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PREFACE. 



The following pages, which are now again offered 
to the public, may, perhaps, not attract general 
interest ; they contain merely a few passages in 
the history of the heart and feelings of an indi- 
vidual placed in singular and trying circum- 
stances ; but those who should recognise, beneath 
the feigned name of Lady Fitzhenry, one whom 
they may remember to have seen in the gay 
scenes of fashionable life, will probably feel some 
interest in the events which occasioned her first 
introduction into the world, and her sudden dis- 
appearance from it. 



A MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 



CHAPTER L 

A mon avis, rHymen et ses liens 

Sunt les plus grands, ou des maux, oa des Mens ; 

Point de milieu ; I'etat du mariagc 

Est des humains le plus cher avantage. 

Quand le rapport des esprits, des cceurs, 

Des sentimens, des gouts, et des humeurs, 

Serre ces liens tissus par la nature 

Que Tamour forme, et que I'honneur epure. 

L'Enfant Fbodigub. 

TowAEDS the end of a London spring, that is to say, 
about the middle of August, was married by special 
license, at her father's house in Harley Street, Em- 
meline Benson to Ernest, Lord Fitzhenry, only son of 
the Earl of Arlingford. The preparations for tlio 
ceremony were like all others on similar occasions, 
the drawing-room being crowded with relations and 
friends on both sides, dressed in congratulatory 
smiles, and new bridal finery. 

Emmeline's father, an opulent city merchant and 
banker, appeared arrayed in a complete ikfirw ^>mX i^'t 



^ 



2 A MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 

the anticipated joyful event. The first gloss was not 
off his coat, which hung stiff upon him, as if not yet 
reconciled to the homely person to which it was des- 
tined to belong, while each separate bright button 
reflected the collected company. His countenance 
glowing with happiness, he busied himself in atten- 
tions to his guests, provoking, by his remarks, those 
congratulations which f attered his pride and parental 
fondness ; and, with bustling joy, making the neces- 
sary preliminary arrangements for the ceremony about 
to take place, which was to raise his only and beloved 
child to that elevated situation in life, in which it had 
ever been the first wish of his heart to see her placed, 
and which his partial affection thought her so well 
fitted to grace. 

Mrs. Benson's feelings seemed of a less joyous 
nature, and sometimes even a tear started into her 
eye, in spite of herself, when she endeavoured to 
smile in return to the kind wishes of her friends. 
She was too fond a mother not to feel painfully the 
loss of her daughter ; and that feeling was not un- 
mixed with anxiety, in giving her to one of whom 
(of late years at least) she personally knew but 
little. 

All were now assembled excepting the bride and 
bridegroom. The father of the latter, apparently as 
much delighted as Mr. Benson himself with the 
intended union, being of course among the company. 
But Lord Fitzhenry did not appear! Various con- 
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jectures were formed as to his absence. One person 
declared he had observed his carriage at the door 
of his lodgings as he had passed it ; another, that 
he was certain he had seen him in a distant part 
of the town not long before. The delay was begin- 
ning to be awkward, and at every distant sound of 
wheels both fathers looked anxiously up and down the 
street, but m vain. 

, Gradually the conversation of the guests lowered 
itself into whispers^ as some new surmise was started 
with regard to the possible cause of this strange 
absence of the most important personage at so 
important a moment. But even these whispers at 
length died away from lack of new ideas on the 
subject, and the now nearly total silence was only 
occasionally broken by the rustling of the clergy- 
man's surplice^ when he left his post before the large 
family prayer-book (laid open ready at the marriage 
ceremony) with the benevolent wish, by some com- 
mon-place observation^ to dissipate the unpleasant 
feelings which seemed to infect all present ; or when 
he followed Mr. Benson to the window, whither he 
had taken up his station of observation in the hopes 
of being the first to give the much-wished-for news of 
the approaching bridegroom. Poor Mrs. Benson's 
cheeks became each moment of a deeper and deeper 
dye, and she betrayed her anxious agitation by the 
nervous twitching of the gold chain round her neck, 
to which was suspended her dau^bX^V^ ^ortVt^x^^ "^s^^ 

B 2 



4 A HABRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 

the constant arranging of her lace shawl, which she 
regularly each time pulled off her shoulders. At last, 
the welcome rattle of a carriage driving furiously was 
heard. It stopped at Mr. Benson's door, and in a 
minute Lord Fitzhenry, with a flushed cheek, hurried 
into the drawing-room. 

Awkward as such an entrance must naturally be, 
still his agitation seemed even beyond what the cir- 
cumstances of the moment would have been likely to 
produce on a young man of the world. 

Lord Fitzhenry, at twenty-seven, was remarkably 
good-looking ; and on his countenance and whole 
figure was that stamp of high birth, which, even 
where beauty does not exist, more than compensates 
for its absence. The usual character of his counte- 
nance was that of openness and good humour ; but an 
agitated, even a melancholy expression now clouded 
it, which all noticed. 

" Marriage is certainly an awful ceremony," whis- 
pered an elderly lady to Mrs. Benson; "and I am 
glad to see his lordship betraying so much feeling and 
seriousness at such a moment. It is a good sign in a 
young man." The poor trembling mother scarcely 
heard the remark, nor was there much time for more 
observation, for Mr. Benson had already left tbo 
room, and in a few minutes returned, leading in his 
daughter. 

Emmeline was nineteen. She was slightly formed, 
had a most winning countenance, innocent laughing 
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eyes, and a delicate, fair complexion, althongli now 
deepened into crimson, in her cheeks, by the agitation 
of the moment, as was very apparent, even through 
the folds of the beautiful lace veil that hung all over 
her. 

The marriage ceremony commenced immediately. 
As it proceeded, the bridegroom trembled violently. 
When called upon to pronounce his vow, his voice 
was scarcely audible; and when placing the ring 
on his bride's hand, he nearly let it fall to the 
ground. 

But all was soon finally said and done — so few are 
the words which, once read over, totally change our 
existence, and fix our fate in life for ever I The 
usual congratulations passed, and the chaise and four, 
decorated with bridal favours, rattled to the door. 

Emmeline threw herself sobbing into her mother's 
arms — the first sob, since those of childhood, which 
had ever been wrung from her light heart. Her 
proud father gaily kissed her cheek, addressing her 
by her new title of ** Lady Fitzhenry ; " then, draw- 
ing her arm within his, hurried her down stairs, 
placed her in the carriage, into which the bridegroom 
followed, and the '* happy pair " drove off as fast as 
four post horses could convey them. 

How blank are such moments to those who remain 
behind ! The company soon separated after the usual 
breakfast, and Mr. and Mrs. Benson "w^t^ V^HX. ^<2f^^. 

All excitement over, the deaexl^^ taoXJaKt ^w^^^^ 
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longer control her feelings ; her spirits sank entirely. 
She moumfuily paced the now empty room, and 
mechanically removed frcmi the table Enmieline's 
work-ibox, which she had left behind her, gazing 
on her name, engraven on the lid, till her tears burst 
forth. Her distress roused Mr. Benson from the 
trance of exultation in which he had been lost as 
he watched the last bridal carriage that had driven 
from die door, and he kindly hastened to his wife. 

"Why, my good woman, crying! and on such a 
day! when you should be so happy — for shame! for 
shame ! " 

Mrs. Benson shook her head mournfully. *• God 
grant it indeed prove a happy day ! may our beloved 
child be happy ! " and she sighed deeply. 

"Why, how can you doubt she will?" said her 
husband ; " she has everything this world can give ; 
rank ! " (and he laid a great stress on 4hat word,) 
" riches, youth ; and, for a husband, a most excellent 
and accomplished young man, of whom every one 
speaks well. None of your gamblers, jockeys, spend- 
thrifts. I am sure Emmeline and ourselves are the 
envy of all our acquaintance. Any one might be 
pleased and proud to see his daughter so well 
married. " 

Mrs. Benson again sighed, wiped away her tears, 
and then quietly resumed her usual occupations. 

Meanwhile^ Lord and Lady Fitzhenry travelled on, 
juid A few hours brought them to Arlingford Hall, 
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which, on his son's marriage, Lord Arlingford had 
given up to him, meaning to reside himself at a villa 
at Wimbledon ; his health, which had of late been 
very precarious, making a near residence to town 
advisable. 

Arlingford Hall, which was in Hampshire, had 
been completely repaired and refurnished for the new 
married couple ; Lord Fitzhenry having himself been 
much there lately, superintending the alterations. At 
least, that occupation was always mentioned as an 
apology for his absence from town, and for his not 
attending more assiduously on his future bride. 

During the journey, Lord Fitzhenry's agitation and 
abstraction rather increased, and it could no longer 
escape Emmeline's observation. His conversation was 
forced ; in his manner towards her he was punctili- 
ously attentive and civil — but perfectly cold and 
distant. 

When they arrived at Arlingford, all the servants 
were assembled \n the hall to receive them ; a nume- 
rous and respectable group, who, by the tears of joy 
which some of them shed, seemed most sincerely to 
partake in the supposed happiness of their young 
master. One of them especially, who stood apart 
from the rest, even ventured to address him with 
particular congratulation as with the familiarity of an 
old friend, and to give Emmeline his blessing. 

" Thank you, Reynolds, thank you," said Fitzhenry 
hastily, as he shook the old man. b^ \\i<&\A5A« 
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Emmeline's heart was cast in nature's best mouldy 
and this simple action of her husband found its way 
to it. She, smiling, raised her tearful eyes to his face, 
but the expression she there found soon made her again 
cast them down. The scene seemed to have totally 
discomposed him ; and, in an awkward, hurried man- 
ner, thanking the rest of the servants, he led the way 
to the drawing-room. Dinner was ordered directly, 
and all seemed so zealous to serve their young master 
and mistress, that it was not long coming, but still 
there was an awful pause. 

Lord Fitzhenry walked up and down the room, 
forced himself to speak; then, suddenly, as if recol- 
lecting that some degree of gallant attention was to be 
expected from him, a bridegroom of only six or eight 
hours, he hurried up to Emmeline and helped her off 
with her shawl ; but his manner was so odd, so absent, 
so unlover-like, that it at last alarmed even her 
innocent, unsuspecting mind, and she timidly asked if 
he was not well. He started at her question, and 
seemed much embarrassed; but, after a moment's 
pause, replied, " The journey, the hurry, I suppose ; 
indeed, I hardly know what, but something has given 
me a dreadful headache." 

And then, as if roused by her remark to a sense 
of the strangeness of his behaviour, he put more 
force upon himself, showed her the public rooms, her 
own sitting room, in which were collected books, 
musical instruments, and every possible means of 
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amusement. In answer to her inquiries, explained to 
Emmeline who were her new relations that hung 
framed on the walls ; and, when she admired the 
comfort of the house, and particularly of her own 
houdoir, he said something about hoping she would 
be happy in it, but the phrase died away in uncertain 
accents. 

Dinner at length came to his relief ; he then was 
attention itself, but the repast could not last for 
ever ; and, when the servants had left the room, Lord 
Fitzhenry's embarrassment returned worse than before. 
Emmeline had lived so little in society, and, conse- 
quently, had so little the habit of general conversation 
—and the six years during which she and her 
husband had been separated, had so entirely broken 
off the first intimacy which had existed between them 
when children, that, timid in his company, and now 
unassisted and unencouraged by him, she felt it im- 
possible to keep up anything like conversation. It 
was, therefore, no small relief when, after an awk- 
wardly protracted silence, she saw him leave the 
room. 

As the door closed upon him, Emmeline involun- 
tarily fell into a reverie not of the most pleasing 
nature. "This is all very strange I" thought she; 
and over her usually gay countenance a sadness crept. 
She sighed, she hardly knew why ; and, when her 
thoughts wandered back to her former happy home» 
her parents, and their doating fon^Lii^^s, ^oxcka*'^ \\a^»s^ 
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tears ** stole down her cheek, and she felt herself, as 
in a dream, neglected and alone ! 

But Emmeline was not in love ; and her husband's 
behaviour, though it astonished her, and though she 
felt it was not what it ought to be, did not wound her 
heart as it otherwise would have done. 

Emmeline was very young, even for her age. With 
a most superior mind and character^ with tender, even 
romantic feelings, her innocence and simplicity were 
so great, and the qualities of her heart had as yet 
lain so dormant, that her character was scarcely known 
even to herself ; and, to common observers, she passed 
for a mere gay, good-humoured, pleasing girl. Slie 
was, however, no common character, nor what any 
one would have supposed the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Benson to have been. Nature sometimes seems 
to amuse herself with playing such fanciful tricks; 
and Emmeline's natural superiority made it appear as 
if she had been thrown into a sphere totally different 
from that for which she had been originally designed, 
and that she was now only restored to her own proper 
station, when raised, by her marriage, to be the com- 
panion of Fitzhenry. 

To explain how such a being came to be thus 
passively united to a man who seemed already to have 
repented the step he had taken, it will be necessary to 
go back a little in our munrative. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Do I entice you? do I speak you fair? 

Or rather, do I not in plainest tnith 

Tell you — I do not, nor I cannot love you? 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Lord Arlingpord had, early in life, entangled him- 
self in pecuniary difficulties by every species of 
thoughtless extravagance, in which an expensive, 
fashionable wife had assisted him. Her health soon 
declined, and a consumption rapidly carried her to 
the grave while still in the prime of life, and when 
her only child, Ernest, was but ten years old. That 
which extravagance began, indolence soon completed ; 
and long before his son came of age, Lord Arlingford 
found himself, in the language of the world, to be 
totally ruined. 

Mr. Benson had been always much employed and 
consulted by Lord Arlingford's family in all matters 
relating to business ; and to him, in the present des- 
perate situation of his affairs, his lordship was obliged 
to have recourse for advice and assistance. Mr. Ben- 
son had toiled all his life as a merchant, and was now 
one of the most opulent bankers in London. He had 
an only child ; and to her he meant to bequeath all 
his wealth, provided she made a marriage to his 
choice ; by which he meant, on^ m ^iJ^x'aX t«:i^ ^W?&fe^ 
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which, with all his useful good sense, he had the folly 
to imagine essential to human happiness. 

Being every way an excellent man of business 
Mr. Benson was appointed to be one of the trustees 
into whose hands it was now deemed necessary to con- 
sign Lord Arlingford's estate ; in order, if possible, to 
retrieve his affairs, and protect the interests of his son. 

One day, when talking over his difficulties with his 
client, and when Emmeline was but seven years old, 
Mr, Benson first proposed, in the form of a joke, as a 
means by which all might be set to rights, that their 
children should be united in marriage. He finished 
his speech by a loud laugh ; but it was one of mere 
agitation, for he anxiously looked into Lord Arling- 
ford's face to see how such a proposal agreed with 
the ancient, aristocratic pride of the Fitzhenrys. 

Lord Arlingford for a minute made no reply ; he 
kept his eyes fixed on the parchment he held in his 
hands. The table before him was covered with deeds, 
bonds, mortgages, and every awful sign of the irre- 
trievable state of his affairs ; and, strange as it may 
appear, he caught immediately at the idea, as to that 
which alone could save him, from utter ruin. His 
answer, when at last it came, transported the ambi- 
tious banker with joy ; and by degrees, and by con- 
stantly treating of the subject, the two fathers seemed 
to think it was a matter they had but to settle between 
themselves, and that there could be no difficulty what- 
ever in a scheme which was to give to both what 
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they both wanted. Mr. Benson's promises were most 
liberal, and Lord Arlingford subdued all the heredi- 
tary pride of his feelings, and seemed quite content to 
lay hims)3lf and his family under obligations to a man 
on whom he in return conferred so much honour. 

As a first step towards bringing about this fa- 
vourite scheme, Ernest, when at home for his holidays, 
was constantly sent to Mr. Benson's, where he was of 
course indulged in his every boyish whim and fancy, 
and every species of amusement procured for him in 
which little Emmeline could take a part. 

On her birthday every year, a ball was given by 
Mrs. Benson, w^hich was opened by her and young 
Lord Fitzhenry, while the two fathers looked on in 
admiration, and declared that they were born for each 
other. 

At twenty, Fitzhenry left Oxford ; he was then to 
remain abroad for three years ; and, at his return, it 
was settled that the marriage should take place ; al- 
though as yet nothing had been said on the subject 
to either of those most concerned in the plan. 

Before his departure, however, Lord Arlingford 
thought it proper to open the business to his son, and 
also to lay before him the embarrassed state of his 
affairs. 

Such disclosures make little impression on young 
minds, to whom, as yet unacquainted either with its 
value or want, money is but a vague sort of blessing ; 
and Lord Arlingford was forced to oveYoibax^^ NJc^Si 
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picture in order to give it due influence on his son. 
He talked much of his own distresses, his sacrifices 
for the sake of hi^ dear Ernest, and, when he had 
worked on his filial affections, mentioned merely as a 
passing thought the long projected plan of his union 
with Miss Benson. Ernest, starting, coloured, and 
stammered out some undecided words. But finding 
no positive objection made, Lord Arlingford pushed 
on the affair — praised Emmeline — (then only thir- 
teen years old,) extorted from Ernest first, that he 
thought her a fine girl, and at last a sort of agreement 
that he would think of the proposal, and, on his 
return from abroad, marry her, and make his father 
happy. 

Mr. Benson was informed of the favourable pro- 
gress of their scheme, which he furthered by every 
means in his power ; and Emmeline was soon taught 
to look upon Ernest as her future husband. On 
his taking leave of them before his departure for the 
Continent, he kissed her smooth young cheek, ad- 
dressing her by the name of his little wife. But 
neither the kiss nor the appellation brought even an 
additional tinge of colour into that cheek ; although 
she might childishly have grieved at the loss of her 
almost only companion and playfellow. 

During the first months of his absence. Lord 
Fitzhenry wrote two or three times to Emmeline, 
once when sending her a watch from Geneva, and 
again with a chain from Venice ; but ho soon found 
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more interesting occupations than composing letters 
for the capacity of a mere child : the boy had grown 
into a man, and if he did not actually forget the 
engagement into, which his father had drawn him, he 
allowed it but little to occupy his thoughts. 

Lord Fitzhenry first visited Italy : at Naples, he 
formed an intimacy with the English minister then 
residing there ; and, on the removal of that minister to 
Vienna, Ernest followed him. 

The three years allotted for his residence abroad had 
already nearly elapsed ; but^ having acquired a taste 
for the habits of the Continent^ Ernest begged for 
longer leave of absence; and by his letters, no less 
than by the accounts of all those who met with him, 
his foreign life seemed so much to have improved 
him, both in mind and manners, that Lord Arlingford, 
whose purely worldly character saw little beyond 
such acquirements, agreed to his prolonging his stay ; 
and he was the more willing to acquiesce in his son's 
wishes, as Emmeline, scarcely yet sixteen, was still 
in appearance and manners so much of a child, that 
any contemplation of her immediate marriage would 
have been premature. 

Lord Fitzhenry, at twenty-three, with excellent 
and even superior abilities, naturally noble feelings, 
strong sentiments of honour, and a warmly affec- 
tionate heart, w^anted only those serious principles of 
conduct, which his father had neither bestowed upon, 
nor ever required of him. Had Lord Arliu^CQi:d 
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been asked whether or no he was an atheist, he would 
have resented the question as an insult ; but, never- 
theless, religion had never occupied his own thoughts, 
and had never, in any distinct form, entered into the 
education of his son. The companion he selected for 
him during his residence on the Continent was a 
young man of considerable abilities, originally destined 
for the law ; but who, having been early led abroad, 
and having a decided turn for a wandering life, was 
too happy to return to scenes in which he delighted, 
and to give up Lincoln's Inn, and studies, for which 
he had no relish, for the existence he preferred, in 
present, and the future chance of Lord Arlingford's 
patronage. 

Such a companion, gay and thoughtless as himself, 
was not likely to supply the neglected part of Lord 
Fitzhenry's education ; and thus, although gifted by 
nature with a mind and heart formed for virtue, in 
the highest acceptation of the word, Fitzhenry was 
turned adrift on the world without any help or defence 
against its snares, except those common rules of 
worldly- honour by which men, who may infringe 
nearly every law, human and divine, fancy themselves 
to be guided. 

At Vienna, Lord Fitzhenry became acquainted 
with Lady Florence Mostyn, and that chance ac- 
quaintance influenced his whole future life and con- 
duct. 

Lady Florence, who had early in life been married 
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to a man whom she had never loved, and whose 
understanding and character she could not respect, 
had every allurement, every charm of captivation, 
except that of innocence. Such a deficiency one 
might have thought would have preserved so refined 
a mind as that of Fitzhenry's from her snares ; but, 
under the influence of passion, artfully excited, and 
the example of the society in which he lived, he fell 
completely into the snare purposely laid for him, and 
became the slave of an artful, bewitching, and violent 
woman. 

In the intoxication of her society, everything was 
forgotten or disregarded. In vain were his father's 
repeated injunctions, that he should return home ; in 
vain also his self-reproaches at losing, in idleness, 
some of the best years of his life- And it was only 
when alarming accounts of Lord Arlingford's state of 
health roused his better feelings, that he was induced 
to tear himself away from Greece, whither Lady 
Florence and her passive, accommodating husband had 
accompanied him ; and, in the middle of winter, to 
set off for England with the hope and promise that 
they would join him there early in spring. 

Six years had now elapsed since Lord Fitzhenry 
had left home. His person, character, manners — all 
were changed. His " Little Wife " was nearly for- 
gotten ; and when she did chance to cross his mind, 
he looked upon his engagement with her as a mere 
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joke of childhood, and trusted his father would do the 
same. 

From Italy, where he found the accounts of Lord 
Arlingford to be still very alarming, he travelled day 
and night to make up for past negligence, and found 
his parent on his arrival but slowly recovering from 
a very dangerous illness. 

Real feeling and affection broke forth from Fitz- 
henry's selfish, worldly father, on again beholding his 
son ; and beholding him, as in truth he was, a son to 
be proud of. 

Lord Arlingford's illness, by weakening his nerves, 
had given to his manners an appearance of sentiment 
unusual to him ; and Ernest almost wondered how he 
could have been such a monster as so long to have 
deserted him. A constant visitor in his father's sick 
room, he found Mr. Benson. With a feeling not un- 
mixed with remorse he warmly thanked him for having 
supplied his place, and inquired after Mrs. and Miss 
Benson, as after old friends of his boyhood. 

" Well, quite well,'* said Mr. Benson ; " but Em- 
meline is so grown, that you will hardly know her 
again: however, she is not altered in one way, I 
assure you ; she has not forgotten her old playfellow ;" 
and he looked cunningly into Fitzhenry's face, to ob- 
serve the effect of this flattering assurance. *^ You 
have been a sad rambler, Lord Fitzhenry," he con- 
tinued ; " but now you are returned to old England, 
we shall, I hope, all live comfortably together ; and I 
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am sure you will be quite delighted with Emmy, 
although perhaps she is not just like your foreign 
madams ; but none the worse for that, I suspect — they 
don't make such good wives ; and now that you have, 
as I may say, sown your wild oats," he added with a 
laugh, "you will not be sorry to sit down at home 
and enjoy a little home-bred, quiet English comfort." 

Fitzhenry saw but too plainly the drift of all this, 
and he was totally at a loss how to parry so direct an 
attack. His eyes, fearful of meeting those of Mr. 
Benson, wandered round the room, until they chanced 
to fall on a view of Naples which hung over the 
chimney. The sight was not favourable to the picture 
oi English happiness which Mr. Benson had just been 
presenting to him. Hours of rapture produced by 
the first intoxication of passion, beneath an Italian 
sky, and ainid scenes calculated to enhance every 
feeling of romantic enjoyment, rose up before him in 
an instant, and formed such a contrast to the homely, 
domestic comfort just held out to him, that his very 
soul sickened at the thought ; and, making some awk- 
ward sort of vague answer to Mr. Benson's very pointed 
remark, he abruptly left him. 

Ernest had expected to have found his father irri- 
tated against him, in consequence of his long absence 
and his frequent excuses for not obeying his summons 
home. He also feared that the real cause of his pro- 
tracted stay abroad'might have reached En^loxiLd^ 'otsA. 
lie dreaded discovering Iioyt TiiudtioiVva^^c^^^^'n'*^'^^^^ 
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they had parted, had been made known to Lord 
Arlingford. But the manner of his father was so 
perfectly kind and cordial, that it reassured Ernest as 
to his secret being as yet safe> and at the same time 
filled his affectionate heart with gratitude and self- 
reproach. 

Some days after his arrival, when talking on vari- 
ous subjects connected with the place, estate, &c., 
Lord Arlingford, suddenly addressing Mr. Benson, 
said, ^^As soon as I am a little better, and fit for 
visitors, you must write in my name, and invite Mrs. 
Benson and Emmeline to come here. Ernest must 
be impatient to see his little wife. Eh, my boy ? " 

Ernest did not parry this second attack any better 
than the first — he started, and stammered out some- 
thing about " pleasure, honour." But his father did 
not, or would not, see his reluctance to touch on the 
subject; he returned again and again to the charge, said 
his happiness, his life even, depended upon the mar- 
riage ; and by the nervous irritation which illness had 
produced, and which opposition to his will increased, 
Ernest feared he spoke truly* 

Harassed and perplexed, Ernest at last took 
courage, and resolved to confess to his father the 
attachment he had formed abroad — his unalterable, 
violent, decided devotion to another. Lord Arlingford 
seemed breathless with anger and anxiety, and im- 
peratively demanded who was the object of it 

Lord Fitzhenry cleared his voicoi rose from his 
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chair, paced the room, and twice, in vain, tried to 
speak ; but at last making an effort, '^ She is a 
married woman," he said, " Lady Florence Mostyn." 
— The name was scarcely audible. 

" And is that all ? " replied his father, much re- 
lieved. "Don't think you are telling us anything 
new ; we have heard of your pranks abroad, my boy ; 
but you will not make the worse husband for having 
passed through the fire. And as for your unalterable 
attachment, that is all nonsense. So I thought, at 
your age, with mi/ first love ; for I had two or three 
affairs of the sort before I was married ; and, indeed, 
never quite forgot one of my favourites." 

"But surely. Sir, with such feelings ! " 

"Feeling! stuff again," replied Lord Arlingford. 
" Why really, Ernest, you seem to have learnt little 
of the world in your travels ; to talk in such a foolish 
sentimental manner; I am sure any one of your 
young friends would laugh to hear you give such a 
reason for refusing a most excellent, and, I must add, 
advantageous marriage." 

Although without any serious principles, Ernest 
was shocked at his father's levity ; he was in all the 
heroic romance of passion ; to love more than one, to 
plight his faith to another, with his heart thus en- 
tirely occupied, did not strike him as morally, re- 
ligiously wrong, but as sacrilege to the one, adored 
being. All he could obtain, however, was delay, and 
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that his father would allow him some little time for 
reflection. 

Thus passed some months. Lord Fitzhenry occa- 
sionally met the Benson family; but Emmeline he 
hardly looked at, hardly noticed ; although, when in 
her society, his manner towards her was perfectly civil; 
but it was the civility of indiflerence ; his thoughts 
were fixed on another, and had he been asked the 
colour of Emmeline's hair or eyes, he probably could 
not have answered. 

Spring arrived, and with it Lady Florence. This 
event did not further Lord Arlingford's plans. Fitz- 
henry was more and more decided in his objections, 
and in his determination not to fulfil what his father 
called his engagement. 

Many violent altercations passed between them, 
and, at last, in one of these agitating scenes. Lord 
Arlingford was seized with an apoplectic fit, and (as 
Ernest thought) fell dead at his feet. Horror- 
stricken, he rs^ised him from the ground ; medical 
assistance was procured, and life and hope returned 
after some days of dreadful apprehension and sus- 
pense ; but the impression left was too strong on the 
mind of Fitzhenry to allow of further resistance ; 
and, in an unguarded moment,* attacked on every 
side, he gave his reluctant consent to the hated 
union. His father allowed him no time to retract. 
His proposals were immediately made ; though not 
without a secret hope, on Fitzhenry*s part, of their 
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being rejected, wliicb, owing to the marked neglect 
with which he had ever treated her whose hand he 
claimed, seemed not unlikely. But, contrary to his 
expectations, his offer was accepted ! 

Emmeline, as has before been stated, was remark- 
ably young and innocent for her age ; she had been 
brought up in the idea that Lord Fitzhenry was to be 
her husband ; and, although without any very decided 
preference for him, and with a heart perfectly free, 
she had looked to her marriage as to a thing of 
course, and as to an event that was to secure her 
happiness. 

His indifference, however, had not escaped her ob- 
servation ; and, her cheek reddening with offended 
pride, she mentioned it to her father when, breathless 
with delight, he came to announce to her that Lord 
Fitzhenry claimed her as his bride. 

Mr. Benson ridiculed what he called her conceit 
and her silly romantic notion!; ; he exaggerated into 
most flattering compliments many a simply civil thing 
which Fitzhenry had (or possibly had not) said of 
her ; set forth all the advantages of the marriage ; 
used every argument to which he knew her affectionate 
deference to him would add weight ; even hinted at 
his word being pledged, until he succeeded at last in 
silencing her doubts and scruples. The good and 
pious Mrs. Benson also was not quite free from worldly 
vanities; she told herself, and she told Emmeline, 
that so good a son must make a good li^3A\i«xA^ ^'^ 
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it would be such a comfort to see her settled in life 
with one whom she had known since a boy, and of 
whom she knew so much good. 

At length, with something between a smile and a 
sigh, Emmeline gave her consent, and all was thus 
finally arranged.. 

Seven thousand a-year was firmly settled on Lord 
Fitzhenry, and the residue of Mr. Benson's immense 
property promised at his death. He added likewise 
a/ew thousands of ready money for plate, jewels, equi- 
pages, &c ; " in order," as he said, " to set the young 
people a-going." 

Every one was satisfied but poor Ernest. To his 
feelings, all this was hateful; and he was doubly 
shocked when he found, during the legal details into 
which he had now to enter, that Arlingford Hall, the 
abode of his childhood, although it had been long in 
the family, yet from not being entailed like the rest of 
the property, had only been saved from the hands of 
creditors by Mr. Benson's liberality ; and, that in the 
involved perplexity of his father's affairs and the 
urgency of his creditors, all the expenses of his late 
election had been defrayed from the same source. 

Sick at heart, as soon as he could extricate himself 
from lawyers and papers, Ernest signified his inten- 
tion of leaving town, in order, as he let it be under- 
stood, to superintend the repairs at Arlingford, but, 
in fact, to ^j to Lady Florence, who was still in the 
country. 
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It was their first meeting since his marriage had 
been declared ; and with an unprincipled, impassioned 
woman, he had to undergo scenes still more agonising 
than those with his father. 

Fitzhenry's love for Lady Florence was far beyond 
her power of appreciating — unable to do justice to 
his character, she could not trust to such devotion as 
he expressed, and as he really felt. For he believed 
that for his sake she had sacrificed both honour and 
virtue, and his whole life, his every affection, he 
conceived would hardly repay the debt. 

Ernest's heart was capable of love of the purest, 
noblest kind ; and, even towards so unworthy an 
object, it partook more of the nature of his own 
character than of her's who had inspired it. During 
the period employed in preparations for his nuptials, 
instead of attending on his bride, Fitzhenry never 
left Lady Florence ! Her power seemed strengthened 
by the very circumstances that should have lessened 
it ; he accompanied her to town ; and, even the 
morning of his marriage, on her insisting upon seeing 
him, if but for a moment, he had fiown to her be- 
witching presence. 

A most violent scene ensued ; it ended by a solemn 
vow on his part to remain true to her, his first, his 
only love, in thought, word, and deed. That Emme- 
line should merely be the mistress of his house ; that, 
in public, he should behave to her with perfect 
attention and civility, but nothing more. 
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Hardly knowing what he did, and not till long 
after the hour appointed for the celebration of his 
nuptials, he left Lady Florence for Mr. Benson's 
house: hence his flushed cheek, and his agitated 
manner, but too true indications of his troubled soul. 

Fitzhenry had no distinct religious feelings or 
principles ; but still, when he heard the sacred vow 
he was to pronounce (and of which he had never 
thought), with his lips still vibrating with those which 
he had pledged to Lady Florence, no wonder those 
lips quivered ! Although no dread of the anger of 
his God appalled his mind, yet, as a man of honour, 
he felt the atrocity of the act. Of Emmeline, of the 
poor victim, who stood trembling beside him, he 
hardly thought. He looked upon her as a mere 
obedient child without feeling or character ; perhaps, 
even worse, an ambitious, worldly being ; and all his 
thoughts, all his compassion, were bestowed on Lady 
Florence and himself. 

Fitzhenry was not deficient in either decision or 
courage. During their melancholy bridal journey to 
Arlingford, he had sufficiently surmounted his agita- 
tion to have decided on his plan of conduct. He 
resolved to tell all to Emmeline, to let her fully enjoy 
the honours, the worldly distinction of the situation he 
thought she had in her union with him sought ; to 
assure her he would ever endeavour to make her 
happy, but that she must never hope for his aflec- 
tions. 
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Often, after an awful pause, he resolved to speak, 
but each time his courage failed him ; and finding all 
explanation by word of mouth impossible, he then 
resolved on writing to her. It was to compose this 
letter, therefore, that, after dinner, he left his bride, 
as has before been said. 

Such a letter was not easily written ; and Emmeline 
had some time to ruminate on her situation before 
he returned to the drawing-room. At last he came. 
He seemed in the agitated state of one who has taken 
a desperate resolution : he hurried up to Emmeline ; 
asked her if she was not fatigued? if he should ring 
for candles ? and then, without waiting for an answer, 
rang the bell so violently that it broke. His hand 
shook so much, that he tried in vain to tie the string 
together again. Emmeline smiling said, she supposed 
she was more used to strings and knots, and begged 
to assist him. As she took the cord, her hand acci- 
dentally touched his — it was icy cold. 

Reynolds, the old servant, brought in the candles, 
and asked, if his lordship, " if my lady," would not 
have any supper ? any wine and water ? " Yes, 
some wine directly," said Fitzhenry, as if hardly 
conscious of his demand. 

When it came, he endeavoured to pour out some 
for Emmeline ; but twice, from the nervous shaking 
of his hand, he was forced to put down the bottle. 

Emmeline was really alarmed. "Surely," again 
she said, timidly, " you are very unwell." He did not 
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seem to heed her, but drank off a large tumbler of 
wine, and then, with a steadier voice and manner, 
said — " I have something on my mind which I must 
make known to you — perhaps I should have done it 
sooner — I thought it best for both of us to write 
what I had to say," — and he held out a letter to her 
— "Take it with you into your own room," he added, 
seeing she was about to break the seal. He took up 
a candle, gave it her, went with her to the door, put 
his hand on the lock, and said — **When you have 
read this, forgive me if you can ; " then hastily 
seizing her hand, which he almost convulsively 
grasped, he left her. 

What poor Emmeline's feelings were, can be better 
imagined than described. 

In one short moment^ a thousand vague fears and 
horrors passed through her mind. It was her turn 
now to tremble, as, with the dreaded letter in her 
hand, she hurried to her own room. She there found 
her maid, whose presence disconcerted her much; but 
she resolved to take off her dress speedily, and then 
dismiss her. Never before, she thought, had her 
attendant been so slow and tedious. She entangled 
or pulled every string into a knot. At last, her gown 
off — that beautiful lace gown in which her poor 
mother had that morning, with so much pride, arrayed 
her — all her bridal finery laid aside, she told her 
maid she wanted nothing more. 

"Nothing more, my lady!" said the maid, asto- 
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nished ; "shall I not put up your ladyship's hair? 
Shall I not wait to take away your candle? Mrs. 
Benson desired me to " and she stopped short. 

"No, I want nothing," again said Emmeline, in a 
voice she could hardly command. The woman stared, 
busied herself still some time in the room, and, at 
length, reluctantly departed. 

When she was gone, Emmeline sat for several 
minutes with the letter in her hand, before she had 
courage to open it. At length, taking a violent re- 
solution, she broke the seal, and read as follows : — 

"When you have read this, you will, I fear, be 
tempted to upbraid and curse the writer ; but I act 
according to my conscienccy to my sense of honour^ in 
imparting to you what I am going to unfold — at least, 
you shall not now accuse me of deceiving you — I 
think, I trust, I never have done so ; for little as you 
have, I believe, lived in the world, still, unless pur- 
posely, artfully concealed from you, you must have 
been aware that my aficctions have long since been 
given to another, and that, at my return from abroad, 
they were no longer mine to bestow. 

" Under such circumstances, I never should have 
renewed the offer of my hand; but parental autho- 
rity, and the distressing and perplexing situation in 
which I found myself placed, extracted from me (I can- 
not deny it) a most unwilling consent to our marriage. 
But even in so doing, I diduotatt^ia^XiXA dec^'oe^^^s^ 
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You cannot accuse me of having, in any way, en- 
deavoured to gain your affections. You saw me as I 
was, perfectly indifferent to you, and you were at 
liberty to refuse me : but you were content to become 
my wife on these terms — that is to say, of bearing 
my name, and sharing the poor paltry advantages 
which rank affords. 

"And these you still may^ still shall enjoy: but 
nothing more can I offer you ; for every feeling of my 
soul is another's — forgive me for saying so ; but this 
is no moment for disguise of any sort. To that other 
I am bound by every tie, every vow of affection and 
honour. You will be shocked at hearing such senti- 
ments from «ie — from your husband ; \i\3X I should 
consider myself to be indeed the unprincipled villain 
you may now deem me, if, with such feelings, I could 
for a minute look upon you in any other light than 
that of a sister I I know full well what love is ; and 
you do not, cannot love me. Therefore I do not feel 
your injuries to be what they otherwise would. You 
shall enjoy all the worldly advantages you have sought 
in your marriage with me — all the happiness which 
wealth (your own wealth) can bestow; and it shall 
be my endeavour, as far as I can, to make your life 
happy. You shall be completely mistress in your 
own house, and of all your actions. Your comfort 
shall ever be consulted ; and I think I can venture 
to say for myself, that you may depend on my kind- 
ness, aod even on my friendship ; but my affections 
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as a iover^ as a husband, while the same heart beats 
in my breast, can never be yours. 

'^ If I may venture, claiming no other right of a 
husband^ to make one request^ it is that this subject 
may never, in any way, directly or indirectly, after 
this fatal day, be ever mentioned between us. With re- 
gard to your own parents, and to my father, your own 
good sense and delicacy will, I dare say, dictate to you 
what conduct to pursue. But if you cannot agree to 
these (I confess humiliating terms), if you desire an 
immediate separation, you have but to name your 
wishes. I will tell all to the world, bear all the blame, 
and agree to any arrangement which you and your 
father may choose to dictate. 

'^ Whatever you have to say, write immediately, 
and put your letter into the adjoining room. In a 
short time all will be at rest in the house. I will then 
myself go for it. If possible, everything must be 
fully settled and understood between us before we 



meet to-morrow mornmg. 



"FiTZHENRT.'* 



CHAPTER ni. 



My husband ! no, not mine — but we were wedded ; 

This ring was here in hallowed nuptial placed ; 

A priest did bless it. Ellek. 

All those who have had trials in this world — and who 
has not ? — must know that there a^^ mo\ftKoX& vcv ^xxt 
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life during which we seem to live centuries ! and that 
a few hours sometimes are sufficient to rouse, influence^ 
and stamp a character for ever. 

So was it now with poor Emmeline ! She who 
had never known a sorrow — she who had looked to 
her future life as to one scene of bright enjojmenti 
on a sudden saw the picture totally changed, and be- 
held nothing but trials, disappointment, mortification, 
and sorrow before her. She had at once to decide 
(and on one of the most important steps probably in 
her life), without a single friend to counsel and up- 
hold her ; and he, wbo should have been that friend, 
that support, was the one against whom she had to 
arm herself, and exert energies of character, of which 
she did not even know herself to be possessed. 

What Fitzhenry had said was true — she did noi 
love him ; that is to say, was not in love with him ; 
but she had entertained a sort of girlish affection for 
the companion of her early youth, and it was impos- 
sible not to admire the handsome, accomplished, in- 
formed being he now was. Her innocent mind, 
adding to these prepossessions, the light in which she 
had ever been taught to consider him, as that of her 
future husband, gave to her feelings something sacred 
and tender, so that she had looked to her union with 
him with stronger anticipations of happiness, than 
those which mere obedience to her father's wishes 
could have given. 

Fitzhenry's letter fell firom her hands, and almost 
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hysteric sobs escaped from her heart. *' What have 
I done to be so cruelly deceived, so scorned, so up- 
braided ! " she could not help ejaculating ; and again 
she seized the fatal letter. '^He despises me for 
having trusted him ; he even reproaches me for that, 
in which he alone is to blame. She would leave him ; 
leave those paltry worldly honours and distinctions 
which he thought had been her only object ; leave 
him that wealth which had been the motive (she 
could no longer doubt it) of her having been sought 
in marriage by him ; and with the vehemence of in-* 
dignant feeling, she instantly seized on a pen, io 
order to demand an immediate and total separation. 

But scarcely had she written the first word, when, 
with the natural timidity of a young girl, she shrunk 
from the responsibility and enterprise of so desperate 
a step, and from all the publicity which she would, by it, 
draw upon herself. She again laid down the pen ; 
pressed, with both hands, her throbbing temples, as if 
to quiet their agitated pulsations ; and then, returning 
to the fatal letter, she perused it again and again, until 
gradually her most angry feelings were calmed. She 
could not curse him — she would not upbraid him. 
His language to her, though harsh, was so open, so 
honourable! and then, with the happy buoyancy of 
youth, of an innocent mind, and unbroken spirit — " I 
will make him love me yet," she thought — " I will so 
consult his wishes in everything; so play my hard 
part, that he shall see I am not the mer^ Ck\v^!A> ^<^ 
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worldly insensible fool he thinks me ; he must in time 
love me, and we shall still be happy." 

This was what her feelings dictated ; and this line 
of conduct she therefore told herself her duty to her 
parents required of her. She would not break their 
hearts by letting them know how they had been de- 
ceived ; but, fot their sakes, she would submit to her 
fate. 

Happy in having thus reconciled her duties to her 
inclinations, she gave way to the natural hopefultiess 
of youth, picturing to herself that future to which* 
with such fortunate credulity, she fondly looked, when 
she should have overcome her husband's unfavourable 
opinion of her, and won his affections. Thus, in- 
dulging in these flattering dreams, Emmeline sat sopie 
time lost in thought, until roused by the sound of 
hurried steps in the adjoining room. That room was 
Lord Fitzhenry's. 

The drawing-room opened into a gallery, the first 
door in which was that of Emmeline's dressing-room ; 
her bed-room was beyond; and beyond that again> 
but having no communication with Emmeline's 
apartment, was Lord Fitzhenry's; it had been his 
when a boy ; and that now allotted to Emmeline had 
been his father's. 

The sound of measured steps in that adjoining 
room, like those of a person suffering from impatience 
and anxiety of mind, reminded her that she must 
answer her husband's letter. But> what could she 
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write? She took her pen, but for long had not 
power to express a thought. At last, not trusting 
herself even to look a second time at what she had 
said, she hastily wrote, and folded up a paper, con- 
taining the following words : — 

"I will not curse, I will not upbraid you; yet 
I have been most cruelly used and deceived. Your 
wishes shall be laws to me. You need apprehend no 
childish weaknesses or complaints on my part. In 
time, you will learn better to know her whom you 
have made your wife. And to God alone shall I 
apply for relief or assistance under any trial that may 
assail me. 

" Emmelinb.'' 

She opened the door into the gallery- — all was silent. 
With hurried, trembling steps, she went into the 
drawing-room, placed her letter on a conspicuous part 
of the table, involuntarily looked round the room, as 
if to recall some of those gay, bright anticipations 
with which she had that day first entered it; and 
then, with noiseless steps, regained her own apart- 
ment. As she went to it, she observed a light 
beneath the door of Lord Fitzhenry's room. Satisfied 
that he was still up, and that he would look for her 
letter, she gently closed her door, and sat breathless, 
with flushed cheeks, watching to hear him pass into 
the drawing-room for it. In a little v<\ii\a, ^^\>««x^ 
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him tread softly along the gallery. At the door of 
her room he seemed to pause — then went hastily on. 
On his return, he again paused. 

" He listens," thought Emmeline, " to hear if all is 
quiet, and whether the insensible fool whom he has 
made his wife sleeps soundly;" — and tears of mortifi- 
cation again stole down her cheeks ; again the door of 
her husband's room closed, and all was quiet. 

The dawn of day found poor Emmeline in the 
same listening attitude in which she had sat when 
Fitzhenry passed her room — ^her hands clasped toge- 
ther, her eyes fixed on vacancy. She was roused by 
the extinguishing candle falling into its socket, and 
looked up astonished to see broad daylight. She went 
to the window to throw open the sash, that the fresh 
air might cool her eyes and cheeks : in drawing up the 
blind for the purpose, the string caught the rings on 
her finger. She started on seeing her wedding ring, 
and above it, the circles of diamonds, rubies, &c., the 
presents of doating parents (and perhaps envious 
friends), on the morning of that ceremony, which 
was, they imagined, to secure her future happiness. 
"Alas!" thought she, "how they were all mis- 
taken ! " 

Emmeline soon felt chilled by the fresh morning 
air. She hastily bound up her loose locks, laid her- 
self on her bed, and the fatigue of her mind (a feel- 
ing so new to her) procured for her the rest she 
needed. 
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She awoke with that confused impression of dis- 
tress, which the unhappy know so well ; which op- 
presses the mind even before we can clearly remem- 
ber what occasions it. Still she was refreshed by 
those few hours of sleep, and felt better able to 
encounter the dreaded meeting with her husband than 
she could have thought possible. 

She got up and rang for her maid. From her 
window, she had seen Fitzhenry out before the house, 
and she hurried herself in order to be in the break- 
fast-room before his return. While dressing, she 
schooled herself in the part she was to act, and re- 
solved to meet him with the unembarrassed ease of 
friendship. Had she had to wait for him one minute 
longer, her nerves would have failed her; but she 
saw him hurrying towards the house. The servants 
had fortunately left the room. She heard his foot- 
steps on the stairs, the door opened, and in he came. 
He was deadly pale ; Emmeline went up to him, — 
held out her hand. Hardly knowing what she said, 
she made some remark on the weather, the beauty of 
the day ; and, without pausing, in a hurried voice, 
asked him some other indifferent questions. 

Fitzhenry returned the pressure of her hand, looked 
up for a moment in her face, apparently with sur- 
prise ; endeavoured to speak, and at last, after a time, 
overcame his agitation ; but never again did his eyes 
meet hers, or were they even ever raised towards 
her. He had brought into the xootxx V\N}ft. \iAKi. ^"^^sia 
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greyhounds, apparently as subjects for conversation. 
They fawned and jumped on their master; and the 
noise and bustle they made — the feeding them, and 
Emmeline's endeavours to ingratiate herself in their 
favour, was a something to do, and a relief. 

During that melancholy breakfast, of which neither 
eat, Emmeline was the one who played her part the 
bes^. When it was over, Fitzhenry said, "I have 
some letters I must write " — and, struck with the 
possible interpretation of his own words, he coloured 
deeply ; " but they will soon be written," he added 
hastily, *^ and probably you too will wish to write to 
tell your mother of your safe arrival; and," — again 
embarrassed, he stopped short. However, in a minute, 
he recovered himself, and said, " The post leaves this 
at pne; after that, if the day continues fine, you will 
perhaps like to go out and see the place. I don't 
know what sort of a horsewoman you may be, but I 
have a very docile animal, if you will venture to 
mount him." 

Emmeline^ who had ridden much with her father, 
and thought that that species of exercise, with a groom 
attending, would, under their present awkward cir- 
cumstances, be far better than a tete-a-tete walk, 
directly said she had no fears, and would prefer 
riding. 

Thus they parted ; and Emmeline repaired to her 
own room to write to her parents. It was then that 
the cheerless melancholy of her future prospects over- 
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came her with a bitterness she had not before ex- 
perienced. 

She had taken her pen in her hand — placed the 
blank paper before her ; but the moment she began to 
address her mother, an involuntary burst of tears 
escaped from her, and she laid her head down on the 
table, unable to write a word ; for, alas I what could 
fihe say to that doating mother ? what feelings express, 
but those of mortification and regret, the anticipation 
the conviction, indeed, of certain future unhappiness 
to them as well as to herself? Perhaps equally, if 
not more poignant, would be the feelings of many 
women, were they but a few years after their fate in 
life is thus fixed for ever, to re-peruse their letters 
written during the early period of their marriage, 
breathing nothing but rapturous joy, and the firm 
belief of continued felicity and unalterable love. But 
no such even transient moment of bliss existed to 
poor Emmeline. Again she took her pen, wiped away 
the tears that had blotted her paper, and, as well as 
she could, made out a letter to satisfy her mother's 
anxious heart. 

There was no lover at her side, fondly to follow 
each motion of her hand, each thought that her pen 
traced, and with the playfulness of overflowing love 
and happiness, to guide that hand when, for the first 
time, signing his name as her own. 

When the hour fixed on for their ride arrived, 
Emmeline went to the appointment with cjv <x\\^^"^^>?Jl 
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a countenance as she could command. Fitzbenrj left 
it to the groom to put her on her horse, and never 
looked at her when mounted; but, otherwise, was 
careful of her safety ; and this cold indifference and 
neglect on his part she at the minute rejoiced at, as he 
must otherwise have seen the trace of tears on her 
face. The fresh air, a bright sun, and a new and 
agreeable country at length revived her spirits, by 
nature at all times inclined to cheerfulness. The 
awkwardness and mental absence of her companion 
also a little wore off, and, on the whole, they got 
through the morning better than she had expected. 

Fitzhenry told Emmeline that his father was coming 
to them on the Wednesday following, and that he had 
invited some friends for the end of the week. She 
rejoiced to hear of these arrangements ; not but that 
her feelings towards that father had much changed 
since the truth had begun to break in upon her ; but 
then, any third person would be such a relief! 

When she thought of the way in which their 
honeymoon was to be passed — that after hurrying 
away from town and the world with all accus- 
tomed bridal bustle — and that, although only married 
four-and-twenty hours, they both already looked to 
society for relief! the absurdity of their situation 
struck her for an instant as so actually ridiculous^ 
that involuntarily a smile (which did not escape her 
companion) stole over her features ; but, as it passed 
away, a deep-drawn sigh succeeded, and she averted 
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her face, to conceal from Fitzhenry the revolution of 
feeling which she was conscious waiS there painted. 
A long train of reflections passed through her mind, 
as, absorbed in thought, she carelessly with her whip 
brushed from the bushes, as she passed them, the drops 
remaining from a late shower ; and so deep was her 
reverie (the first almost in which poor Emmeline had 
ever been lost), that Lord Fitzhenry twice spoke to 
her before she heard him, and when she did, the tone 
of her voice in answer, bad in it (perhaps unknown 
to herself) a something of repulsive coldness, unusual 
to her. Whether it so struck him or not, we cannot 
say ; but the remainder of their ride was performed 
in nearly total silence. 

Emmeline at once wisely took to her own occupa- 
tions, and allowed her husband to go his own way. 
It would be often wise and prudent if eVen new- 
married lovers did the same ; for, shocked as they 
may be at the idea, there may be some danger of real 
love itself at last becoming dull and wearisome, if 
tried too far ; and many a fondly devoted bride has, 
probably, during the very first week of matrimony, 
often wished for her usual daily occupations, as much 
as her lover has for his gun and pointers. But with 
Lord and Lady Fitzhenry, there was no form, no farce 
of sentiment to keep up. Each felt happier when 
apart from the other ; and, by having many an hour 
for solitary reflection, Emmeline was enabled to school 
her mind to the trials to which she feVX. %Vkfc xa».^\. \i^ 
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destined — trials but too likely to increase rather than 
lessen. For gradually her irritated feelings gave way. 
When Fitzhenry's letter, and its harsh expressions of 
determined indifference towards her returned to her 
recollection, then her offended pride enabled her to 
act her part with spirit ; and she could talk, and even 
laugh, with apparent gaiety, to prove to him that he 
had not the power to wound her feelings deeply. For 
amiable as was Emmeline's disposition, enough of 
human infirmity lurked about her — enough of the 
"woman scorned," to allow her to feel a degree of 
actual pleasure in mortifying one who had shown so 
little scruple in more than mortifying her. 

At moments, too, her natural girlish gaiety was not 
to be restrained ; and when, on the third evening of 
their residence at Arlingford, her laughing eye caught 
the look of astonishment in the old butler's coun- 
tenance, when, as he entered the drawing-room, he 
found the supposed lovers occupied with their books 
at opposite ends of the apartment, apparently as un- 
conscious of each other's presence as any indifferent 
pair after a dozen years' matrimony, — she could not 
command the inclination to laughter that overcame 
her. 

Fitzhenry looked up astonished. 

" I am much diverted with what I am reading,'* 
said Emmeline, to account for her sudden burst of 
mirth (colouring at the same time, from the conscious- 
ness of her departure from truth), although, perhaps, 
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not sorry of an opportunity of showing him that even 
in his society, when so totally neglected by him, and 
after all he bad said and done to depress her spirits, 
she was still disposed to cheerfulness. 

" May I ask what book you are reading, that I may 
also benefit by the entertainment," replied her husband. 

" Perhaps you would not be equally amused by it,*' 
said she. " Sometimes little things tickle our fancy, 
without our being able to say why ; and much, of 

r 

course, depends on the humour we are in." 

Lord Fitzhenry looked a little disconcerted, and 
Emmeline could not be so generous as to regret he did. 
But in his society, she 90on ceased to feel either 
spirit or triumph; soon forgot to be angry. The 
mildness of his manners, the charm of his conversation, 
when sometimes for a little he seemed to forget their 
peculiar situation, and to give way to his natural 
agreeable manners and disposition, soon won strangely 
upon Emmeline, and, with a sigh, she thought, " How 
she could have loved him 1 " When galloping on 
before her, and when certain she should not be ob- 
served, her eyes were fixed on his manly, graceful 
figure, and she admired the ease, and indescribable 
elegance (if one may use a word so degraded) of his 
whole demeanour. 

There is something ia the manners and conversa- 
tion of an intelligent man of the world, which it is 
impossible adequately to describe, — which, without 
being information or wit, pleases more l\i«SL ^YCwst 
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It is, perhaps, the art of giving to each subject no 
more than its due proportion of time and thought, 
which prevents conversation from becoming tedious, 
and hinders any idea, however serious, from weighing 
too heavily on the mind. Fitzhenry possessed this 
art in a superlative degree ; and Emmeline, to whom 
such sort of conversation was almost totally new, and 
who by nature was formed to appreciate every species 
of refinement, was powerfully captivated by it. And 
added to all this, there was a certain /orc^w gallantry 
of manner (that among her father's acquaintance she 
had certainly never met with), and a habit of attention 
to women, which, in Fitzhenry, was so strong, that 
his behaviour, even to Emmeline, partook of it — even 
to her, whom he never looked at, of whose presence he 
apparently was scarcely aware. 

The whole plan of his present life, the footing upon 
which he intended Lady Fitzhenry and himself were 
to live together, was perhaps of foreign growth. A 
true-bred Englishman would never have behaved with 
the refined civility of good breeding to a wife so forced 
upon him. He would not have thought it possible to 
have established any one in his house on the terms on 
which Emmeline was now there placed. But although 
Lord Fitzhenry looked upon the observance of English 
customs in a total retirement from general society on 
marriage, as particularly irksome ; such an obligation, 
disagreeable as it was to him, could not make him 
wanting in respect, in attention> even in kindness, to 
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one of Emmeline's sex ! His will once made known, 
told, as it certainly had been, very plainly, and even 
somewhat authoritatively, there was nothing more to 
settle between them, and he behaved to his* wife with 
that sort of deference and attention, which he con- 
sidered to be due from a man to a woman. 

In short, he could not help being agreeable, although 
differing so widely from the animated, enthusiastic 
Fitzhenry, known to his friends. 

Perhaps such conduct was more calculated to excite 
despair than even apparent dislike would have been 
to one who, like Emmeline, aimed at winning his 
affections ; but, quick and intelligent as she was, her 
inexperience prevented her from being aware, that 
these attentions of civility were paid to her by him 
from the mere force of habit ; she therefore gave way 
to the charm which daily captivated her, more and 
more, unconscious that those words on which her ear 
delighted to hang, and which sometimes even wore 
the semblance of gallantry, were generally uttered by 
him in total absence of mind, and with his thoughts 
fixed on another. 

Who that other was, Emmeline now no longer 
doubted. Something she recollected having heard of 
Lord Fitzhenry's admiration for Lady Florence Mos- 
tyn, when abroad ; but he had then been so long out 
of England, Emmeline's thoughts were little occupied 
about him, and the intelligence had made but slight 
impression on her young mind. Now, howev^t^ Vs^ 
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putting various circumstances together, she could no 
longer doubt that Lady Florence was her favoured 
rival, if indeed a rival she could be called, where 
there was no competition. 

For, much as Emmeline might wish to propitiate 
her husband, and though even a little vanity and 
pique might enter into the feeling, yet she had no 
idea of trying any of the arts of coquetry, and if she 
now exerted all her powers of agreeableness, it was 
from the simple wish to make their present melan- 
choly life pass as well as the awkward circumstances 
in which they were placed allowed. If she might 
hope in time to win her companion's affections^ she 
gave up, as perfectly hopeless, all attempts to captivate 
his imagination. And that very feeling made her 
more at ease, more simple, and therefore more agree- 
able than she could otherwise have been. On all 
general subjects, Fitzhenry was more than willing 
to converse. The publications of the day opened a 
wide field for discussion. It was neutral ground, on 
which they could meet and parley. There was a 
peculiar liveliness, and originality in all he said, 
which Emmeline was not only able to appreciate, but, 
by taking up his ideas with quickness, she encouraged 
fresh remarks, and even improved upon them. The 
merits of Sir Walter Scott, Miss Edgeworth, and 
Southey, were all .thoroughly commented upon. Lord 
Byron came too near home, and, as if by mutual con- 
sent, they always avoided him and his writings. 
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One evening — the last they now had to pass tete- 
a-tete — Emmeline had somehow wandered in her 
conversation to Italy ; but she immediately observed a 
cloud of recollections to darken her husband's brow, 
and, making rather an awkward retreat^ she resumed 
the book she was reading (which had giten rise to 
her unlucky remark), and never took her eyes from 
it till the usual time for retiring to her own apartment 
arrived. Fitzhenry had also remained silent ; but 
the moment she moved, he started up as if roused 
from a reverie, lit her candle for her and wished her 
good night, hoping the slight headache she had com- 
plained oif would be better next day. The tone of 
his voice was so agreeable, the expression of his coun- 
tenance so mild, that she felt with Juliet, 

" Paiting is such sweet sorrow, 
That I could say good night till it be morrow," 

When she reached her own room, unconscious of 
what she did, she leant her head on her hand, and 
stood thus for some time at the chimney-piece, on 
which she had placed her candle, lost in thought. 
Had she been asked what those thoughts were, per- 
haps she could not have defined them ; but at length, 
a deep sigh escaped from her as she ejaculated to 
herself, *^ How pleasant he is ! and if so to me, whom 
he dislikes, despises, what must he be to her^ to whom 
his whole mind and heart are laid open ? "With me 
it is almost impossible to avoid forbiddftti %^V^^\.% 
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— Italy, I see, I must never touch upon again. Not 
only the present, but the past, belongs to Ladj Flo- 
rence ; / am only connected with the future in his 
mind, and a future to which he looks with dislike and 
dread;* 

The next day was that on which they expected 
Lord Arlingford ; and Emmeline, when she met her 
husband at breakfast, was concerned to see that all 
those miserable, agitated feelings, which had now appa- 
rently much subsided, had again returned upon him 
worse than ever. During that meal, he was so hur- 
ried, so abstracted, that (when after the servants had 
left the room) he had placed himself at the window 
and was engaged reading the newspaper, she ventured 
to go up to him, and purposely said something about 
his father's arrival, hoping that she might dispel the 
anxiety which seemed to oppress him, by showing him 
how little Lord Arlingford's presence would add to 
her own embarrassment. She therefore, to open the 
subject, asked at what time he thought he would 
arrive. 

Fitzhenry, without taking his eyes off the paper, 
said he did not expect him till dinner-time — there 
was a pause, Emmeline not knowing well how again 
to begin — at length, Fitzhenry himself broke the 
silence by saying, " Had you not better write to Mr. 
and Mrs. Benson, and propose their making us a visit 
here soon ? Yo}f. will probably be anxious to meet 
them before long." 
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"Thank you very much," exclaimed Emmeline, 
quite tnoved by the kindness of his proposal, and 
feeling as if she could have seized with affection on 
the hand that rested on the edge of the window near 
her. For a minute^ the temptatiou was strong ; her 
breath came quick, and the blood rushed into her 
cheeks. But those cruel words in Fitzhenry's letter, 
^my affections can never be yours,'* flashed like light- 
ning across her mind, and prevented her from forget- 
ting herself. Still lost in thought, there she stood. 
It seemed as if he felt the awkwardness of the 
moment^ for he suddenly rose from his seat, and made 
a motion to go. " Perhaps then you will give me a 
frank for my father," she said timidly, wishing to 
detain him. 

" Certainly, with pleasure ; " and he sat down to the 
writing-table. As he gave her the cover, his hand 
trembled. Again Emmeline's better judgment failed 
her — again her feelings, unused to concealment, got 
the better of her prudence. Sorry to observe his ex- 
cessive perturbation, and wishing as far as she could 
to alleviate it, while taking the frank from his hand, 
and without raising her eyes from the writing, she 
said in a tremulous voice, " Don't distress yourself — 
indeed you may trust me." Alas ! these words had 
the direct contrary effect from what she had meant 
and hoped. Fitzhenry instantly started up, and 

hurried out of the room. 

« Wb*t have I done J " thougkit V^ot ^\saaj^vafc> ^^ 
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the door closed upon him. "I have forgotten my 
promise, broken my word — I have displeased him ! *' 
and she sank on the chair he had quitted. She hoped 
he would return ; but in vain ! he did not again 
appear. She then thought she would write to him, 
but, fortunately, nothing which she could express, 
satisfied her feelings ; and, at length, she resolved that 
she would rather try and make him forget this one 
unguarded word, by never referring to it, and never 
again so offending. 

Sadly she retired to her own sitting-room, and saw- 
no more of Fitzhenry, till, at their usual hour fop 
going out riding, when a servant came and told her 
the horses were ready, and that my lord was at the door 
waiting for her. Emmeline hurried down stairs. 
She dared not even look at her husband, for the wish 
to please had begun already to make her timid ; but, 
by the tone of his voice, she soon judged that all 
anger at least, if ever entertained against her, was 
gone. And he even exerted himself more than usual 
to talk on indifferent subjects. 

Lord Arlingford arrived to dinner — Emmeline met 
him with the cordiality of a daughter. He seemed in 
high spirits, delighted with her, with the improve- 
ments in the house, with everything. Many a time 
did the blood rush into Emmeline's cheek at the 
•allusions he made to their late marriage, his railleries 
on the honeymoon, and such common hackneyed 
subjects, which, trilling as they are, generally possess 
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a power of pleasing where happiness really exists, 
but which to her and Lord Fitzhenry were torture. 
She turned all this off as well as she could ; sometimes 
almost hating herself for having already become so 
artful. They thus got to the end of the first day of 
Lord Arlingford's visit better than she had expected. 
The father and son had much to look at, much to talk 
over about the place, plantations, &c. ; and after the 
first two days, their party was increased by the 
arrival of some young men, friends of Fitzhenry. 

Emmeline now found her task to be comparatively 
easy ; she was of course the object of much attention 
with all their new guests ; all were anxious to please 
her, and to court her acquaintance as Lord Fitzhenry's 
wife ; all, too, seemed surprised at finding in Emme- 
line Benson, the banker's daughter, the agreeable, in- 
telligent, and perfectly well-bred person which, in 
truth, she was. 

At first, timidity made her feel embarrassed in her 
new situation ; but that soon wore off, and, naturally 
gay, her spirits rose with the gaiety and lively con- 
versation of those around her. She could not be in- 
different to the flattering attentions paid her ; and, to 
her own surprise, Emmeline soon found herself at 
her ease and happy ! For Emmeline's heart was as 
yet comparatively free ; an all-engrossing passion had 
not yet destroyed its blissful tranquillity, and a gay, 
joyous laugh often showed the innocent lightness of 
that heart. Once, from the other end o^ XVa ^yk^k^' 
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table, she suddenly found Lord Fitzhenry's eyes fixed 
upon her, but whether it was surprise at the part she 
was able to take in conversation, or displeasure, 
perhaps even disgust, at the gaiety which had thus 
attracted his attention towards her> she knew not 
But that look — although his eyes were immediately 
withdrawn on meeting hers — had power instantly to 
check her mirth ; and her neighbour scarcely recog' 
nised in the absent, silent person who now sat beside 
him, the agreeable companion, who, a few minutes 
before, entered so readily into all his ideas. 

£mmeline now, nearly for the first time, heard her- 
self called by her new name. Her husband, too, 
forced sometimes to designate her, called (of course) 
her "Lady Fitzhenry." To hear oneself addressed 
by a name so dear, that formerly one hardly dared 
pronounce it — to be thus reminded, each time, that 
we are indissolubly bound to that being we adore, is 
delightful But in her husband's mouth it was to 
poor Emmeline an insult. It only seemed to cast her 
further from him, and remind her of the distant foot- 
ing of mere form on which they lived, on which they 
were ever to live ; for " Emmeline,'' the name which 
when a child she had so often heard him pronounce, 
when she cared not for the endearing intimacy of the 
appellation, never passed his lips. 

She now saw him but little, and never alone ; for 
he never came into her own sitting-room, and seldom 
into the drawing-room, except at those hours, when 
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he was certain of finding some of the rest of the 
party there also. She felt that since they had had 
society in the house^ she had rather lost than gained 
ground with him, and she now regretted the week 
they had spent tete'd-tete, much as she had wished it 
over at the time, for then they were compelled to have 
some sort of intercourse together. 

Gradually^ Emmeline's arhstraction increased, and 
her spirits changed ; for, almost unconscious to her- 
self, when in Fitzhenry's society, her thoughts and 
attention were entirely occupied hy him. The most 
flattering compliments that gallantry could suggest, 
had sometimes to he twice repeated to her, and were 
at last received with a vacant smile ; for if she caught 
the most distant sound of Fitzhenry's voice, she heard 
nothing else ; and if during the day he had more than 
usually spoken to her, or paid her some attention of 
mere civility, her spirits rose even beyond their na- 
tural level, and thus gave to her manner at times an 
appearance of caprice far from her nature. 



CHAPTER IV. 



•* Unhappy Psyche ! soon the latent wound 
The fading roses of her cheek confess, 
Her eyes' bright beams in swimming sorrows drown'd, 
Sparkle no more with life and happiness, 
Her parents' fond exulting heart to bless." 

It was now ahout six weeks since the fatal day on 
which Lord and Lady Fitzhenry Vi^i^L \i<i^\!L \wv\\fc^. 
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His feelings towards her, to all appearance, remained 
the same ; but, with Emmeline, the happiness which 
depends on insensibility was gone. 

Business had hitherto always prevented Mr. and 
Mrs. Benson from accepting the invitation to Arlin<y- 
ford Hall ; but their visit was now fixed to take place 
as soon as the present company in the house were 
gone. Emmeline respected her father, and dearly 
loved her mother ; but she had by nature so nice a 
tact, that she was soon aware that both herself and 
Lord Fitzhenry would be better pleased that her 
parents should not fall into a set and style of society 
which they could not suit, and which would not suit 
them. 

Emmeline rather dreaded her mother's visit, dreaded 
the quick eye of tender affection, and the gossip of 
servants. " But," thought she, " this visit once over, 
I have nothing more to dread ; all will then go on 
smoothly — smoothly and sadly to me," she added. 
" But I will hope, a time still may come when he at 
least will not dislike me. Already I think he is used 
to my society, for it does not in any way seem to 
annoy him. I am no longer, I hope, a constraint upon 
him. I must be patient." And with a deep-drawn 
sigh, she turned over the leaves of her as yet un- 
opened music-books, and sat down to practise some of 
her father's favourite songs, which since her marriage 
she had neglected; for Fitzhenry had never asked her 
to play or sing, and, unsolicited, she had not had suf- 
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ficient courage to make the experiment. Since Lord 
Arlingford had been with them they had dined late, 
and cards and conversation had filled up the eve- 
nings. 

At length, the day arrived on which Mr. and Mrs. 
Benson were expected. Emmeline's heart beat quick 
the whole of it, and her eye was on the road which 
led to the house, her ear watching for every sound 
even all the morning, although it was impossible they 
could arrive till late in the day. Fitzhenry sent his 
horses to meet them at the last stage ; he was at the 
door of the house to receive them, helped them out of 
the carriage, and himself conducted them up to Em- 
meline's room. Then, for a few minutes, he left them 
to fold to their hearts their beloved child. For it was 
not a scene that he wished to witness, or in which he 
felt, circumstanced as he and his bride were, he had 
any part to play. 

Emmeline's feelings were worked up to the utmost. 
Joy, fear, a thousand confused ideas, conspired to 
weaken her nerves, and she fell quite overcome into 
her mother's arms. It was some time before she could 
compose herself. But agitation at that moment was 
so natural, that it seemed to cause no astonishment, nor 
raise any suspicions. 

"My own dear Emmeline!" exclaimed Mrs. Benson, 
as she kissed her again and again, " how happy I am 
to see you once more, and to see you, as I trust I do, 
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every way so happy;'* and she looked round with 
complacency on the refined comfort of her room. 

Emmeline pressed her mother's hand ; she could not 
speak, and with difficulty forced a smile. 

" And how well my lord looks," said her father : 
*' the last time I saw him, on your wedding-day, you 
know, Emmy — Lady Fitzhenry, I mean ; I beg your 
ladyship's pardon," said he, chuckling, while making 
her a formal bow in order to pass off for wit what was 
in fact the harmless overflowings of his vanity at her 
newly-acquired rank : — *' on that day, the nineteenth 
of August, eighteen hundred and twenty-three, I did 
not like his looks at all. I really was afraid he was 
not well; but I was told it was natural agitation* 
Now I can't for my life conceive why a man is to look 
red and yellow and melancholy on the happiest day of 
his life. I dare say I did not when I was married to 
my good woman there — Eh, Mrs. B. ? — However, 
now a wholesome country life, and true domestic 
English happiness, you know, my Lady Fitzhenry, 
seem to have made quite another man of him. 

Emmeline again tried to smile. 

" It was so good of him," continued Mr. Benson, 
** to press us so often to come — but it was impossible 
sooner ; business must be attended to — my old saying, 
you know ; — and then the kindness of sending his 
horses for us at that last stage, although I dare say 
there were plenty to be had at the inn ; but still your 
old father was prodigiously pleased at being brought 
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to Arlingford Hall in a manner in triumph, driven 
by two postilions in the handsome old Fitzhenrj 
livery, with the coachman on before to show the way, 
although I suppose the drivers knew it quite well ; 
but it did not signify, I liked all that, egad I did — 
and I am not ashamed to own it. And then, thought 
I, a man so full of pretty attentions to his father-in- 
law must make a good husband to my dear girl." 

Luckily a kiss of rapture, which he then imprinted 
on that dear girFs face, saved the necessity of a reply. 

By this time Fitzhenry again made his appearance, 
apologising for his absence under the plea of having 
had some orders to give his coachman. 

'*No apology, my lord," said the excellent old 
citizen, seizing his hand, which he heartily shook; ''I 
consider myself at home here ; you and Emmeline are 
one, you know, and it would be hard indeed if I did 
not feel at home in my daughter's house." 

Fitzhenry endeavoured to say something in return, 
but failed, and as a retreat from observation, walked 
to the window. 

^* She is a dear, good little girl, this daughter of 
mine — is she not, my lord ? " continued Mr. Benson, 
patting Emmeline*s cheek ; " and happiness, and your 
good care of her, have given her such a colour, that 
I declare I think you must have already taught her 
to wear rouge, as your fine ladies do." And Mr. 
Benson laughed heartily, in gaiety of heart, at his 
own wit. Alas! poor Emmeline's colo\« -^^a S5o«w 
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flushed crimson of nervous agitation. Again Fitz* 
henry had recourse to looking out of the window at 
the horses and carriages, which luckilj had not yet 
driven off. 

" Ay, they are beautiful animals," said Mr. Benson, 
following him ; " bred here, I believe ; and then they 
are so well matched ! I have been admiring them all 
the way here. Do you ever drive them yourself? 
though now I suppose Emmeline has taken the reins 
into her own hands — Eh, my Lady Fitzhenry ? '* 

" This will never do," thought Emmeline ; her heart 
sank within her, and, to put an end to the present 
trying moment, she proposed showing her mother her 
room ; she trusted that her father's exuberant spirits 
would before long have vented themselves, and at any 
rate, separately, both she and Fitzhenry could better 
bear such attacks. So leaving her father and husband 
together, she left the room with Mrs. Benson. The 
house — her apartment — the view from the windows 
— the attentions of the old housekeeper who, in a 
rustling silk gown, came to make her reverence and 
offer her services, all delighted the latter. They had 
much to talk of, aunts, uncles, cousins to inquire 
after, and Emmeline's spirits became more composed. 

At length, it was time to dress for dinner, and 
Emmeline retired to her own apartment. But when 
there, alone, her head sank on her hand ; and a shiver 
of unhappiness — (I write only to those who have 
keartSf and to those such sensations are but too well 
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known) — the cold deserted shiver of unhappiness 
crept over her n-ame — " Ohl mine is a hard fate 1 " 
thought she, " to have eternally a part to act, a secret 
to conceal, with one for one, whose heart is for ever 
closed to me." 

The sight of her father and motlier had revived all 
the affections and associations of Emmeline's early 
youth ; and, disappointed in all her dreams of hap- 
piness, the desperate thought of confessing her real 
situation, of leaving Fitzhenry and Arlingford for 
ever, and returning to her parents, crossed her mind. 
But a feeling which every day was gaining ground in 
her heart, almost unknown to herself, made her, the 
next minute, start with horror at such a thought! 
and, almost terrified at the idea of the irretrievable 
step which in a moment of hopeless depression she 
might have been tempted to take, she resolved that 
she would keep her word with her husband, conceal 
and bear all, and trust to time and heaven. 

Emmeline cooled her burning eyes, rang for her 
maid, and dressed for dinner. 

Fitzhenry was perfect in his manner and attentions 
to Mr. and Mrs. Benson. He seemed instinctively to 
know how to please the former ; he sent for the oldest 
wine out of the cellar; had filled his snuff-box on pur- 
pose (for he never took any himself). He bore with 
Mr. Benson's bad jokes, adapted his conversation to 
him, asking him questions — the replies to which per- 
haps he never listened to — but which ^ave tk^ ^« 
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pearance of seeking information from him ; and, in 
the gratitude of her heart for all this kindness, when 
she ventured to raise her eyes on her hushand's hand- 
some, manly countenance, smiling in goodnature on 
her parents, Emmeline wondered how the idea of 
leaving him, betraying him, ever could have entered 
her mind, and she thought that to live with so amiable 
a being, on any terms, would be happiness. . 

As soon as the servants had left the dining-roonii 
Mr. Benson filled his glass to a bumper. Emmeline, 
who observed the smile on his face as he deliberately 
poured in the wine, dreaded what was coming. ** I 
am an old-fashioned old man," said Mr. Benson, " and 
1 love all old customs, so I must beg leave to propose 
a toast — My Lord and Lady Fitzhenry," said he, 
bowing to them exultingly, " and may they, and may 
I, see many happy returns of the nineteenth of August." 

Emmeline coloured, and fixed her eyes on the table 
before her. 

" This is the happiest day of my life, I believe," 
continued Mr. Benson, " not even excepting my own 
wedding-day; my heart had been so long set on 
seeing my Emmy happily settled as your wife ; and I 
must congratulate myself, as well as you, my Lord, at 
its having at last come to pass. For you too have had 
it long in your head, or I am much mistaken," added 
Mr. Benson, nodding significantly to Lord Fitzhenry. 
**Well do I remember, when Emmy was not above so 
high, your calling her your little wife, and saying you 
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had a right to kiss her, when you took leave of us, on 
going abroad. I warrant you have not forgot all that 
any more than myself." 

And in the exuberance of his joy Mr. Benson again 
held out his hand to his son-in-law. Emmeline dared 
not look up to see how her husband stood this trial ; 
^er heart beat so violently that she felt as if its pulsa- 
tions must be heard during the dead silence^ which 
for an instant followed Mr. Benson's speech. 

Lord Fitzhenry was the first to break it; and, 
hastily drinking off the wine which Mr. Benson him- 
self had poured into his glass, " You will find this 
wine very good, I think, sir," said he, as he bowed 
in return ; ** it is some which a friend of mine brought 
me from Madeira; it has never been in a wine-mer» 
chant's hands." 

" Yes, indeed, most excellent," replied Mr. Benson ; 
" and I hope by this time next year I may drink some 
of it to the health of a little heir to the family." 

On poor Emmeline's cheek, a deadly paleness so 
rapidly succeeded the deep crimson of a minute before, 
that it caught even Mr. Benson's eye, who, although 
not quick at observing such dumb indications of 
feeling, was sorry to have distressed her, though he 
hardly guessed how he had done so. His spirits were 
elevated by the exultation of the moment, and the 
<' excellent wine " beyond even his usual hilarity — and 
almost beyond his control. 

"Come, come, Emmy," said he, fflmlixv%wikV<st— 
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" I meant no offence ; but you know such things 
often, indeed I may say commonly, do happen^ as 
people having little boys and little girls after they are 
married ; and I hope you may have a little boy some 
of those days, that's all ; " and he winked his eye face- 
tiously at Lord Fitzhenry. 

The latter however was, as well as Emmeline, 
examining the pattern of the china plate before him ; 
so that poor Mr. Benson, meeting with no encourage- 
ment from any one, was forced to change the subject 
of conversation, and Emmeline soon proposed to her 
mother to leave the dining-room. 

Mrs. Benson took no notice of what had passed; 
and Emmeline gradually recovered herself, although^ 
on the gentlemen joining them, she found it impos- 
sible to encounter her husband's eyes, and, hastily 
getting up, she went to the pianoforte. At first, her 
hand trembled, but a feeling of pride steadied it ; and 
on her father asking for one of his old favourite songs, 
she complied. 

Fitzhenry gradually approached the instrument, 
and when she had finished singing — " That is very 
beautiful/' said he ; " you have never before indulged 
me with any music." 

" No ! " replied Mr. Benson, " that is a great shame, 
when I paid 1 don't know what to a Signer — what 
do you call him ? for teaching her. She can sing you 
any of your fine bravuras ; but a plain English song, 
for my money ; it is worth all your Italian tunes, for 
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there is some sense, some meaning in them, but, as 
for your foreign nonsense, one can't make head or tail 
of them." 

Emmeline could not help smiling ; and, looking up, 
her eyes met Fitzhenry's. He too smiled, and smiled 
60 kindly on her that, for an instant, she fancied there 
was a reciprocity of feeling, even fondness, in their 
expression. 

"Perhaps," said he, **you will nevertheless indulge 
me with one of the unmeaning songs Mr. Benson 
complains of." 

Emmeline sang one of Rossini's. Fitzhenry sat 
down by the pianoforte opposite to her, his head 
leaning on his hand ; and at first, he looked attentively 
at her, but when the song was over, he seemed so lost 
in thought as to have totally forgot the singer. He 
said nothing; suffered her to leave the instrument 
without making any attempt at detaining her, and 
soon after he left the room. 

On his return, he proposed a game at whist ; Em- 
meline had early learnt it to make up her father's 
party, so a card-table was rung for. Of course, Mr. 
and Mrs. Benson were to play together, and many 
cruel things were said about not parting husband and 
wife, &c. But Fitzhenry's behaviour that evening 
had been to Emmeline (in spite of his disregard of the 
song he had asked for) an additional draft of love, and 
she bore all most bravely, for she felt it was for him 
she was bearing it ; she djd not \eixt\xTe V.Q ^^^\nOmsx 
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while all this was passing, but by the toae of his voice, 
he seemed to endure these trials with patience and 
unruffled temper. 

Mr. Benson and his wife won eviery game, for their 
adversaries knew little of what was going on, trump- 
ing and taking each other's tricks with the most 
perfect mutual indifference. But Mr. Benson onlj 
exulted in his superior play, as he chuckling put his 
daughter's money into his pocket, and he retired to 
bed in the highest good humour and spirits. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Fitzhenrj took 
Mr. Benson to show him the farm, stables, &c.y and 
Emmeline and her mother were left together. Mrs. 
Benson for some time fidgeted about the room, giving 
dry laconic answers to all Emmeline's observations, 
which the latter well knew was a symptom of her 
working herself up to say something unusual, and 
she trembled to think what it might be ! At length, 
Mrs. Benson came up to her daughter, and folding 
her to her heart, as she printed a fond kiss on her 

forehead "Well, my dear child," she said, "I trust 

I see you as happy as heart — as even my foolish heart 
can wish ? " 

" How can you doubt it ? " answered Emmeline, 
greatly embarrassed by so direct a question. " You 
see how kind, how excellent he is" — and to avoid her 
mother's anxious gaze, she stooped down to caress an 
old poodle of Fitzhenry's that had lately established 
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himself in her room. "Speak, Tiber," said she to the 
dog — ** Have we not a most kind master ? '* 

There was a pause, but Mrs. Benson returned to the 
charge. 

"I find you live quite fasldonahhjy in separate 
apartments. I must say I think that is a silly new- 
fangled refinement which I don't approve of at all, and 
I hope it is no fancy of yours ? " 

Emmeliiie coloured deeply. — "Lord Fitzhenry," 
she replied, " had so long lived abroad, was so used to 
foreign customs, that she did not wonder he liked to 
adopt them at home." 

"But, Lord Fitzhenry was not a married man 
abroad, I presume?" said Mrs. Benson, forcing a 
laugh. 

Emmeline forced one too, but her lip quivered, tears 
came into her eyes, and again she was obliged to stoop 
down and coax the dog. 

" By the bye, Emmeline," said Mrs. Benson, after 
a moment's silence, " I have brought you your work- 
box which you left in Harley Street ; I wonder you 
xiid not miss it, for I suppose you have a good deal of 
time to yourself now, and are more alone than you 
^sed to be when with us ? " 

"All women must be a good deal alone when they 
leave their first home," replied Emmeline, with as 
steady a voice as she could command, — " for the oc-» 
jcupations and amusements of men are so diiiereni 
from those of womjen, particularly in tl^e poucitr^ " 

? 
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"Then you are chiefly by yourself," said Mrs* 
Benson, hastily, catching apparently at the confession,, 
as at something she was seeking for. 

" Oh dear, no, I go out riding with some of the gen- 
tlemen nearly every day." 

" Oh, you do, do you ? " said Mrs. Benson ; " and 
Lord Fitzhenry, does he go too ? " 

" Yes, generally." 

" I thought he did not," said Mrs. Benson rather 
vacantly, and appearing to be engaged in some rumi- 
nations of her own* 

Emmeline took advantage of this momentary pause, 
to start a new subject of conversation. She trusted 
that when her mother saw how perfectly good-hu- 
moured and indulgent Lord Fitzhenry was to her ; in 

m 

all things allowing her to be her own mistress, as well 
as mistress of his house, that the doubts and suspicions 
which she saw had been raised in JMrs. Benson's mind, 
either by her own observations, or her maid's reports, 
would subside. 

For, as Emmeline suspected, this conversation had, 
in fact, been brought on by some gossiping stories 
with which Mrs. Benson had already been made ac- 
quainted. Her maid and Emmeline's were old fellow 
servants ; and what maid or mistress can help talking 
over her neighbour's affairs? The truth was, that 
Mrs. Brown (the old housekeeper) and Susan (Em- 
meline's maid, now promoted to be Mrs. Jenkins) had 
already quarrelled : for the latter soon began to throw 
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out hints, which Mrs Brown, thinking herself bound 
to stand up for her master, resented violently ; so that 
by the time Mrs. Benson arrived, Mrs. Jenkins and 
Mrs. Brown were declared enemies ; and the former 
lost no time in securing on her side her old companion 
Warren — Mrs. Benson's attendant. 

As soon, therefore, as these ladies had swallowed 
their tea, at whicfi solemn and important ceremony 
Mrs. Brown had presided in all the dignity of house- 
keeper civility, the two friends retired ; and while 
Mrs. Benson's clothes were arranged in the drawers 
by Mrs. Warren, Jenkins, with many a sigh over poor 
Miss Emmeline, and many an exaggeration, gave aa 
account of the dreadful way in which Lord and Lady 
Fitzhenry lived together, and of my Lord's shameful 
neglect of her. " Li short," she ended with saying, 
" things are come to such a pitch, that Mrs. Brown 
and I are scarce on speaking terms, and I am, as you 
see, very distant even with Mr. Reynolds. People 
must see what they does see, except those people who 
wo*nt see, and I am quite resolved on one thing — 
which is, to be as uppish as possible both with Mrs. 
Brown and Mr. Reynolds till I see my lord behave 
better to my lady. I am but a servant, certainly ; 
but I can't, for all that, help thinking it a very strange 
thing the way they go on." 

" And what does Mrs. Brown say to all this ? " in- 
quired her auditor. 

" Oh, she says, forsooth, that it ia sX!l tk^ ^Niw^jix 

F 2 
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notions, and because I have not been used to qua- 
lity." 

" Quality, indeed ! " echoed her friend. ** Fine 
airs, upon my word. Miss Emmcline was as good as 
Lord Fitzhenry any day in the year, I am sure. I 
should like to know who had the most money, and 
the best of the bargain ? Poor thing ! she is much 
changed ; and when she said to me, * How do you do, 
Warren ? ' I could plainly see that all was not right 
between her and Lord Fitzhenry. You know I was 
always against the match." 

The conversation was here interrupted by the 
entrance of Mrs. Brown, who came to inquire whether 
anything was wanted in the rooms. 

" Nothing ma'am, thank you," said Warren, dryly, 
endeavouring to throw into her manner that dignity 
which Jenkins said she was determined to keep up 
till Lord Fitzhenry was a better husband, and which 
Warren, as her sworn ally, thought it now right to 
adopt also. And then, pretending to be busily occu- 
pied with Mrs. Benson's things, she took no notice 
whatever of Mrs. Brown. — Warren's present be- 
haviour was so different from what it had been when 
they had parted at the tea table, that the consequen- 
tial housekeeper guessed directly to whose influence 
the change was owing. She said nothing ; but giving 
an angry twitch to the shawl which was pinned on 
her shoulders^ and casting a threatening glance at 
Jeokins; ^he bmst^ed out pf the rooai; saying, 3b9 
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would send the housemaid to attend upon them; 
piously resolved on being revenged upon the two 
friends. 

"You have affronted Mrs. Brown finely," said 
Jenkins, as soon as she had, with somewhat of a jerk, 
closed the door after her ; " but I am glad of it, for 
really that is the only way to mend matters, and I 
feel it my positive duty to my lady, to quarrel in a 
manner with Mrs. Brown, though, as far as I am my- 
self concerned, I am, as you know, the most good na- 
turedest of people, and willing to live in peace and 
harmony with every one." 

" That you are," replied Mrs. "Warren ; for at that 
moment she thought it good policy to forget, as well 
as Mrs. Jenkins apparently now did, the many regular 
pitched battles they had fought, when the latter was 
simple Susan, and nominally under Warren's control. 

The result of this conversation was a mysterious 
and sorrowful expression on Warren's countenance 
when she attended her lady, Mrs. Benson, at bedtime; 
and a significantly melancholy tone of voice when she 
said, " I hope you find Lady Fitzhenry pretty well, 
ma'am ? " 

*• Quite well," said Mrs. Benson. "She has not 
been ill that I know of. Susan does not say she has 
been unwell, does she ? " 

" Oh no ; Mrs. Jenkins says her ladyship's health is 
wonderfully good, considering," replied Warren. 

" Considering what? " said Mrs. Benson, tarnlix^ 
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quickly round, and looking her in the face, " What 
do you mean by considering ? " 

"/ mean? dear me, how should / mean any- 
thing ? " 

" Why, you speak as if you did mean something ; 
and I desire, if you know anything about Emmeline's 
health, that you will tell me." 

"La, ma'am! there is nothing the matter with 
Miss Emmeline as I know of, only I thought perhaps 
she might not be so lively-like as she used to be, 
living so much alone as she does now.** 

"What do you mean by alone? I suppose Lord 
and Lady Fitzhenry are as much together as other 
married people are ? I don't expect he sits all day at 
home with her, any more than Mr. Benson does with 
me." 

" I believe you will find it is very different from 
you and my master," said Warren, with a significant 
sigh. 

"What can you mean by all this?" said Mrs. 
Benson, alarmed. 

" Why, I mean, ma'am, that Miss Emmeline (Lady 
Fitzhenry, that is to say) is always alone.*' 

" Always alone ? " repeated ]Mi*s. Benson ; " really 
Warren I don't know what you would be at — and I 
don't believe you know yourself." 

" Yes, ma'am," said Warren, bridling up ; " and I 
only say what I know to be true. Lord Fitzhenry 
sleeps in his own room alone all night, and Ladj 
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Fitzhenry sits in her room alone all day ; and, if that 
is living like a married pair, I don*t know what a 
married pair is." 

" Who tells you all this nonsense ? " said Mrs. 
Benson, angrily, and yet wishing to hear more. 

"Why, Mrs. Jenkins, to be sure, ma'am. She 
says, that my lord quarrelled with my lady on their 
very wedding-day — ^for that she herself heard high 
words between them, and doors shut in a passion- like 
— and ever since that terrible scene — which Jenkins 
can swear to 7- they have continued to live in this 
strange way. For my part, I don't think if I was 
Mrs. Jenkins I would remain in so unpleasant a 
family, although to be sure all is in very high style, 
and the housekeeper's room as good as many ladies' 
drawing-rooms, with a nice Turkey carpet and a 
mirror ; but still all can't be right. However, I 
should be sorry to tell tales and make mischief; but 
you know, ma'am, you forced me to speak, otherwise 
I should have held my tongue about it all to my dying 
day, for I am sure I would not for all the world make 
you uneasy, ma'am." 

** Well, I desire you will hold your tongue to every- 
body else," said Mrs. Benson, gravely, " and bid Susan 
come to me to-morrow morning." 

Susan told her story, heightening the picture as 
much as she could ; and, after hearing all this, it was 
not to be wondered at that Mrs. Benson endeavoured 
to discover the truth from Emmeline herself, H^^ 
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umvrarH, her praises of Fitzhenry, staggered her ; and, 
UH Kcrimeline had- anticipated, the appearance of per- 
f*:<ti %(H)i\ humour on the part of her husband, offcen 
HM'M of gallant attention towards her, made Mrs. 
lU:nn<,n think the whole was no more than the com- 
mon ^OHhii) of servants ; and, at any rate, she had too 
much good sense to endeavour to pry into matrimonial 
wt*A:ri',U and arrangements, which her daughter did not 
mdm to wish to have noticed ; so, merely resolving 
on his\n% very watchful, she said no more. 

A day or two after, several of the neighbours, who 
had been invited, came to Arlingford. Mr. and Mrs. 
l^enson were of course delighted on seeing the de- 
f((;n;nce and court paid to their daughter; and the 
bufftlo occasioned by these various guests, the driving 
about in tho morning, viewing the country, and re- 
turning visits, occupied Mrs. Benson's time, if not 
her thoughts, so entirely, that she and Emmeline being 
»(;ldom alone together, the latter was spar-ed any more 
Much distressing conversations. 

At the end of about a week, Mr. Benaon received 
letters which obliged him to return immediately to 
town on some mercantile business. " But," said he, 
casting a doubtful, inquiring look on Lord Fitzhenry, 
" I need not carry off my good lady wife, if you will 
give her house-room a little logger, and I can perhaps 
return for her ; or, at any rate, I think I may by this 
time trust her to travel alone, whatever other husbands 
may" — winking his eye at Emmeline. 
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Lord Fitzhenry directly expressed his hope that 
Mrs. Benson would prolong her visit, and then, after 
a moment's pause, added, ** Indeed, it will be parti- 
cularly kind to Lady Fitzhenry if you will, for I shall 
myself bo obliged to leave home in a day or two." 

Emmeline gave a start, and involuntarily looked up 
towards her husband. For an instant their eyes met ; 
but, as if by mutual consent, both were instantly 
withdrawn. "He catches at the first opportunity 
to leave me," thought she. ** Glad his penance is 
over." 

Whither he was going, Fitzhenry never said, and 
Emmeline dared not ask ; indeed, she hardly knew 
whether, during his absence, he would expect her to 
write to him; and therefore, if even under that pre- 
text she could venture to inquire. 

On the day settled for his departure, when the car- 
riage was announced as at the door, he came into 
the, drawing-room to take leave. Mrs. Benson was 
there with Emmeline. 

" If there come any letters for me," said he, " I 
have desired Reynolds to send them to the house in 
town, and I shall leave word there where to have 
them forwarded." Still he said nothing about her 
writing to him. He stayed some time in the room, 
seemingly uncertain what to do or say, or how to take 
leave of her. At length, apparently summoning 
courage for a disagreeable effort, he walked hastily up 
to Mrs. Bunson, shook hands with her, came up to 
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Emmeline and did the same, adding, in rather a low 
voice, " I shall be glad to hear from you ; " and, not 
\7aiting for any answer, he hurried out of the room. 

It was the first time their hands had ever met since 
that morning after their marriage, when she had her- 
self offered hers to Fitzhenry in token of forgiveness 
and goodwill. Since then, now nearly two months 
ago, her sentiments towards him had taken a totally 
different character ; her face blushed crimson ; but 
he, whose slightest touch had thus thrilled to her 
heart and hsfd power to raise that blush, almost before 
the "eloquent blood" had reached her cheek, was 
already gone. 

From the window she sadly saw him drive off; 
whither and to whom he was going, she could not 
doubt. 

Several days passed, and she heard nothing from 
him ; at last, a letter, franked Fitzhenry, was put 
into her hands; she opened it hastily— her heart 
beating with emotion — but it merely enclosed a 
printed one from some trades-person in London, 
applying for her custom. In a fit of vexation, almost 
of anger, she was nearly throwing the whole into the 
fire, when some writing on one of the flaps of the cover 
caught her attention, and she found these words : — 

" The longer Mrs. Benson can stay with you the 
better ; I believe I shall not be home for a fortnight. 
Should she not be able to remain, perhaps you had 
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better go and pay your father a visit ; and I will let 
you know when I am likely to be at Arlingford 
again ; but now, and always, do whatever you your- 
self like best. I hope soon to hear you are well. 

" Yours, 

" FiTZHENRY." 

" So you have got a letter from your husband," 
said Mrs. Benson ; " and a fine thick packet. I hope 
he is well ? " 

" Quite well," said Emmeline, sadly. 

"What news does he give? what has he been 
about ? " 

" News ? " repeated Emmeline, absently — 

"Yes ; I mean — what does he say ? " 

" Say ? oh, nothing." 

" What ! nothing in all that quantity of paper and 
writing ? Lord, child ! you are quite in a dream " — 
and Mrs. Benson took off her spectacles, and her eyes 
from the newspaper she was reading, and fixed them 
attentively on her daughter. This roused Emmeline 
from her reverie, and suddenly recollecting herself, 
* she said, " Oh yes, I forgot ; he says he can't come 
home yet, and that we had better go Charlton to my 
father till his return." 

" Well, I think that will be a very good plan," said 
Mrs. Benson : " some business, I suppose, detains 
him." 

" I suppose so," echoed Emmeline. 

Mrs. Benson still kept her eyes fixed qxsl V^rsl 
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daughter, and both remained for some time in silence 
and abstraction. Again all her former doubts and 
suspicions returned to her mind ; and when she 
looked on her absent, dejected child, who still sat 
gazing vacantly on the letter in her hand, she almost 
resolved on speaking to her, and forcing herself 
into her confidence. But though with little of the 
outward refinement of the world, Mrs. Benson had 
great delicacy of feeling, as well as excellent sense : 
she felt that when she was not called upon to give 
advice, or to reprehend what was wrong, she had no 
right to interfere between her daughter and her hus- 
band ; and indeed, what could she say ? Emmeline 
was certainly changed ; she was no longer the gay, 
light-hearted being she used to be, but apparently 
her husband behaved perfectly well to her ; at least, 
nothing had ever passed that Mrs. Benson could 
have taken hold of as a proof unkindness ; and as for 
Emmeline, she was to him gentleness — acquiescence 
itself ; but still, Mrs. Benson could not help feeling 
that all was not right, although she could not perhaps 
have given any positive reason for her suspicions. 
How she longed to bid her dear girl confide to her 
every feeling, every care of her heart, as in days of 
yore, when she hushed her young sorrows to rest on 
her bosom, and kissed away her childish tears I But 
when a mother resigns her darling to him who is to 
be the arbiter of her future destiny, she loses, in a 
great measure, that dear prerogative of afifectiou. 
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Mrs. Benson felt this, and wisely forebore ; and the 
next day, without anything more passing between 
them on the subject, they set off together for Charlton, 
where Mr. Benson had, since his daughter's marriage, 
chiefly resided. 

When there, Emmeline wrote to her husband. 
There is something so private, so sacred, in a 
letter — we can, in writing, express so much, which, 
either from shyness, or emotion, we cannot bring 
ourselves to say by word of mouth, that Emmeline 
longed to give way to her inclinations, and pour out 
on the paper her feelings towards him ; but she felt 
that the utterance of one word which could in any 
way be interpreted into an allusion to her painful 
situation, would be breaking her engagement ; and 
she merely told him of her journey and her safe 
arrival ; glad of having . even such uninteresting 
subjects to treat of, and, this to Fitzhenry ! to Him, 
to whom she could have written volumes ! 

In about ten days she got an answer; it had no 
date (his letters to her never had beyond the post 
town on the frank). In it, he named the day for hisv 
return to Arlingford. Two days previous to it, not- 
withstanding Mrs. Benson's remonstrances. 'and lier 
father's railleries, Emmeline persisted on returning 
home. "He might possibly arrive," she thought to 
herself; ** something might bring him back before 
the day he had fixed upon, and she was resolved oo 
departurcp" 
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But, exactly the contrary from what she had an- 
ticipated, happened — that day passed in anxious but 
vain expectation : and the next — and the next. At 
length, on the fourth, Reynolds, with a countenance 
expressive of the share he had taken in her disap- 
pointment, put a letter into Emmeline's hand, with 
the well-known, well-beloved signature of Fitzhenry. 
And it did not, this time, merely enclose a printed 
petition, but was from himself. He said in it, that 
the unexpected arrival of his friend Mr. Pelham (the 
minister at Vienna) had detained him in town, as 
he had waited till he could accompany him to Ar- 
lingford, which he now hoped he should be able to 
do in a couple of days. Mr. Moore, his former 
travelling companion, would also come with him, and 
they would soon be followed by his cousin, Lady 
Saville, her husband, and sister. Erameline had just 
seen Lady Saville, when she had paid a visit of form 
to the Benson family, on the marriage being declared ; 
and she was, on the wedding-day, one of the many re- 
%itions present at the ceremony. 
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CHAP. V. 

** As t'other day my hand he seized. 
My blood with thrilling motion flew : 
Trembling all o'er, like one ill pleased, 
Perhaps I from his hold withdrew. 
*Twas fear alone — he read me wrong — 
Had he retained my hand, ere long 
He had felt its pressure too." Gat. 

Two tedious solitary days were still to be passed be- 
fore Emmeline expected Fitzhenry to arrive at Ar-. 
lingford. Being secure that she had the house all 
to herself, she felt a strong inclination to visit his 
room, which she had never yet entered. It would 
be, she thought, the next best thing to seeing him- 
self. Treading softly, as if almost fearful he might 
hear her, she put her hand on the handle of the door, 
looked round to see if she was observed, and then 
hastily turned it. The door was locked. 

The noise she made brought a housemaid out of 
an adjoining room. — " The door is fastened, my lady," 
said the woman when my lord went away, he desired 
the housekeeper to keep the key ; but I will step to 
Mrs. Brown and fetch it, if your ladyship wants any- 
thing.'* 

" Oh no, it is of no consequence," said Emmeline, 
colouring deeply, as if detected in some crime. 

Emmeline was the most single-hearted of beings. 
She had not sufBicient presence of mind to think of 
any excuse to make for wishing to go into her 
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husband's apartment ; and with a feeling of awkward- 
ness, almost of shame, she returned to her own. 
Disappointed, and dispirited, she knew not what to 
turn to ; and, for the first time in her life, felt it im- 
possible to occupy herself; the day appeared endless, 
and her time, an insupportable weight. As she 
wandered about her own room, her eyes fell on a 
petition which she had received a few days before 
while at Cl^arlton from a poor man residing on the 
estate, whose house and mill had been nearly de- 
stroyed by fire. Engrossed as she now was by her 
own feelings and anxieties, she had entirely forgotten 
this application, and blushing with shame at her 
selfish carelessness, Emmeline hurried into the dining- 
room to ring for Reynolds in order to inquire into 
the story. 

In that room hung a picture of Fitzhenry, painted 
at the time of his leaving school, when a boy about 
sixteen. It was much less handsome than he now 
was ; his character was not then, as now, marked on 
his countenance, giving it that look of manly openness, 
and yet of feeling, for which it was so remarkable ; 
but (jis the eyes looked out of the picture and seemed 
to smile on the beholder) it was so agreeable to 
Emmeline to gaze on it, that, lost in thought, she 
forgot entirely what had brought her there. How 
long she thus remained gazing on tlie picture she 
knew not, but on turning round she saw Reynold^ 
6j:a»ding behind her quiptly waiting her orders. 
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" Did you ring, my lady ? " said the old man with a 
benevolent smile. 

" Oh yes,*' said Emmeline, much embarrassed. 
" But at this moment I have forgotten ■*' 

" Ah, many a time have I forgot myself looking at 
that picture," answered Reynolds. "It was con- 
sidered an excellent likeness when it was done; it 
was just when we left Eton." 

" Why, were you there with Lord Fitzhenry ? " 

" Oh yes ! my lady, I have been with my lord 
ever since he was seven years old ; Lord Arlingford 
did not like to have nursery-maids about him, so I 
had entire charge of him. I went with him to school 
and to Oxford, and then abroad ; so no wonder I love 
him, I may say as my son. I hope no offence,*^ 
added he, tears starting into his eyes. 

" What you were abroad with him? " said Emmeline 
hastily catching at the word ; why she did not know 
except that it seemed always as if that word contained 
the history of her husband's life and affections. 

** Yes, my lady, I was in Italy and at Vienna with 
him. I was three years abroad, and then, when he 
returned again to Italy .... (he paused) — I felt I 
was too old to begin again ; I thought some younger 
servant would suit my lord better, and I begged 
leave to come home ; and (though certainly it was 
not my place) I tried hard to persuade my lord to 
come home too ; for I own I thought little good would 
come of living so much out of one's owa coxwsta:^ — 
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people get a love for rambling, never can settle^ and 
learn bad foreign ways ** 

Again Reynolds stopped short, as if he feared he 
might already have told too much, Emmeline longed 
to hear more, but she also thought perhaps she had 
allowed him to go too far ; and making no comment 
on what he had said, she hastily ejaculated — " Oh ! 
I remember now what I rung for. I want to know 
where that man of the name of Rawlins who wrote 
me this petition now lives, and if you know anything 
about him and what can be done for him." 

" Rawlins whose mill was burnt ? Oh yes ! my 
lady, I know him very well, but all that is settled. 
My lord, to whom he also applied, wrote to me to 
find him employment, and to give him and his family, 
for the present, a cottage that chanced to be vacant, 
and he also desired me to give the wife some allow- 
ance weekly till they had a little recovered themselves 
and till he could see what more could be done fo 
them, for they are honest industrious people, and my 
lord is so good ! I have his letter somewhere about 
me, if your ladyship would like to see it," added • 
Reynolds, searching in a large pocket-book, in which 
among heaps of bills and papers he at last found it, 
and gave it to Emmeline. 

Her heart overflowed towards her husband. 
"How good! how kind he is!" thought she, and 
with a deep sigh added, " he is kind to every one but 
me." 
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There was nothing in the letter except what Rey- 
nolds had told her. But the mere sight of Fltz- 
henry's handwriting was a pleasure to Emmeline. 
She was about returning it to its owner, when on the 
other side of the page, a postscript and her own name 
caught her eye, and with a beating heart, she read 
these words — 

" I hope you have attended to those alterations in 
thfe greenhouse which Lady Fitzhenry wished to have 
made — and desire the groom to exercise her horse 
properly for her before her return home, for when 
I last rode him he was muclitoo spirited." 

Emmeline read and re-read these few words ex- 
pressive of care and thought about her, till she ex- 
aggerated their meaning far beyond their real import, 
and on them built many a visionary castle of future 
happiness I Glad also to have found an object for a 
ride, she desired that her horse might be immediately 
got ready in order to go and visit this afflicted family ; 
and many an additional caress and kind word did she 
address to the animal as she patted its glossy neck, 
for it was now connected in her mind with Fitzhenry 
and with the first expression of care and interest 
about herself which had ever escaped him. 

She found the poor man Kawlins overflowing 
with gratitude, and offering up fervent prayers for 
her husband's welfare, in which it cannot be doubted 
she most heartily joined. 

Buoyed up by all these exhilarating feelia^a> ^\2kSiw 

Q 2 
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had almost forgotten her real situation, and the terms 
on which she and this beloved Fitzhenry lived ; and 
in these flattering dreams, the two intervening days 
quickly passed, and that on which she was to expect 
him at last arrived. The whole of the morning was 
spent in restless anticipations of happiness, picturing 
to herself their meeting, fancying what he would say 
to her, how he would look at her, until the welcome 
sound of his carriage wheels driving up to the door 
was heard. With a beating heart she flew to the 
window, and her delighted eye caught the first glance 
of the face she loved. 

His two friends were with him, and all three en- 
tered the room together. Emmeline was so over- 
joyed at seeing him again after a month's separation 
— (a century in love's calculation of time), that fear- 
ful of expressing too much, she remained as if spell- 
bound in her place. Fitzhenry came up to her, but 
his manner was, if possible, more cold, more embar- 
rassed than ever. How unlike the meeting which she 
had indulged herself in acting over and over in her 
own imagination ! He (not without evident embarrass- 
ment of manner) introduced his two companions to 
her. Mr. Pelham had one of those calm but expres« 
sive countenances which directly obtains our interest ; 
and when he held out his hand to Emmeline^ claim-^ 
ing the friendship of his friend's wife, the interest 
seemed reciprocal. Indeed, his look of anxious cari« 
osity when presented to her^ would have been almost 
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painful, had not his manner been marked with a pecu- 
liar appearance of kindness. 

Very different was the impression made on Emme- 
line by Mr. Moore. Although he looked clever and 
lively, she shrunk at once from him ; the glance of 
his eye had something penetrating and satirical which 
she feared. With a pure guileless heart, and an un- 
reproving conscience, poor Emmeline could not help 
dreading a quick observer of feelings in all the little 
daily occurrences of life. 

The rest of the party that Fitzhenry had announced 
followed the day after. Lady Saville was what might 
be called agreeable in society, although more from 
possessing the high polish and easy manner of the 
worlds than from any decided talents or accomplish- 
ments. At first she and her sister had^ with the true 
impertinence of fine ladies, settled that Emmeline 
could only be fit to laugh at ; and they anticipated i^o 
little amusement in quizzing the banker's daughter. 
But when they found her (as even they were them- 
selves obliged to allow) quite on a par with them- 
selves, perfect in manners, and in fact possessing the 
outward good breeding of the world, although free 
from that falsehood and selfishness which so often 
destroys its charm, they changed their tone, and re- 
solved they would patronise her, declaring, " she was 
quite a person to be brought forward." And they 
soon found real pleasure in her society and conversa- 
tion* 
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Some of the county neighbours, with whom Lady 
Saville was previously acquainted, joined the party, 
and the house was quite full. This Emmeline plainly 
saw was now Fitzhenry's plan of life when obliged to 
be at Arlingford ; and she was compelled with a sigh 
to confess it was the best for them both ; for in so 
numerous a society of course they were necessarily 
apart, and any coldness was little remarked. She 
could not help being aware that the distant coldness 
and awkwardness of their manner to each other had 
rather increased than diminished. And how could it 
be otherwise? Two people no way connected can 
live under the same roof mutually cold and careless, 
and still be perfectly good friends, for the one would 
think so little about the other, that, when thrown to- 
gether by chance, their manners would wear the ease 
of indifference. But between Fitzhenry and Emme- 
line this was impossible. Both entirely engrossed by 
one feeling (which was to be concealed from the 
other), they had no point de reunion, no neutral 
ground on Avhich to meet ; and the more poor Emme- 
lin^'s affections became engaged, the more — and she 
felt conscious of it herself — the more timid and cold 
her manner grew towards her husband, and that of 
course reacted on Fitzhenry's. He was evidently 
also much out of spirits, and looked very ill. Mr. 
Moore's excessive gaiety seemed to annoy him ; he 
rallied him too much on his gravity, and on his lately 
acquired married importance (as he called it), appear* 
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ing to Emmeline purposely to take pleasure in thus 
tormenting him. 

Mr. Pelham seemed the friend whom Fitzhenry 
decidedly preferred, and yet, after their being for any 
time together, the latter always appeared more than 
usually abstracted and dejected. Mr. Pelham too was 
the person who seemed to pay the most attention, and 
to take the greatest interest in herself. She fancied, 
indeed, that he watched them both ; but it was always 
with such a kind, compassionate, benignant look, that 
she did not, as with Mr, Moore, shrink from his 
scrutiny. 

The winter was now far advanced ; hunting and 
shooting kept the gentlemen almost entirely out of 
doors, and Emmeline and her female companions 
were generally all the morning left to themselves. 
One rainy day, on which it was impossible for them 
to leave the house, and when Lady Saville had run 
through or yawned over every novel and review in 
the drawing-room, she proposed, for the sake of ex- 
ercise, to go all over the house. " I have never yet 
been admitted into your sanctum sanctorum, Lady 
Fitzhenry," said she ; " pray let me go." 

" Oh ! pray do," echoed a young lady, starting up 
from a table at which she had been seated the whole 
morning, with most laudable industry engaged in 
working a purse, and endeavouring to make a hearts- 
ease out of invisible blue and yellow beads. " Do 
let us go ; it will get us through this dull ia.Q^x\\w.'^ 
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SO nicely ; and renllj without Mr. Moore's jokes and 
the battledoor and shuttlecock, one don't know whft 
to do with oneself." 

Emmeline, always willing to be obliging, led the 
way to her apartment. 

*' How comfortable ! how pretty I " all exclaimed. 
" Did you fit up this room yourself? " inquired Lady 
Saville. Emmeline answered, that she found it as it 
was when she first came to Arlingford. « What t 
delightful, gallant husband!" said Lady Saville. 
" Now that was his foreign education ; all men 
should be sent abroad previous to their marrying, to 
be properly drilled ; it improves them wonderfully." 
Poor Emmeline could not quite assent to this observa- 
tion. 

** Oh I dear, dear Lady Fitzhenry I" said the purse- 
making young lady (by name Miss Selina Danvers)^ 
flying up to her and seizing her hand with ecstatic 
fondness, " I have the greatest possible favour to ask 
of you ; pray, pray grant it — it is to let me see your 
wedding-dress ; I shall be more obliged to you than I 
can express." 

" There is nothing remarkable to see," said Emme- 
line, coldly, not feeling the smallest wish to behold, 
or have discussed, what brought back so painfully to 
her mind the day on which she wore it. 

"That is really being very modest," said Lady 
Saville, "for it was beautiful, and, moreover, you 
looked remarkably pretty in it; and I own I was 
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rather provoked at my worthy cousin Fitzhenry's 
excessive stupidity or bashfulness, for I don't think 
he ever looked at you. I never saw a man so com- 
pletely stupified and put out as he was at his wed- 
ding ; and when I wished him joy, he stared, and 
looked as silly and sheepish as possible. Love cer- 
tainly had upon him the direct contrary effect from 
what it had on Cymon." 

" Dear, how odd I " exclaimed Miss Danvers. *' But 
who is Mr. Cymon, and what did it do to him ? Now 
don't laugh at me so, one can't know everybody ; and 
I don't go every year to London as you do." 

This new scent about Cymon, however, could not 
put the wedding finery out of Selina's head, and 
she teased poor Emmeline till she obtained from 
her a reluctant consent that her maid and the gown 
should be rung for ; and soon the whole para- 
phernalia was exhibited with pride and pomp by Mrs. 
Jenkins. 

Miss Selina went into ecstasies at each separate 
flower and flounce, and throwing the bridal veil over 
her head, she flew to the glass to look at herself. 
" What a beauty it is ! " she exclaimed. " Dear, how 
I should like to be married ! one looks so interesting 
in a lace gown and veil. Lady Fitzhenry, were you 
very much frightened at the ceremony ? did you cry ? 
For my part, I don't think I should be able to keep 
my countenance for laughing." 

" At what ?" demanded Lady Saville, 
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" Oh ! I don't know at what, in particular ; but I 
think it would be so odd for me to be married." 

" Why should it be more odd for you than any one 
else ?" rejoined Lady Saville. 

" Oh ! I can't tell, only because I think it would be 
so droll — but I should like it of all things — and then 
the new chaise-and-four, and the favours, and drivinir 
off in such a bustle,* and all the people in the street 
staring at one ; and one's wedding-ring, and one's new 
name ; it would all be so charming. If I had been 
you, Lady Fitzhenry, I think I should have rung the 
bell the minute I was married, to have had the plea- 
sure of hearing the servant say, * Yes, my lady^ Oh ! 
I have another great favour to ask," continued Miss 
Selina, who had by this time satisfied her curiosity 
about the gown and veil ; ^* do let me see your picture 
of Lord Fitzhenry." 

Emmeline assured her she had none to show her. 

" No ? dear, how odd ! I thought when people were 
married, they had always their pictures painted in 
miniature as a thing of course, and I had even settled 
beforehand how ours should be done — I all in clouds 
and thin drapery, by Mrs. Mee, you know, and ho in 



armour." 



"And who is the he whoso costume you have 
already fixed upon ? " inquired Lady Saville. 

<* Oh I I don't know ; whoever I may chance to 
marry. But, Lady Fitzhenry, how did it happen that 
you had no miniatures done ? for yours was a regular 
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marriage, was it not? Everybody delighted, and 
jewels and plate, and all that sort of thing ; and then 
Lord Fitzhenry is so handsome. Lady Saville, don't 
you think Lord Fitzhenry is the most beautiful man 
you ever saw, and the most agreeable?" 

" Why I don't know how far I may venture to 
answer that question. What would Sir George say ? *' 
replied Lady Saville, laughing. 

" Oh ! Sir George is very tall and good-looking too, 
and dresses himself very well ; but still he does not put 
on his neckcloth near so well as Lord Fitzhenry ; and 
after all, the neckcloth is the principal thing in a man, 
and Lady Fitzhenry is certainly the most fortunate of 
people ; but she takes her good luck very quietly, I 
must say — not even to have talked of her wedding 
gown ! was it not strange ? " 

By this time every thing was thoroughly admired, 
examined, and descanted upon in Emmeline's room, 
and many a question put to her, which she found it 
rather difficult to answer. 

" Well, where do we proceed to next ? " said Lady 
Saville, going out into the gallery. " What room is 
this ? " pointing to Ernest's. 

*^ Oh ! that is Lord Fitzhenry's," answered Emme- 
line, hastily ; " we had better not go there." 

** Why not ? " inquired Lady Saville. 

" He may be engaged with business," replied Em- 
meline, conscious she was colouring, " and we may 
disturb him." 
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'* Engaged with business ? wb j yon know be is oit 
hunting twenty miles off ; but, at any rate, we nutf 
knock and demand admission." And she knocked il 
the door. No sound was to be beard, and sbe tamed 
the lock. " Why, I really believe, Lady Fitzbeniji' 
continued she, '' you are afraid of going in, for fear of 
finding all my worthy cousin's former cAeres amki 
hanging round the room on peg% like Bluebeard** 
wives." 

At this sally, Miss Danvers laughed immoderately* 
" I am dying to go in. — Dear Lady Saville, pray, pray 
open the door ; I am sure we shall find something 
odd." 

Emmeline could think of no further reason to give 
for not entering ; and, in truth, felt rather glad of the 
opportunity thus forced upon her of visiting that 
room where Fitzhenry had passed and still passed w 
many hours of his life. A person's apartment is cer^ 
tainly the next best thing to their society, and even 
ranks in the gratification of our feelings before a 
letter ; we seem to be admitted into all their occupa- 
tions, even into their very thoughts. The oddg and 
ends belonging to them scattered about identify us so 
much with them. Every one must have experienced 
this when going into the room that has been inhabited 
by some dear friend immediately after their departure; 
the pens they have used still lying wet on the table, 
the books they had been reading — a glove, or hand- 
kerchief forgotten. How strongly do such trifles 
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I sometimes affect us, and give us a deceitful feeling of 

I their presence ! 

i Lady Saville had opened the door into Fitzhenry's 

; room, and Emmeline had gone in with the rest, when 
luckily, after Miss Selina had expressed her astonish- 
ment at Lord Fitzhenry's sleeping in the little couch 
bed, and had inquired of Lady Saville whether it was 
not very droll — a book of French caricatures at- 
tracted and fixed the attention of the whole party, 
and Emmeline was thus left at liberty to look at every 
thing in the room, and indulge in her own reflections. 
There was the table at which he wrote, the chair 
on which he sat, and she placed herself in it. On the 
table, among a confusion of parliamentary papers, 
pamphlets, bills, &c. was a volume of Petrarch, lying 
open, as if lately read, and by it the cover of a letter 
recently torn open. It was directed to Fitzhenry, 
and in a woman's hand. On the seal ,were the words, 
" Tout ou rien^^ — words which said volumes to .poor 
Emmeline's heart. She tried to make out the post- 
mark, but it was so blotted over that she could only 
decypher the date, which convinced her it had been 
that very day received ! With a sort of shudder she 
threw it again on the table ; and, getting up from her 
seat, her eye was attracted by two drawings which 
hung over the chimney-piece : they were evidently 
views in Italy and Greece. In both of them were the 
same two figures : below one of the drawings, these 
lines from Lord Byron were written :-^ 
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" Sweet Florence ! those were pleasant timei 
When worlds were staked fur ladies' eyes. 
Had hards as many realms as rhymes. 
Thy charms might raise new Anthonies. 

** Though fate forhids sach things to be» 
Yet, by thine eyes and ringlets curled, 
I cannot lose a world for thee, 
But would not lose thee for a world." 



Beneath the other drawing was a Greek inscriptioi. 
They were slight sketches, and the figures were small; 
one of them had an air of Fitzhenry not to be mis* 
taken by her who knew his every look and gestuei 
The other was a female figure. Emmeline's eyo 
were riveted on the drawings ; she could not doutt 
who and what they represented ; some days of pecu- 
liar enjoyment, some tender moments, were thus re- 
called, and poor Emmeline's spirit sank within her. 

On the mantel-piece lay Fitzhenry's pencil-case^ 
pocket-book, and several of those sort of trifles that 
seem so intimately connected with the person to 
whom they belong. Emmeline had a gratification in 
taking them in her hand, and examining them 
minutely : at last, she found a small turquoise brooch 
which she had often observed in his neck-hand- 
kerchief; it had apparently been originally meant for 
a woman's ornament. Emmeline had on one almost 
exactly similar. The temptation to exchange them 
was too strong to be resisted — with trembling fingers 
she unfastened her own pin ; but again carefully 
examined Fitzhenry's, for fear of his detecting the 
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excliange. At the back of his, in small letters, she 
saw " Firenze," but the word was almost worn away, 
and nearly obliterated ; her courage however nearly 
failed her, although she thought she might contrive 
to scratch something on her own brooch to resemble 
the inscription, but, just at that minute, Lady Saville, 
who had finished her book of caricatures, and looked 
at every thing in the room, coming up, proposed their 
proceeding to the rest of the house — Emmeline 
started almost with the embarrassment of guilt : she 
had no time for further doubt, she hastily threw 
down on the marble slab her own brooch, and carried 
off her husband's. 

Almost terrified at what she had done, when they 
met in the drawing-room before dinner, she looked 
anxiously at Fitzhenry's handkerchief. He turned 
towards the light, and she had the satisfaction to see 
her own pin placed as usual, and, consequently, that 
he had not discovered the exchange. 

To those who may be inclined to think Emmeline's 
feelings on this, so trifling an occasion, as exagge- 
rated, we have only to say, that proving themselves 
never to have been in love, we can no more attempt 
to explain the case to them^ than to describe colours 
to a person born blind. 

Delighted and elated with her prize, poor Emme- 
line's spirits rose above their now usual state, and 
when, after dinner. Lady Saville declared she wanted 
exercise to get rid of a headache, and pro^oae^dL 
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dancing, Emmeline readllj forwarded her wish, aw 
offered her seryice as musician. Every one willing 
acquiesced, and they soon made up a qnadriOt 
Fitzbenry and Mr. Pelbam were the only two wto 
did not join in the dance ; and they continaed stand- 
ing over the fire, seemingly engaged in very earne* 
conversation. When the quadrille was ended, Emme- 
line played a waltz ; this was still less to be resisted, 
and the whole party immediately swung round tbe 
room. 

" I can play a waltz," said Mrs. Danvers, the purse- 
making young lady's mother, who had just then 
entered the room — '* I can't bear to see you. Lady 
Fitzhenry, labouring at the pianoforte; do let «< 
play who can do nothing else, and do you go and 
join the dancers." — And she insisted on Cmmelioe 
resigning her post 

All were engaged : there was no one left to waltt 
with. Emmeline was young; by nature gay, she 
liked dancing as all gay young people do. The 
music, the sight of others whirling round, all had 
revived her former love for the amusement, and, not 
liking to deprive any one of a partner, she set off 
alone after the rest. Unsupported, and lately out of 
practice, she soon grew giddy, the room turned 
round, she knew not where she went, and, to save 
herself from falling, she caught hold of something she 
had run against, putting her other hand over her eyes 
till the di2£iness had gone off. When it had subsided^ 
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still keeping her hold, she looked up to see where she 
was. 

It was her husband's arm she had hold of! 

She could scarcely check a scream of alarm which 
burst from her lips, when conscious of what she had 
done : she hastily withdrew her hand, her flushed 
cheek turning deadly pale. Fitzhenry was looking at 
her attentively, but with evident surprise, and 
indeed, even apparent displeasure I 

The whole occurrence, which did not occupy above 
a minute, had been mistaken by the dancers. They 
thought she was proposing to him to waltz with her, 
and Mr. Moore hastily said, " That is right, Lady 
Fitzhenry ; make that lazy fellow dance. No one 
waltzes so well or was so fond of it ; and it is too 
ridiculous his giving himself already the airs of an 
old married man ! " 

" Lord and Lady Fitzhenry dance together ! Oh ! 
that will be charming," exclaimed Miss Selina, 
clapping her hands in foolish ecstasy. 

" Come, come along, Fitzhenry," rejoined Mr. 
Moore : " don't be bashful ; ask Lady Fitzhenry in 
proper form to do you the favour of dancing with 
you." 

" Certainly," said Ernest, rather embarrassed : " cer- 
tainly — with pleasure, if Lady Fitzhenry wishes 

I mean, if she will waltz with me, and can get no 
better partner." 

" Oh ! I never meant that -— I was only giddy 
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," said Emmeline, hardly knowing what she 



said or did. The other waltzers stopped. "Now, 
Lady Fitzhenry, we will follow you," said the per- 
secuting Mr. Moore. Any further explanation or 
objection was impossible: waltz together they must 
— and Fitzhenry put his arm round her slight 
figure. 

All those who talk of the waltz as of a dance pos- 
sessing no other attraction, no more interest than that 
of any other, and owing the ill name it bears merely 
to a cry raised against it by prejudice in a country 
where as yet it is but newly introduced, have never 
waltzed with him or her they love ; for then their own 
feelings would answer, and silence them. 

Emmeline felt her husband's arm round her waist; 
her hand was clasped in his, and his breath played on 
her forehead. Her feelings almost overcame her! 
Her heart beat so violently that she could hardly 
breathe, and again her head became giddy ! 

Fitzhenry, as Mr. Moore had said, was an excellent 
waltzer — he had waltzed much at Vienna, where his 
intimacy with Lady Florence had commenced by her 
teaching him this very dance. Without any seeming 
effort, he bore along Emmeline's light form — for 
already she could hardly support herself. She fan- 
cied he pressed her more closely to him — it could, 
alas ! be only fancy ; but quite overcome, and com- 
plaining of faintness, she begged him, in a scarcely 
audible voice^ to stop. He immediately withdrew his 
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arm, took her to a chair, and seeing her really near 
fainting, fetched her a glass of water. 

Everything conspired to overpower poorEmmeline: 
it was with difficulty she restrained her tears, and as 
soon as she could trust herself to walk, she left the 
room. But no Fitzhenry followed to ask an explana- 
tion of her conduct ; and in darkness, and alone, she 
no longer endeavoured to stifle her feelings. Fitz- 
henry was evidently not pleased : there had been an 
expression of formal, almost ironical civility on his 
countenance, when forced to offer himself as her 
partner, that she had never seen before, and which 
struck on her heart. And then, although mere common 
civility had induced him to assist her when evidently 
unwell, yet it was almost beyond his usual coldness 
to allow her to leave the room alone, careless of what 
had affected her, or whether she had recovered or 
not. 

It was impossible, however, to endeavour to explain 
herself before others, and Fitzhenry now carefully 
avoided their ever being tete-a-tete. "Thus ends,'* 
thought Emmeline, " the vain dream — the last hope 
of ever pleasing him ! Indifference is growing into 
positive dislike ; and soon we shall be more than total 
strangers to each other." 

As she uttered these words, a gentle knock at the 
door made her heart beat. It « could only be him — 
and in an instant passing to the most delightful anti- 
cipationSy she started from her seat, and with a 

H 2 
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trembling voice, she gave leave to enter. The door 
opened : but even through the darkness of the room 
she soon was aware of her mistake, for it was merely 
Lady Saville who was to come to inquire after her. 

" My dear Lady Fitzhenry," said she, " I fear yon 
are not well, so I ventured to come and doctor you a 
little." 

" Oh ! it is nothing," replied Emmeline, with diffi- 
culty restraining fresh tears of disappointment: "I 
have not waltzed lately, and it made me very giddy, 
that is all." 

" And perhaps you should not have waltzed now," 
added Lady Saville ; " for really you have not been 
looking well lately ; we have all remarked it. You 
overfag yourself with your constant endeavours to 
amuse our good country neighbours, and with those 
long rides which you will take, for I am sure you are 
not strong." 

Emmeline, wishing to avoid all conversation on the 
subject of her looks and health, conscious that both 
had suffered from her loss of happiness, hastily got up, 
declaring she was quite recovered ; and, after bathing 
her eyes and temples with some cold water, she pro- 
posed returning to the drawing-room. 

" But are you quite sure you are well enough ? ** 
said Lady Saville — " had you not better lie down a 
little, for you still look pale." 

Emmeline insisted on going. 

*^ Well, I understand your not liking to make a fusa 
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and excite inquiries ; for one's friends will tease one 
so with remedies ; so if you are really able, come 
along, lean on me ; " and she drew Emmeline 's arm 
within hers. 

When they entered the room, Fitzhenry went up to 
them: hoped Emmeline was quite recovered, and 
brought a chair for her ; but all this was done in cold 
civility, and no more passed. Mr. Pelham came im- 
mediately, and sat down by her, evidently with the 
kind purpose of entering into conversation with her, 
in order to save her from being an object of attention 
to the rest of the party. The dancing went on ; but 
Emmeline's spirits were gone> and she took no share 
in what passed around her that evening. 

'* What capital fun we have had ! " said Selina, as 
they all left the drawing-room for the night. " I am 
sure I could dance all day long : could not you, Lady 
Fitzhenry ? Don't you like dancing of all things ? I 
am sure you must, you dance so well." 

Emmeline absently answered — "I have liked it, 
but it is a taste that soon goes off." 

" Soon, indeed I " said Mrs. Danvers, who had been 
playing the waltzes and quadrilles to them for the last 
hour, " if it is already gone with you : why you talk 
as if you were an old woman, Lady Fitzhenry. I 
don*t think it is many months since I saw you appa- 
rently enjoying the amusement as much as any one — 
indeed, not many minutes." 

Emmelin^ vexed at her forgetfulneas^ xaa.^^ tjl^ 
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replj. She saw her hnsband's eyes were fixed upon 
her ; and, anxious to pat an end to so disagreeable an 
evening, she complained of headache, and wishiog 
them all good night, she hastened into her own apart- 
ment 

When there, she found that the brooch — the 
precious brooch, was missing. She dared not tell her 
maid of her loss, for fear that anj inquiry after it 
would lead to a discovery of her theft ; but^ as socm 
as she was gone, and all was quiet in the house, £m- 
meline examined every part of the gallery, and of the 
drawing-room; but all in vain, and at lengthy tired 
and annoyed, she was obliged to give up the search, 
trusting that daylight would betray its hiding-place. 



CHAPTER VI. 

It grieved her not a little, tho' 



She seemed it well to beare. 

And thus she reasons with herself — 

** Some fault perhaps in me, 

** Somewhat is done, that so he doth : 

** Alas ! what may it be ? 

** How may I winne him to myself ? 

** He is a man, and men 

** Have imperfections ; it behoves 

** Me pardon nature then." 

The Patient CouirrEss. 

The next morning, before her maid came to her, Em- 
meline again renewed her search for the brooch, but 
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with as little success as on the night before. It de- 
layed her dressing ; and when she entered the breakfast- 
room, all were already assembled — Mr. Moore coming 
in at an opposite door at the same minute. 

" Who owns a turquoise pin ? " (said he, in a loud, 
sententious voice, as he approached the breakfast 
table) *' with some mysterious, and, I conclude, very 
sentimental letters at the back." 

Fitzhenry, who was reading the newspaper, in- 
stantly laid it down. He felt for his brooch, and 
forgetting that he had not put on any that morning, 
exclaimed, at the same moment with Emmeline — "I 
do ! " Both looked at each other, and coloured. 

"Well, I never knew such a pattern pair," said 
Moore ; " they have so conscientiously everything in 
common, that they have but one brooch between 
them, and I suppose decorate themselves with it 
alternately. " Pin of my pin — brooch of my brooch," 
added he, laughing : " without the help of Solomon, I 
really don*t know how to decide the matter between 
you, for it is quite a law case in his line, and much 
beyond me." 

" Pray give it me," said Emmeline, in a low voice, 
inexpressibly annoyed. 

" The brooch is mine, I am sure," said Fitzhenry, 
holding out his hand for it, and apparently not much 
less discomposed. 

"Hold, if you please," said Moore; "I have not 
studied the law, up three pair of stairs m lAW5.0^\:i% 
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Inn, and poured over musty books for nothing 
must have proofs and witneases before I adjudgs 
disputed prize. Let us call into court the letlei 
tae back, they may throw some light on the Bubje 
Let me see," continued he, putting on his nose 
spectacles of one of the company, and affectinj 
important legal tone, "Ft is very easily distinguis 
but what the deuce is it that comes between lliat 
zc, which are plainly the letters at the end? Ft 1 
a little as if it really did belong to one Lord 1 
henry, I must own (if be is so unsentimental e 
vear his own name next his heart) ; but even under 
extraordinary supposition, I can't turn a e into r ; 
any trick of law or logic — so I am still at a loss i 
do what I will, I cannot, with these letters, spell y?i 
or fidelila, or any of those pretty words." 

Emiueline said no more ; she endeavoured to 1 
herself with the break fast- things, hut poured 
everything wrong, and made all sorts of Strf 
iniatabes. Fitzhcnry got up, and went to Mr. Mc 

"Come, Moore, no more of this nonsense ; give 
tlie brooch, and Lady Fitzhenry and I can afterw 
settle to which of us it belongs." 

"As lord of the manor, I suppose you claia 
slrny goods," rejoined Moore ; " otherwise I must 
joura is a most despotic measure, and a little like 
lion in the fable." 

At tfaia, Miss Danvers, who Lad been some 1 
titterings burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, 
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" How droll Mr. Moore is ! " she exclaimed : " pray, 
Lord Fitzhenry, let me look at this brooch ; there is 
such a fuss about it that it must be something very 
extraordinary, and I am sure I could make out the 
letters," said she, looking significantly at Moore, " for 
I know all sorts of mottos, and sentiments, and those 
kind of things, for brooches, and bracelets, and purses, 
and seals," — and she held out her hand for the 
brooch. 

" It is not worth looking at," said Fitzhenry, coldly, 
18 he put it into his waistcoat pocket. 

" I think the lion is a little gruff," whispered the 
jroung lady to her neighbour at the breakfast-table, 
md again laughed violently at what she imagined to 
be wit. 

" Well," she continued, " I give notice, that when I 
narry, I mean to have my own way, and be my own 
nistress, and not be so submissive as Lady Fitzhenry. 
[ shall have as many brooches as I please, given me by 
.vhom I please; for I suspect," added she, signifi- 
ijantly, " there is some story about this brooch — some 
nystery we none of us know ; but I am determined I 
,vill find it out: it is just the sort of thing I like — 
ind see how Lady Fitzhenry blushes — I am getting 
lear the mark, I suspect." 

**Don*t rattle on so foolishly, Selina," said her 
nother, trying to check her talkative daughter. 

" Tiiat is what mamma always says," retorted Miss 
Danvers, pettishly, and looking around for support ia 
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her denial of the charge of follj. ^' Mamma never 1 
lets me speak, which is verj hard, for I am sure Iia' 
saying no harm," added she, addressing Mr. Moor, 
whom she seemed to have dabbed her champion. 

" I never presume to contradict mammas," answered 
he ; " otherwise I should say that such a month coold 
never utter anything which it would not be agreeable 
to hear." 

The young lady giggled, and encouraged by the 
compliment, went on— - 

" Pray, Mr. Moore (seriouslt/, as you are a lawyer), 
will you tell me, have husbands a right by law to 
read all their wives* letters, as well as seize on their 
brooches ? Lady Fitzhenry, does Lord Fitzhenry read 
all your letters ? " 

"I should think he would be sorry to take the 
trouble," said Emmeline, forced to reply to so direct a 
question, although, from the quickness with which one 
silly idea chased another in Selina's mind, she seldom 
required any answer. 

" Why ? have you a great many correspondents ? I do 
so like correspondents, don't you ? and to get letters all 
crossed, and written under the seal, and everywhere ; 
is it not delightful ? I have so many friends I doat 
upon, that there is not a day I don't write two or three 
long letters, and tell them everything I feel and 
think ; and then it passes away the morning so well ; 
don't it, Mr. Moore ? " 

"Why, I really cannot boast of as many confi- 
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^ential friends, or as much capacity of heart as you 
seem to be blessed with," said he ; " and, moreover, 
I have nothing to confide ; so that I fear a very small 
note would contain all my feelings and thoughts." 

" Dear, how shocking ! and how odd ! I have so 
many darling friends, to whom I have so much to 
say, that I could write to them for ever ; and then, 
when we have nothing particular to write about, we 
suppose ourselves people in a novel, and so carry on a 
story, under feigned names : mine is Celestina." 

" Such a correspondence must be very interesting ! 
and may I ask," continued Moore, " who is the hero 
worthy of such a heroine ? " 

" Oh, that I won't tell," said Miss Danvers, slyly — 
"that is a secret ; but, if you choose to guess, I will 
tell you when you are wrong. So far I will go ; but 
I won't allow of any questions about tall and short, 
and fat and thin, and that sort of thing." 

Here all laughed ; and Selina, quite satisfied that 
it was at her wit, glanced round the table with an eye 
of triumph, until, encountering Fitzhenry's grave, 
pre-occupied countenance, which plainly showed that 
he had not joined in the applause, she said, "Ah, 
Lord Fitzhenry is still thinking of his brooch, and of 
that blush of Lady Fitzhenry's, which seems to stick 
in his throat." 

"I am sure you are very good to take so much 
interest in what concerns us," replied Fitzhenry, 
dryly. 
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** Oh no, it is not good at all ; for it i» my 
greatest amusement to find out everybody's little 
secrets, and I am determined I will get at the bottom 
of this somehow." Then, after a pause, suddenly 
addressing Emmeline — "By the bye, said she, now I 
think of it, you were very busy poking about all Lord 
Fitzhenrj'd things in his room, yesterday morning; 
but what that may have to do with this brooch affair, 
I can*t just now make out." 

Fitzhenry looked up astonished, and his eyes were 
immediately fixed on Emmeline's crimson cheeks, but, 
though he looked at her attentively for a few minutes, 
he said nothing ; and, by this time, Mrs. Dan vers' 
frowns had become so repeated, and so decided, that 
they at last succeeded in checking the exuberant 
loquacity of the lively Selina. 

An awkward silence ensued ; every one seemed 
disconcerted, and Fitzhenry, for the first time, to 
Emmeline's observation, appeared totally out of 
humour. Ho soon got up from the breakfast-table, 
and left the room. 

It was a thoroughly wet day ; even the gentlemen 
could not get out — and, to pass the morning, Lady 
Saville proposed practising some songs, in which 
one of them took a part. Poor Emmeline, who could 
not rally her spirits at all, felt little inclined to music 
— but she complied, until at length, fatigued and 
harassed, she gave up her place at the pianoforte to 
Selina, and repaired to her own room. There on the 
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table she found a note addressed to her, in Fitzhenry's 
hand-writing. She trembled as she opened it — it 
contained her own brooch, and these words : — 

** I return you what I suppose to be yours ; how it 
came into my possession, I know not. I have kept 
to my promise — I do all in mj power to promote 
your happiness — do then the same by me, and 
respect feelings which I have honestly confessed to 
you. 

"FiTZHENRY." 

Emmeline read this over and over, scarcely know- 
ing what those last words of the note could possibly 
refer to; so perfectly innocent did she feel of any 
infringement of their agreement, and so satisfied that 
she had never, directly or indirectly, either to him or 
others, hinted at her cruel situation. However, at 
last, calling to mind the manner in which Selina 
had that morning so provokingly entertained the 
company with her silly remarks, she felt convinced 
that, in spite of Fitzhenry's evident contempt for the 
person who made them, they had raised suspicions in 
his mind of her having taken advantage of his absence 
to invade his apartment, and pry into his secrets; 
perhaps had even led him to suppose that she had 
stolen his favourite brooch with the foolish intention 
of wantonly tormenting him. 

Wounded tenderness, and offended pride, alter- 
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nately wrung her heart. To clear herself was im- 
possible, without confessing feelings, which she couM 
not bring herself to avow to one who evidently 
despised and abhorred her, and in despair at the 
cruelly unfavourable light in which untoward circum- 
stances always placed her before himy whom it was 
the first, almost the only wish of her heart to con- 
ciliate and please, poor Emmeline wept in bitterness 
of soul. 

Some sort of reply to this note was, however abso- 
lutely necessary, but it was long before she conld 
resolve on what to say, and at length, entering into 
no particulars, she wrote merely these words : — 

" I scarcely understand you, but I am sure you «to 
me great injustice, and totally mistake me : explana- 
tion, however, is impossible — indeed, would probabfy 
be only uninteresting and irksome to you, and there- 
fore I shall not attempt any. 

"Emmeune.** 

How to give this to Fitzhenry unnoticed was the 
next difficulty, without the risk of a tete-d^tete inter* 
view, which, in the present nervous and irritated state 
of her feelings, she had no courage to seek. She 
heard him in his room, which joined to hers, and there 
lie remained all the morning alone. 

With her note concealed in her hand, and with 
tell-tale eyes, Emmeline joined the party at the usual 
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hour of luncheon, in case of her absence creating 
surprise. Mr. Pelham's attention was immediately 
attracted towards her. 

" I fear you have not yet recovered your waltzing 
of last night," said he, kindly, as if to account for her 
disordered appearance, which no one could help ob- 
serving : " you have still a headache, I am sure, and 
I am not surprised at it. When you give balls^ you 
should put out your stoves ; I wonder how any of the 
dancers could stand the heat of the room last night : 
a walk would do you good ; I think it is clearing up ; 
will you let me accompany you ? " 

Emmeline feeling that, in spite of her endeavours, 
tears still forced themselves into her eyes, and aware 
that she was not quite in a fit state to make the 
agreable to her company, readily agreed, and they set 
forth together. The fresh air revived and composed 
her, and, by degrees, her spirits rallied. Pelham first 
talked on indifierent subjects. At length, some im- 
provement in the place which he was observing, 
brought in Fitzhenr/s name, and, after a moment's 
jiause, he said — "I see my friend Fitzhenry has no 
patience with that poor silly girl, Miss Danvers. I 
have often lectured him on bis want of toleration for 
folly, and of the way that be is apt to take things that 
should only be laughed at, au grand serieux. It 
is the fault of all grave, substantial characters like 
his ; he allows trifles to go too deep with him. To 
be sure, the poor Selina is a fool comme on en voit 
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pen ; but it is not necessary to attend to her, and I 
should be almost tempted with regard to her, to give 
f/ou the same advice as to Fitzhenrj, not anj way to 
notice the nonsense that flows from hen There an 
some people who can make themselves important h 
society only by teasing others ; and if they once find 
out this power, they never let it rest unemployed. I 
am very impudent, I think," added Pelham, smiling; 
" presuming thus to give you advice ; but, as the 
friend of Fitzhenry, I feel that I hare a sort of 
established right to lecture even you." 

Emmeline looked up and smiled, to show in wliat 
good part she took what was so kindly meant. 

" You are very young, my dear Lady Fitzhenry,* 
continued he ; " very new to the world, and your own 
character is naturally so open, so natural, — that you 
are perhaps even too artless. Some part we almost all 
must, to a degree, act in this world. We are all 
sometimes obliged to put a mask on our features and 
feelings. You know I am a diplomate by profession," 
said Pelham, endeavouring to give a light turn to his 
advice, seeing how much at the moment his thm* 
skinned auditor needed the mask he talked of. << Fitz- 
henry has been much used to the world — to women 
of the world," continued he, with a quick, embarrassed 
manner. '* Perhaps you are too much without art 
for him to believe you artless, paradoxical as this may 
sound. In short, as you are destined to live in a 
wicked, unfeeling word, I could, I believe, almost 
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wish you to be a little more wicked and unfeeling 
yourself." 

At this moment, Fitzhenry, with his gun and dogs, 
appeared at a little distance, and when he saw them, 
he immediately came towards theni. It was fortunate, 
for it would have been difficult perhaps for Pelham 
and Emmeline to have extricated themselves from the 
conversation in which they were engaged ; for, vague 
as it might have appeared to any third person, those 
concerned both feared they had gone too far ; the one, 
in what he had said, the other, in what she had 
listened to. 

As Fitzhenry approached^ Emmeline resolved she 
would endeavour to exert that degree of self-control 
which Pelbam recommended, and a feeling of offended 
pride, and of injustice towards her on Fitzhenry's part 
enabled her now to succeed. She drew her veil over 
her face, and though her heart beat, and at first her 
voice trembled, she forced herself to speak on indiffer- 
ent subjects, as if nothing had passed, or rather, as if 
what had passed had not had power to wound her ; 
and, taking an opportunity when Pelham was a yard 
or two behind, she held out her note to Fitzhenry. 
For a minute, he seemed reluctant to take it ; but the 
next, received it from her hand, and putting it hastily 
within his waistcoat, immediately began talking to 
Pelham about the view he was then looking at. 

When they met at dinner-time, Fitzhenry's manner 
to her was as usual ; but the party was ao Vas^^xJoaX 

I 
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they could have little intercourse. In the evening 
to avoid any possibility of the waltzing scene of the 
preceding night, Emmeline immediately took out ha 
work, about which she pretended to be particularlj 
interested, and left the rest of the party to provide 
for their own amusement. 

She and Fitzhcnry still appeared to be the objects 
of Mr. Moore's particular observation, and for that 
purpose, seating himself by Emmeline, " I hope, Ladj 
Fitzhenry," said he, " you have forgiven me for not 
proving myself a better advocate for you this morning 
about the disputed brooch ; but really FitzheniVs 
frowns were so very eloquent and convincingly that I 
could say no more on the subject." 

"And you need not say more now," answered 
Fitzhenry, rather impatiently, without taking his eyes 
from the Review he was reading ; " that foolish affiur 
is settled ; we have both our own, and both are satis- 
lied." 

" Alas ! " thought Emmeline, " how much he is 
mistaken ! " 

Moore looked at them alternately with an air of 
incredulity. " Well, you are strange, mysterious peo- 
ple," said he ; " but if you are content, I am sure so 
am I ; " and, laying his hand on the first book he saw, 
and which proved to be Childe Harold, he read some 
^nes of it aloud. 

" Are you a great admirer of Lord Byron^ ^dj 
^^i*«henry ? " said he. 
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" Of course, " replied Emmeline, forcing a smile. 
" Every one is. " 

" Of course of his poetry," continued Moore ; *• but 
I hope not of his sentiments : his descriptions of 
scenery are beautiful, and sometimes those of feeling 
and affection ; but when he comes to paint his own 
dark, venom-spitting mind,Jbe is hateful; and it always 
provokes me, that he should feel the beauties of nature 
so deeply, and not be the better for that feeling. Have 
you ever been in Italy, Lady Fitzhenry ? '* 

" No, never, ** said Emmeline shortly, not much 
liking to get on such tender ground. 

" I should have sworn you had ; I have heard you 
talk as if you knew all Italy by heart ; and you have 
in your composition that suavity of mind and temper 
which the sun, the air, the beauteous scenes of Italy, 
the dark blue of its seas impart. I should have been 
ten times more detestable than I am, had I not passed 
so much of my life in the pure, soft atmosphere of 
Italy. I don't know, by the by, that my friend Fitz- 
henry there proves my doctrine true; I don't think 
he has benefited much by such education ; vide the pin 
affair. But I suppose it is only the effect of change of 
climate, and that the cold, dark fogs of this country 
have again contracted his heart, and made it selfish 
and English." 

Fitzhenry said nothing, and was apparently entirely 
engrossed by his book. Mr. Moore continued : — " Many 

I 2 
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a> h<ttrl#^ Flt;(h#mr7 ar.d I hare lijd alMnt Lord Bjtob ; 
— t 'K^,tii\fir what aide yoa wocdd take. I nerer cam 
fe^l :>>r hU ImAorinaarj woas, WiuU tbe dence is the 
matc^ vlth the fellow? wliat does he waiu? He 
lu^t ha4 everything this world can gire. AH Ae 
iSr/vU an/i f!ne ladies running after hxia, and pajin^ 
him e^iirt ^i Ti^irt ftm de fautfe; and jet he goes 
^fiimMiA^ and whining about, despiai^ and tondiig 
n^ hU A<*«ie at t» all, who are ten tunes better than 
hrM^if. f fe ehose, too, to hate and ill-trat his wifie^ 
i»ffi^ m^IUing, almost against her own wili (or at 
l^'^e a;;.iir»»t her jadgment), to marry her, and she an 
h/rir^?fM^ 1UU9 the hargain. This was to be a new dis- 
tf ^^ ; and />n this he begun, de plus beUe, to gmmble 
ftft^l whine, and moreover to blackguard, l^ow, Fita- 
\\^^ry^ h6W do you defend all this ? * 

** f d/>n't pretend to defend him in anything," said 
FU/heriry, very impatiently ; *'I only say, that per- 
A/>ri.4 with t/>tally different feelings and characters 
/^arin^/t ju'J;.^e of each other. What would be keen 
itoff^rring U) one, might be none to another. I may 
MtHW4rr you in the words of Madame de Stael — *'Ze» 
f/finM medufcre$ ne cessent de f^etonner que le talent ait 
den hi'.noinn differens des leurs ; and as for Lord 
i>yrori'» private history, neither you nor I have any 
himnt'.HH with it, or know anything about it. 

*' The deuc^i we don't ? ** said Moore, ** many thanks, 
par parenthese, for your pretty compliment to me, au 
Bujet de la mediocriti ; but we will let that pass : I am 
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well used to such from you," said he, laughing ; *^ but 
I cannot acquiesce so quietly about Lord Byron, who 
certainly has had the bad taste (to say no worse) to 
take pains to tell us what a Yillain he is, so that few 
of us can be ignorant of his private history." 

Fitzhenry said nothing ; and resuming his book, 
turned away, as if the light hurt his eyes. 

'' Lady Fitzhenry, don't you agree with me about 
Lord Bjrron ? " continued the indefatigable Moore. 

*^ I believe not," said Emmeline, with a tremulous 
voice ; — " I shouldnoX, I think no one can, or should, 
presume to judge of the feelings, hardly of the situa- 
tion, still less of the conduct of another.'* An in- 
voluntary sigh finished the sentence; fortunately it 
escaped her neighbour's ear, as he was hastily turn- 
ing over the leaves of the book, reading a line here 
and there. 

" Ufaui pourtant etre juste^^ said Moore ; and, to 
give the devil his due. Lord Byron is in truth a most 
delightful poet We all find that he describes our 
own thoughts and feelings, which we have not had the 
wit to put into rhyme ourselves. Here is a pretty 
specimen of sing-song sentiment, for instance : — 

" * Florence, whom I will love as well 
As ever yet was Faid or sung 
(Since Orpheus sang his spouse from hell). 
Whilst thou art fair, and I am young ; 

" ' Sweet Florence, those were pleasant times 
When worlds were staked for ladies' eyes ; 
Had bards as many realms as rhymes. 
Thy charms might raise new AiiX\iOT»»». 
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^ ' Tlion^li fate forbids nich things to be, 
Y(rt, Ijy thine eye and ringlets cmled, 
I cannot lose a world for th^e, 
liut wonld not lo£e thee for a world.' 

Vruflcnt vows tho8e, making them to depend en bis 
own youth, nnd his fair one'3 beaatj. What think 
you of that moral sentioicnt. Lady Fitzhennr ?" 

i'2mm<;linQ dared not speak; she feared a double 
meaning might be given to whatever she said; but 
the crimson on her cheeks betrayed how well she 
knew the lines. Fitzhenry, for an instant, looked up; 
— his face was scarcely less suffused than hers, and, 
hastily rising from his seat, he left the room. 

" Alas ! " thought Emmeline, " again he will accuse 
me of braving him ; of purposely wounding bis feel- 
ings ! ** and it was with difficulty she could conceal 
from Mr. Moore bow much he had discomposed her. 

The next day, when she went through the gallery, 
the door of Fitzhenry 's room chanced to be open, and 
as her eyes eagerly wandered into it, she observed 
that the two drawings had disappeared from over the 
chimney-piece. What this meant, she could but too 
well guess : she plainly saw that he suspected her of 
meanly endeavouring to pry into his feelings,, and to 
trace each thought inimical to herself, with a view 
(perhaps he concluded) to gain at least the power of 
tormenting him, when hopeless of obtaining any other. 
" Oh, Fitzhenry ! " thought she, " will the time ever 
come when you will know me better, and learn to do 

justice?" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" Call ye the city gay ? its revels joyous ? 
— They may be so to you ; for ye are young 
(Belike) and happy. She is young in years, 
But often in mid-spring will blighting winds 
Do autumn's work : and there is pain of bcnrt 
That doth the work of time ; can cloud the brow, 
And pale the cheek, and sober do.vn the spirit. 
This gewgaw scene liath fewer charms for her, 
Than for the crone, who, numbering sixty winters, 
Pronouneeth it all folly. — Wonder not 
'Tis left thus wiUingly." 

Old Plat. 

Parliament met early this year, and Lord Fitzhenry 
signified his intention of being in town for its opening. 
The party at Arlingford, therefore, before long, dis- 
persed different ways ; and, with a heavy heart, Emme- 
line went to settle herself in Grosvenor Street. Young 
as she was, and disposed for gaiety as she had been 
but a few months past, she could now, under present 
circumstances, only look to the world and the routine 
of fashionable life in London with dismay. She would 
be thrown into a totally new society, where she had 
not a friend, scarcely an acquaintance. Had Fitz- 
henry been to her what he ought to have been, how 
proudly would she, at Lis side, have shown herself to 
an admiring world, as the being he had chosen. But 
this was not the situation of poor Emmeline, and she 
shrunk with a feeling of apprehension from the 
fashionable tumult in which she would be left de- 
serted and alone. 
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She foresaw, too, that a London life would neo» 
sarilj throw her and her husband still more apart} 
for^ little as she saw of him in the coantry, yet in the 
course of the day she was certain of being in bii 
society and of hearing his voice, although seldom not 
addressed in conversation- to herself. In town, it 
would be easier for him to avoid her, and she much 
fcnred he would take advantage of the opportunities 
oficred. 

And Emmeline was right in her conjectures. 
Under pretence of business, and attendance at the 
House of Commons, he was so constantly from home^ 
that they rarely met. Their hours, too, were ^- 
ferent ; breakfast was no longer a certain moment 
for meeting ; for, as it would now have obliged them 
to a daily tete'Ct-tete, it was brought to them in their 
separate apartments. During the morning, therefore, 
it was only by accident that they were ever together. 
Fitzhenry rarely dined at home, except when there 
were others; and, of course, living so much apart^ 
Emmeline did not even know what his evening en- 
gagements were ; and often they met by chance, for 
the first time, during forty-eight hours, in some dis- 
tant place of amusement, as total strangers. If, then, 
*^® chanced to give her a look of kind recognition, 
poor Emmeline went home with her spirits raised, 
I'esolving to improve the advantage she fancied she 
*^ gained ; but again, forty-eight hours passed in 
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^he same manner, and, perhaps, if they then again 
t accidentally met, he would scarcely notice her. 

Thus totally deserted, she saw there was no re- 
source for her but to endeavour to make to herself an 
independent existence; though it was but a vain 
attempt when every thought, every feeling, was cen- 
tered in him. Lady Saville had offered herself as 
JSmmeline's chaperon, on her first entry into the 
world of London society, and she could not have had 
a better companion ; for Lady Saville had just feeling 
enough to enable her to perform all her social duties 
without a shadow of blame, and even in her own set 
to obtain the character of being " remarkably good- 
natured ; " — but she had none of those refined senti- 
ments, which could lead her to read and detect the 
emotions of Emmeline's heart — Pre-occupation of 
mind, variation of spirits and complexion, on a look 
or word ; all such sjrmptoms of a stricken heart Lady 
Saville attributed to'mere physical causes ; sometimes 
rallying Emmeline on her vapeurs, but generally too 
much amused and occupied herself to doubt her com- 
panion being equally so. Had that companion's 
heart been gay and free as it had been but a few 
months back, what attractions the world, into which 
she was now, for the first time, introduced, might 
have had for her ! 

Emmeline's beauty had much improved since her 
marriage, and even by her loss of happiness ; for, in 
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the place of the mere expression of youthful joy and 
good-humour, there was a look of sentiment, of lan- 
guor, over her countenance and features, that added 
inexpressibly to their charm, and gave additional 
eifoct to her own peculiarly bright smile, when it was 
sometimes for a moment called up. 

As Fitzhenry's wife, she first attracted attention ; 
and, with pleasing manners, rank, riches, youth, and 
beauty at once to recommend her, she was soon sought 
for, admired, and courted ; and had she been willing 
to take advantage of the universal cry in her favour, 
Emmeline might, with little or no trouble on her part, 
have been raised to that envied distinction, obtained 
no one knows sometimes how, or why, of being the 
fashion. For the world is so capricious and wayward 
in its preferences, that it often greets beings like Lady 
Fitzhenry (from circumstances regardless of its 
favour) with those winning, gracious smiles, which it 
perversely withholds from others most indefatigable in 
their efforts to obtain them. Witness the anxious and 
fatiguing exertions of so many candidates for its pa- 
tronage, their eternal struggles to grasp at what con- 
stantly escapes them, if for a moment they pause to 
take breath, or relax in their labour. 

When individuals are blamed for either too much 
or too little love of the world, the different welcome 
it bestows seems little considered. How little does 
the situation of a courted, fashionable girl, surrounded 
hy her admirers, and thus at liberty to give herself 
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'■'every impertinent air, which a vain mind, and a 
^'selfish, unfeeling heart dictate, resemble that of the 

* unobserved, disregarded being, who, night after night, 
■ follows some elderly, undistinguished cAajoerow through 

* th6 regular round of London amusements, and, seated 
by her hour after hour in dull neglect, seems at last 

' to become a part of the bench she rests on, until re- 
duced, perhaps, to be even envious of its insensibility! 
Yet the same enlivening music plays to both ; the 
same bright lights are cast on both, and the same 
glittering, buzzing crowd surrounds them ; but ques- 
tion them, after their night's dissipation, as to the en- 
tertainment at which they were both present, and how 
different will be their accounts of the same scene — 
of what is called the gay world ! of all worlds the 
most melancholy to those who are not gay. 

And Emmeline, in spite of her general popularity, 
was among that number ; how far she might equally 
have resisted its snares, and despised its pleasures, 
had there been corresponding joy within, we cannot 
pretend to say; but, as it was, the first transient 
amusement produced by novelty very soon went off, 
leaving her mind wearied and depressed, and, at any 
time, in the gayest scene, the sight of Fitzhenry at a 
distance, in the crowd of a ball-room, or at the opera, 
had power instantly to dispel every feeling of enjoy- 
ment ; and then, totally regardless of what was 
passing around her, or of the flattering compliments 
addressed to her, her eyes were rlvet^ivk oti \Vr. ^'s^^x. 
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where he was, busied in the eager examination of thon I \ 
near him, in search of that form, those featares, wind! 
had so entirely, so hopelessly captivated him; vA 
often when she had observed him apparently en- 
grossed in conversation, or even when merely paying 
the common attentionsof civility to any woman, breath- 
less with agitation, she has inquired who the favoured 
being was, seemingly in strange eagerness *^ most to 
seek what she would most avoid ; " but still Lad} 
Florence never appeared; her dreaded name wM 
never mentioned. 

Although now, to all appearance, totally disregarded 
by her husband, still he kept strictly to his engage- 
ment with her. Every possible indulgence and 
pleasure which money could procure were hers ; and in 
such outward attentions he even seemed to be more 
and more occupied about her. The horse she rode at 
Arlingford, although formerly his favourite hunter, was 
now considered as entirely hers, and, without her even 
expressing a wish on the subject, had been brought to 
town for her exclusive use ; he had himself secured a 
box at the opera for her, after having ascertained in 
what part of the house she would prefer it ; and, on 
their first arrival in town, he had again repeated his 
desire, that she should ask any and every one she 
liked to the house. In short, she was again and 
again enjoined to consult only her own happiness and 
enjoyment in everything : kind words in the mouth 
of any other husband ; but causing to poor Enuneline 
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Only the painful conviction of her loneliness, and 
* forcing tears into her eyes when hastily pronounced 
i by Fitzhenry, with his hand on the lock of the door, 
■ in order that he might escape from her the instant 
i they were uttered, and thus avoid the possibility of 
} thanks or comment. 

b Wishing, however, to show that she was sensible of 
I his intended kindness, in the liberty he gave, and 
I with a last faint hope, that by making his home agree- 
able to him, she might entice him to be more with her, 
Emmeline determined on endeavouring to collect 
society at her house. She took a favourable moment 
to inform Fitzhenry of her intention, and of the 
nights for which she had made the invitations. He 
seemed much to approve of the plan, but said nothing 
as to his own attendance. 

On the day appointed for the first party, Emmeline 
(as was generally now the case) dined alone. During 
her solitary repast, she made firm resolutions that 
she would act upon the advice Pelham had given her 
at Arlingford — put that mask on her feelings which 
he recommended, and adopt those manners of the 
world that he said Fitzhenry admired. She had a 
sort of natural tact on all such subjects ; and, had she 
been in the habit of doing the honours of her own 
house, during her whole life, she could not have ac- 
quitted herself better. All were delighted with her, 
and with the evening's amusement. It was not until 
towards the close of it^ that Fitzhenry appeared, 
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Long had poor Emmeline's eyes anxiously wandeiei 
toward the door, watching for his entrance; andwha 
at last he came, it was not without difficulty that she 
continued to perform her gay part with spirit ; bat a 
momentary break in what she was saying — a rapd 
beating of her heart, and the deepened colour in lier 
cheek alone betrayed her agitation at his presence. 

He came up to her ; remarked how well the roooi 
were lighted ; complimented her on the disposal d 
the furniture — on her arrangement of the flowers: 
and; in return, the poor hypocrite played her part 
welL She carelessly asked his opinion as to the 
placing of the lights and the pianoforte. !Even at- 
tempted at rallying him on his absence ; and to all 
appearance no two people could be on an easier footing. 

The company were by this time beginning to clear 
away. As they dispersed, Emmeline eagerly looked 
around for Fitzhenry. Slie thought he had noticed 
her more than usual, and she determined to follow up 
this little fancied success, by assuming a careless 
gaiety, which she certainly did not feel, but which 
she sometimes fancied she would do well to adopt 
When, therefore, she had performed her last act of 
civility to her last guest, she hurried back to the spot 
where she had left him. But he was gone ! Alone 
she paced the now silent, empty rooms, lost in thought, 
totally forgetful of the lateness of the hour, until at 
length, the entrance of Reynolds rousing her from her 
trance, she hastily rose i'rom the seat into which she had 
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fallen, and retired into her own apartment, — but not to 
sleep. Various thoughts agitated- her mind: some- 
times even hope (albeit of late not a usual visitor) 
forced itself in: Fitzhenry had certainly smiled on her; 
he had appeared pleased, had even seemed to take 
interest in her attempt ; and she determined to perse- 
vere. 

Emmeline counted the days to her next party, as a 
school-girl does those to her first ball; for, on its 
success, she again built Mattering expectations for the 
future — expectations which perhaps, even to herself, 
were hardly to be defined. " But at all events, I shall 
certainly see him," she thought, as with most excus- 
able care and anxiety she endeavoured to improve, to 
the best advantage, those personal attractions which 
nature had bestowed upon her. But in vain she 
decked her hair with the freshest flowers ; in vain she 
listened for, and anxiously watched the result of, each 
loud knock at her door. Every one she had asked 
flew to her invitation (such is the power of novelty 
in London), all but him for whom the whole had been 
prepared. 

Disheartened and dispirited, poor Emmeline had 
almost resolved on seeking some pretext for putting 
off altogether her third entertainment ; but a good- 
humoured word of recognition from her husband, 
as they chanced to meet in the lobby of the opera- 
house, the previous Tuesday, again made her yield 
to the natural hopeful buoyancy of her disposition; 
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and Fitzhenrj, haying asked Pelham and the Sayflles 
to dine with him on the day appointed for her partj, 
his presence seemed thus secured. All now, there- 
fore, appeared propitious to Emmeline. Fitzheniy 
himself was, on that day, evidently more disposed 
for cheerfulness than he had been of late ; and the 
smallness of their party at dinner obliging them to 
more of intercourse than they had had together for 
long, Emmeline gave way to the exhilaration of spirits 
belonging to youth and hope, and, her cheeks again 
bright with the flush of enjoyment, she bore her part 
in the conversation at dinner with unusual liveliness. 
Emmeline was aware of this herself, and could nof^ 
moreover, help indulging in the flattering idea, that 
even Fitzhenry had (at least for that once) thought 
her agreeable. With a step made still more light 
than usual by the innocent exultation of the moment^ 
she gaily bounded up to the drawing-room with 
Lady Saville, to make the necessary preparations for 
the expected company. Knowing how much Fitzhenry 
liked music, she had collected all the best Italian 
singers; and, assisted by Lady Saville, Emmeline 
was still occupied arranging the lights and instru- 
ments, when Pelham and Sir George Saville joined 
them, but not Fitzhenry. Coffee came ; still he did 
not appear. Half* fearful of what she might learn, 
but not able to bear the suspense any longer, she at 
length, with an anxious look, inquired whether he 
was gone from home. 
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" Oh no ! ** replied Pelham ; " he is only answering 
a letter which he has just received ; he will be here 
directly." 

A flash of her own bright smile instantly re-illu- 
mined her features ; and afterwards, in the middle of 
one of Camporese's beautiful songs, it beamed again 
over her countenance, for she saw Fitzhenry enter 
the room, and, for an instant, caught his eyes fixed 
upon her. But when the song was over, and the ge- 
neral stir and bustle that usually follows the applause 
excited had subsided, she looked for him in vain. The 
crowd was now every minute thickening, and with 
difficulty Emmeline forced herself to address to each 
those common-place remarks which equally weary 
those who make them and those to whom they are 
made. She restlessly went from room to room on 
some excuse to herself as well as to others, but her 
search was in vain — he was nowhere to be found. 

At once the bright scene totally changed ! to her 
the music was still beautiful, and the buzz of gaiety and 
happiness went round. But poor Emmeline, alone in 
the scene of enjoyment which she had herself created, 
was wretched ! Gladly she at length saw her visitors 
depart, and the rooms gradually become empty ; for 
her spirits, which had been so unusually excited, were 
totally exhausted, and her only object now was, to 
arrive at the conclusion of that evening to which she 
bad looked forward with such bright expectation, 
I^ady Saville and Pelham remained tho h.'&V 

K 
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" Well, my dear Lady Fitzhenry,** said thiB former, 
" I stayed to the end purposely to coDgratulate you on 
the full success of your soirees; nothing could have 
gone off better than they have done ; every one 
declares that nobody understands the matter so well 
as Lady Fitzhenry. I wonder where you learnt the 
art," said she, as she looked with a complimentary 
smile into Emmeline's face. On that face^ tears were 
at that minute slowly and almost unconsciously steal- 
ing down. " Good heavens ! Lady Fitzhenry I '* ex- 
claimed Lady Saville, " what is the matter ? **: 

" Nothing," said Emmeline, provoked at her weak- 
ness : " but however well I may do the honours of my 
house, it is a fatigue to which I am new, and per- 
fectly unequal. I have had a bad headache all day ; 
and I find the trouble of being agreeable so much 
greater than the reward, that however delightful my 
parties may be, I shall attempt them no more." 

Poor Emmeline spoke in the impatient tone of 
vexation and disappointment — a tone so unusually 
heard from her lips, that Lady Saville looked at her 
in astonishment. 

" How very foolish ! " she exclaimed, "when nothing,* 
I am sure, could have succeeded better, and when* 
you ought to be so pleased and flattered by the general 
pleasure you have excited. In your place, I should 
be quite delighted ; and then to give it all up merely-, 
because you happen at this minute to feel a little 
tired and exhausted, particularly when you seemed to 
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enjoy it all so much yourself, as I am sure you did 
only an hour ago. What is it that has gone wrong to 
make you change your mind so suddenly ? " 

Emmeline only shook her head in reply ; but en- 
countering Pelham's grave countenance, it recalled 
to her mind his counsels; and brushing away her 
tears, while forcing a smile, she said as gaily as she 
could, — 

" Well, we need not discuss the matter at present. 
I will think about it ; but really, now, I must drive 
you all away, and go to bed; for I am quite knocked 
up ; and you see fatigue has already made a fool of 
me, for I dare say, if the truth was told, I cried like 
a child to think I had eaten my cake, and that these 
delightful parties were over." 

Lady Saville, taking her hint, was preparing to 
depart, when Fitzhenry, who, on returning home, 
had still seen some carriages in the street, and there- 
fore thought he could venture up stairs, entered the 
room. Lady Saville immediately went up to him. 
" Oh, Lord Fitzhenry ! do second me ; for I am try- 
ing to persuade your capricious, perverse wife, to 
give some more such pleasant parties ; they have an- 
swered so well, pleased everybody, but she says they 
don't repay her for the trouble; that they exhaust 
her, and that she will have no more. Now have they 
not been particularly agreeable? and does she not 
play the part of lady of the revels to perfection ? " 

Emmeline, who, on her husband's entrance, had 

K 2 
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walked to the further end of the room, now began 
busying herself with a basket of flowers, forgetting 
that she could no longer have any excuse for the 
employment. As for Fitzhenry, he seemed to he 
rather embarrassed by Lady Saville's direct questions; 
but soon recollecting himself — " I certainly think 
Lady Fitzhenry would do very wrong to give up 
what seemed to give herself, as well as every one else, 
so much pleasure." 

Emmeline bent over the flowers to hide her face, 
which was crimsoned with pique and impatience, as 
she repeated to herself — *'What gives me so much 
pleasure I and that is all I have gained by my last 
attempt, still more to deceive him as to my real cha- 
racter and real feelings. He thinks I am to be satis- 
fied with all this noise and empty show of enjoyment; 
and that it will make up to the worldly fool, the in- 
sensible child, for the want of happiness ! " 

Lady Saville returned to her charge, begging 
Emmeline would at once name another day, and that 
she would again endeavour to secure Camporese for 
her. 

Forced to answer, and no longer able even to pre- 
tend occupation with the flowers, she hastily com- 
posed herself; and, merely saying she was too tired 
then to think of the matter, she held out her hand to 
Lady Saville, wishing her good night. 

The altered tone of Emmeline's voice, since he had 
^ heard it, probably struck Fitzhenry, for he swd* 
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denly raised his eyes towards her. Her countenance, 
her manner, all was changed ; the bright colour in her 
cheeks was gone ; the smile that had played round 
her mouth had vanished : Pelham's eyes, too, were 
fixed upon her, and Fitzhenry observed it. Again 
he glanced at them both, and then for some minutes 
seemed totally lost in thought, until Lady Saville, 
moving towards the door to go, and wishing him 
good night, he was roused from his reverie ; he of- 
fered her his arm, and both he and Pelham went 
down stairs with her. 

For a few minutes, Emmeline listened for the 
sound of Fitzhenry's returning footsteps — she almost 
hoped he would inquire into the cause of what he 
might deem her ill-humour : in short, at that moment 
she felt she should be glad of any opening from him 
which could possibly bring matters to a crisis, how- 
ever painful that crisis might be ; for she felt as if it 
was impossible to go on enduring her present exist- 
ence. But> after pacing the room for some time in 
nervous anxiety, which increased on hearing a foot- 
step on the stairs, she was at length obliged to give 
up even that hope, as Reynolds alone entered the 
room, and immediately after, she heard the door of 
Fitzhenry's apartment close. 

Convinced that she had now done all she could ; 
that she had battled with her fate as much as pos- 
sible; and, seeing that every exertion and endeavour 
to please and win him only seemed to c^^\. V^<^ 
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further from him, she resolved on giving over the 
vain struggle, and for her own sake, to endeavour in 
reality to he the frivolous, heartless being he thought 
her. And thus, in a sort of desperation, flying from 
herself, and from a cheerless home, which only re- 
minded her of her blighted youth and hopes, she fol- 
lowed Lady Saville to every dissipation that was pro- 
posed to her. The last (and apparently the gayest) 
Qt every amusement; bright with false smiles, and 
false colours ; poor Emmeline endeavoured to conceal) 
beneath excited spirits, an aching heart; but the labour 
was such, that it allowed of no respite. One day left 
to herself, her own sad reflections again rushed back, 
and with increased acuteness — all her disappointed, 
withered feeh'ngs, the suffering present, and the cheer- 
less future pressed upon her soul. To pause in the 
mad career of dissipation was therefore impossible. 
She danced, she laughed, she talked. All shyness^ 
all feeling even, seemed to have vanished, and her 
eyes sparkled with that feverish dazzle, so unlike the 
bright sunshine of happiness, but so often mistaken 
for it by a thoughtless, uninterested observer. How 
falsely do those of the world mutually pass sentence 
on each other I Meeting, perhaps, merely in the gay 
resorts of fashion, each individual attributes to the 
other that worldliness and frivolity wliich belongs to 
the scene, but which they apply to the character — 
and how false such judgments are, those may declare 
who, owing to peculiar circumstances, or duty of some 
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fiort, are forced into such amusements^ when from 
natural disposition and taste they may be particularly 
. little suited to them. 

Emmeline's looks, health, even temper, all seemed 
to suffer from the life she now led. Often, after an 
evening of apparent gaiety, on her return home, she 
was so agitated, and so ill, that many a night it was 
only by laudanum that she obtained rest. Jenkins 
repeatedly observed how " My Lady" was changed ; 
that she never now seemed to know her own mind ; 
that she would often dress for an evening's amuse- 
ment, and then, when the time came, dismiss her 
carriage, and flinging herself, in all her finery, on her 
bed, would cry bitterly ; until, like a child, she fell 
asleep from mere fatigue ; and then, next morning, 
she would laugh at what she called her nervous folly, 
and begin again her life of hurry and laborious amuse- 
ment. 

But poor Emmeline, made for better things, felt 
humbled at herself. Was this the life that a rational, 
accountable, immortal being should lead ? Alas ! was 
this the end of all those dreams of happiness which 
illume the mind, and warm the heart of youth? Worn 
out in body and spirits, Emmeline longed for Arling- 
ford and quiet ; and looked forward with something 
like pleasure to. Easter, when she concluded Fitzhenry 
would of course propose going there, for the usual 
holidays. 

Amid all those who now buzzed and fluttered around 
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her, one friend always followed her steps with intereel^ 
one friend she always met with real pleasure. Tbii 
friend was Felham. Although he never, since their 
conversation at Arlingford, had in the most *lii? t<mt 
manner alluded to the estrangement between herself 
and her husband, yet EmmeHne could plainlj perceiYB 
that he was well aware of their real situation ; and 
she could not help also observing, that, of late^ PeUiam 
and Fitzhenry were less cordial together than formerly, 
although both seemed still anxious, when they mef> 
to carry on the outward show of friendship. But 
Felham came much less often to their house than he 
used to do, and generally at those hours when Fiise- 
henry was most likely to be from home. This 
Emmeline every way regretted ; she always had felt as 
if he was a link between them, and she had even 
vaguely hoped that he might some day be the means 
of uniting them ; and, besides the dispiriting convic- 
tion that thus, one by one, every hope to which she 
clung gave way, she could not help feeling painfully 
aware that it was Felham's partiality to her which 
had estranged her husband from him. 

One evening at Almacks', Lady Saville, with whom 
she had gone, being engaged dancing, Emmeline had 
sought a refuge from the heat and crowd in the tea- 
room, and Felham had followed her. Half serious, 
half jesting, he was attacking her upon the life she 
now led, upon the impossibility of ever seeing her 
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quietly, and on the eternal hurry of pleasure and 
spirits in which he always found her. 

" Why, I only do like others," said Erameline, with 
forced gaiety, 

" Perhaps so," replied Pelham. " But you are not 
like those others whom you imitate and follow. I am 
sure that all this dissipation cannot satisfy yo^/r mind, 
cannot makeyoi^ happy." 

'^Perhaps not," said Emmeline, her forced smile 
fading from her lips ; for happiness was a word which 
always grated on her heart, and sounded harsh in her 
cars. 

" But what can I do ? — il faut hurler avec les 
loups" added she, again endeavouring to resume her 
gaiety. 

^^ This assumed levity cannot take me in," continued 
Pelham. **I am certain that all this frivolity and 
fatigue is not what really suits you, and must wear 
out both your mind and body. How different you 
were at Arlingford! how little you then seemed to 
anticipate pleasure from what you now enter into so 
warmly I" 

These were all home truths, to which Emmeline 
could not reply, and she merely stammered out, that 
she had now no choice. 

" Indeed ! " replied Pelham, warmly. " You wrong 
your friends when you say that." 

" My friends ? " repeated Emmeline, sadly, " I have 
no friends to " and she stopped short, her own 
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words rousing from the bottom of her heart painfol 
feelings, which she in vain endeayoured to smother 
by dissipation; and which, hy hiding them fttan 
others, she hoped to forget herself. She averted her 
head from Felham, and fixed her tearful ejes on the 
ground* 

Apparently fearful of going too far, Pelham wa» 
also silent ; he looked at her with melancholy interest; 
he could not help observing how greatly she was 
altered, how much she had lost of the graceful round- 
ness of her form, and how evidently 

** Concealment, like a worm i' the bud. 
Fed on her damask cheek." 

At that minute, Fitzhenry suddenly entered the 
room, and hastily coming up to Pelham^ <^ I have been 
looking for you this half hour," said he ; " I want ta 
speak to you for a minute." 

Fitzhenry had spoken these words so quick that it 
was not till he stopped that Pelham's preoccupied 
look seemed to strike him ; his eyes glanced from him 
to Emmeline, and there remained fixed. His sadden 
entrance had brought the blood into her face, but 
could not dispel from it the traces of emotion which 
were very evident ; and there was a contrast between 
the expression of her countenance, the listless neglect 
of her whole person, and the glittering trappings in 
which she was attired, that must have struck and 
interested any one ; and which arrested her husband's 
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attention so forcibly, that Emmeline blushed still 
deeper beneath his gaze. 

This seemed to rouse him from the sort of dream in 
which he appeared to be lost ; and suddenly turning 
to Pelham, " I stopped at your house, and there learnt 
you were here ; I had no idea you ever honoured such 
gay places with your presence when you could pos- 
sibly help it." 

" Sometimes, when the spirit moves me," answered 
Pelham, carelessly. "But what is it you have to say 
to me ? " 

" I have a message to you from the Speaker, with 
whom I have been dining," said Fitzhenry, as if sud- 
denly recollecting his errand, and he drew Pelham 
aside for a few minutes. Emmeline then ventured to 
raise her eyes upon her husband, and could not help, 
with a sort of melancholy pride, comparing him to 
those around him, and exulting in his superiority of 
look, air, and manner. When his conversation with 
Pelham was over, Fitzhenry again turned towards 
Emmeline, and again his eyes were riveted upon 
her. 

" You have left off dancing, I think. Lady Fitz- 
henry," said he, as if he thought it necessary to say 
something, and hardly knew what ; " I thought you 
had liked it. Pelham, do you ever dance now ? *' 

" It is some time since I have been guilty of any 
thing so frisky," he replied. " I should be afraid I 
might be thought not behaving myself with proper 



^ 
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diplomatic gravity ; but as for Lady Fitzhenry, I 
must say that, in her, it is pure laziness, and therefore 
most reprehensible, for I have myself heard many a 
humble application made to her during this last half 
hour." 

" We take to ourselves the right to be fanciful and 
capricious, you know," said Emmeline, trying to 
smile. 

"Yes, and caprice is sometimes the only thing 
women are steady to," replied Fitzhenry; while an 
expression of satirical displeasure seemed to curl his 
handsome lip. 

Emmeline felt she no way deserved that severe 
remark, and indeed hardly thought he ever noticed 
her enough even to observe the faults she might have. 
But in his manner, just then^ he was altogether so 
unlike himself, and had so much the appearance of 
offended ill-humour, that she would have thought 
something particularly disagreeable had just passed 
between the two friends, except that she saw Felham 
was, as he was always, perfectly mild and composed. 

At that moment a very pretty woman, dressed in 
the height of Parisian fashion^ came into the room ; 
and, after acknowledging Mr. Felham with a familiar 
bow, addressed Fitzhenry. 

" How basely you have deserted me, and forgotten 
our engagement. I have been looking for you every- 
where. The waltz is nearly over." 

"Ten thousand pardons/' said Fitzhenry, rather 
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.. embarrassed: "I am quite ashamed, but really I had 
. entirely forgotten." 

" That does not mend the matter much," answered 
she, laughing, and glancing at Emmeline. " You have, 
I think, already forgotten your foreign gallantry ; " 
and, taking the arm he offered, they both went into 
the dancing-room. 

" Who is that ? " said Emmeline, eagerly, as she 
followed them with her eyes. 

" It is Mrs. Osterley," replied Pelham. " She is a 
Vienna acquaintance of ours, and just returned from 
abroad." 

Emmeline again breathed ; but, complaining of the 
heat of the tea-room, she suddenly started up and 
went towards the door. Mr. Pelham smiled on her 
in compassion as he drew her arm within his, and suf- 
fered her to lead him which way she chose, and they 
soon found themselves among the crowd of waltzers. 
Fitzlienry was then dancing with Mrs. Osterley, and 
when they stopped, it was close by Emmeline ; 
though an intervening waltzing pair, also pausing in 
their giddy labours, hid her entirely from their view. 

" Who was that you were talking to in the tea- 
room when I went to claim you so inconsiderately ? " 
said Mrs. Osterley to her partner. 

** Don't you know ? " answered he, rather em- 
barrassed by the question, or rather by the manner in 
which it was put ; " it was Lady Fitzhenry." 

"Lady Fitzhenry! your wife! you surprise me! 
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what a very pretty woman she is ! I had heard her 
so differently descrihed ; she is an uncommonlj inter- 
esting looking person, vraiment je vous en Juis mon 
compUmentJ^ 

Fitzhenrj bowed ; and Emmeline could see that 
the " mantling blood " had tinged even his forehead. 

"And from what I further heard," continued his 
gay companion, looking archly in his face, " I should 
have thought you were the last man to have been 
detected in a flirtation with your wife ; though really, 
now I have seen her, I do not wonder she should have 
made you a little volageJ* 

" I had gone in search of Pelham," said Fitzhenry, 
coldly, apparently much disconcerted by her remark. 

" Oh ! is that the way of it ? " retorted Mrs. Os* 
terley, laughing : " well, I really cannot pity you : it 
is but fair play, for you richly deserve it. But is 
Pelham really at last caught ? Well, I shall be truly 
curious to become acquainted with the piece of per- 
fection who has had the power to overcome his im- 
penetrable insensibility — pray do introduce me to your 
wifeP And she again laughed more heartily than 
before. 

Fitzhenry did not, as she seemed to have expected, 
join in the laugh ; and, with a smile of contempt, she 
added, "Surely you don't think it incumbent upon 
you to play the English husband and be jealous, for 
that would be taking a very unnecessary degree of 
^uble, I should think." 
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Luckily^ Pelham's attention had, during this con- 
versation, heen attracted another way, so that Emme- 
line having gently withdrawn her arm, the crowd had 
soon divided them. Disgusted with Mrs. Osterlejr's 
levity, and fearful that Fitzhenry might perceive her, 
she drew back, although how much would she not have 
given to have heard his answer. Sbe soon again saw 
them in the giddy round, and repaired to a seat which 
she observed to be unoccupied. 

She had not been there long, before Miss Selina 
Danvers flew up to her, with ecstasy in her looks, 
and a perfect parterre of flowers in her head, and 
seizing her hand vehemently, *' Well, my dear Lady 
Fitzhenry, here I am I actually at Almacks' ! and all 
owing to you, I am sure, I am more obliged to you 
than I can express. What an enchanting place it is ! 
But only think how abominably those odious lady 
patronesses have behaved ! After all, mamma has no 
ticket! Did you ever hear anything like it? It is 
quite atrocious. I really thought I should have died 
with anxiety when we came to Willis's room this 
morning to hear our fate ; and my heart sank within 
me when I saw how full the street was of carriages, 
for we got into a regular string just like a ball — so 
delightful ! We were there full an hour and a half, 
waiting, but I am sure it was well worth while, and I 
really believe I screamed with joy when I saw my 
ticket; but, as I said before, there was none for 
mamma ; so then we had to drive all over the town 
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to find a chaperon for me to go with ; at last we went 
to Lady Codrington, and only think ! she had got one 
for herself, and none for her daughter ! Did you ever 
hear anything so shocking ? And she was so cross 
and sulky ahout it, that at first she said she would not 
go at all ; but by abusing the lady patronesses, we got 
her into good humour, and she agreed to take me ; 
but, between ourselves, she is a very disagreeable 
chaperon; for out of spite, I suppose, because her 
ugly daughter could not get a ticket, she wo'nt try and 
get me a partner ; and, odious woman, she came so 
late that the evening is already more than half over. 
I suppose you know all the men here. Lady Fitzhenry, 
don't you ? 

" Very few dancers," said Emmeline, not feeling at 
all inclined to press Selina on any of her acquaint- 
ance. 

" Dear ! there is Mr. Moore ! " exclaimed the 
young lady, already in a flutter of expectation ; " and 
I do believe he is coming this way ; and we danced 
constantly together at Arlingford, you know." 

That was true ; but dancing and diverting himself 
with the simple Selina at Arlingford, and selecting 
her as his partner at Almacks', were two very differ- 
ent things ; and after making her a distant, chilling 
bow, Mr. Moore sat down on the other side of Emme- 
line. Poor Selina's countenance fell. Moore went 
on talking, sotto voce, to Emmeline, until Selina at 
last could bear it no longer. 
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*' "DesTy Mr. Moore ! how come you not to be 
dancing ? I thought you liked it of all things ! " 

'' I may ask you the same question," returned he. 

" Oh, no, perhaps nobody has asked me," answered 
ISelina, pettishly. 

*^ That is quite impossible ; I will not suppose any- 
thing so disgraceful to the taste and judgment of all 
the smart young gentlemen I see here," added he^ 
carelessly, and then returned to his affectedly inter- 
iesting conversation with Emmeline, who listened ap- 
parently quit9 unworthy of the honour conferred upon 
her. . Selina saw with mortification that nothing was 
to be hoped from Mr. Moore. But just then, a fop- 
pishly dressed young man, coming up and speaking 
to Emmeline, Selina's spirits revived: she touched 
her arm, whispering, " Who is that ? could you in- 
troduce me to him ? " At first Emmeline paid no 
attention, but Selina's pinches became so urgent, that 
she at last was obliged ' to say : *^ Lord William 
Vernon, will you allow me to introduce my friend^ 
Miss Danvers, to you ? " 

For a minute, an expression of displeasure ani- 
mated Lord William's unmeaning countenance: he 
made Selina a slight bow with his head, as he took a 
hasty survey of her person ; and after saying some- 
thing very uninteresting about the heat of the room, 
tojEmmelinei and enlarging on the merits of a newly 
purchased cabriolet-horses, to Moore, he walked away. 

Poor Selina bit her lip in vexation, and finding she 
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did not thrive at all in her present situation^ jumped 
up to see what could be done with her cross chaperon^ 
whom she had spied in conversation with a gentle- 
man not far off. 

" How in the name of wonder came Miss Danvers 
here?'' exclaimed Moore^ as soon as she had left 
them — "what could possess the lady patronesses to 
give her a ticket ? " 

" I applied for one for her,*' answered Emmeline. 

" I think that was rather a work of supererogation 
on your part," continued Moore. "Y|)u surely are 
not going to hamper yourself with that girl : you 
soon frightened away Vernon, trembling for his newly 
acquired dignity in the hierarchy of fashion; and I 
must give you notice, if you take to [introducing Miss 
Selina Danvers about, even you, even Lady Fita- 
henry, charming as she is, will be voted a bore. 
What business has that sort of girl here ? and how 
can she be so unreasonable as to expect to be asked 
to dance? it is perfect nonsense — she had much 
better stick to her Hampshire county ball ; there she 
may play un grand role. Misses are really sad 
nuisances in society, unless they sit quiet, and don't 
trouble one. Take my advice. Lady Fitzhenry. 
Good nature is quite mauvais ton in London — it is 
a bad style to take up, and will never do. But it is 
impossible to sit still and moralise when Gollinet is 
playing that waltz so delightfully; will you take a 
turn or two with me ? ** 
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" I will resign the honour to Miss Dan vers,** said 
Emmeline^ laughing — "and luckily she is just 
coining this way; so do the thing handsomely, and 
ask the poor girl, for she knows nobody here, and is 
dying to dance." 

" Oh, if you are really serious, I am off," said 
Moore, and hastily seizing his hat, which he had hid 
under the seat in preparation for his waltz with Em- 
meline, he hurried away. 

Although little inclined to merriment, Emmeline 
could not help laughing: the smile on her coun- 
tenance caught Pelham's eye, and he came up to her 
to inquire what had amused her. Emmeline told 
Selina^s sad tale. 

" Poor thing ! '* said Pelham. " But this is a new 
character Moore has taken up, I think, for he set 
out much more wisely, with the determination to en- 
joy every amusement that came in his way, professing 
openly a love for dancing and gaiety of every kind : 
but fashion, or what is called, in its slang, being JinCy 
is so catching a disease that none can escape. It has 
taken the place of the small-pox; and I think it 
would be a good plan if we could be inoculated for it^ 
so as to secure having it mildly, and of the best sort. 
I don't know how you manage to be what and where 
you are in the world without it; but pray don't 
follow Moore's advice — let us have one specimen of 
a good-natured London fine lady. By tha b^a^ I "^^^ 
have some advice to give yo\i, 'wV^^^^s^'CifiX \s^ \as^fcfe 
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any adyances towards that Mrs. Osterlej: sbe was 
reckoned at Vienna a ires nuntnaise lanffuty and was 
always making iraeasseries. She has a gay, and 
apparently an artless manner, which at first takes 
one in. Fitzhenry never liked her, so yoa need not 
be acquainted with her ; and I should really eounsel 
you to avoid her. 

There was little necessity to give Emmdine that 
caution : what she had already heard and seen, had 
not prepossessed her in Mrs. Osterley's favour in any 
way ; but at that minute, the two persons of whom 
they were talking came up. 

*^ Mrs. Osterley begs to be introduced to you. Lady 
Fitzhenry," said her husband, with an evident painful 
embarrassment of manner. Emmeline got up, and 
returned the salutation, though with a coldness which 
she could not overcome, but which did not seem at all 
to discompose the person to whom it was addressed. 

"As an old friend of Lord Fitzhenry's," continued 
Mrs. Osterley, "I feel I have a right to claim acquaint- 
ance with you, and I trust you will allow me to en - 
deavour to improve it." And she seated herself by 
Emmeline, who again bowed in silence; for never 
before had she felt so totally at a loss for some of those 
usual phrases which mean nothing, but which fill up 
the awkward pause, apt to take place after a first in- 
troduction ; and Fitzhenry no way helped her. He 
appeared to be completely discomposed ; and, under 
of tiAag an acquaintance^ at a little distance^ 
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he left ihem. Mrs. Osterley, finding Emmeline did 
not speak, continaed : — 

** It is so long since I have been in England, that I 
hardly know any one : quite a new set, and indeed 
generation, seem to have started up ; and my English 
acquaintances are merely those whom I have known 
abroad. By the bye," continued Mrs. Osterley, ad- 
dressing Felham, " are the Mostyns in town ? " 

" I believe they have left it," said he, coldly. 

** Of course you know them," added Mrs. Osterley, 
again turning to Emmeline : ** Mr. Mostyn is so par. 
ticular a friend of Lord Fitzhenry's." 

" No, I have never met them," answered Emmeline, 
commanding her voice as well as she could, though 
she felt her face, in spite of herself, was betraying her 
feelings. 

**You surprise me," continued her tormentor. 
*^ But I suppose you and my friend Lord Fitzhenry 
have been ruralising, and sentimentalising alone in 
the country, d la mode Anglaise, since your marriage, 
and I cannot wonder at either of you preferring that 
to the most agreeable society," added she, with a com- 
plimentary smile. "After Easter, I suppose every 
body will be in town ; and I trust Lady Florence will 
then return among the number, for I really feel quite 
in a strange country. I am now so little used to the 
forms, and cold, stiff proprieties of English ways, that, 
to tell the truth, I find London very dull and stupid, 
and was really delighted to-night, when I saw Lord 
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Fitzbenry, to talk over delightful foreign days with 
him. Mr, Pelham, don't you find English society 
much changed for the worse ? I think my country 
folks are pleasanter anywhere than in their own land ; 
for here they directly put on their native buckram 
again, and are so prodigiously good and proper, that 
there is no living with them." 

" I can't agree with you," replied Pelham. " I am 
so stupid, as to like them better at home : abroad, 
they are too apt to cast off the restraints which the 
opinions of their own country oblige them to submit 
to, without adopting those of the nations they visit. 
In short, the case is the same with manners as with 
religion, — they cease to be Protestants without be- 
coming Catholics ; and they take advantage of the 
usual laxity of morals and principles of other countries, 
without acquiring that outward decorum of manner, 
which at least prevents such conduct from offending 
the innocent : without, in short, adopting that excus- 
able hypocrisy y which a French author so justly calls 
Vhommage que le vice rend a la vertu, an English 
woman rarely ceases to be virtuous, without becoming 
coarse : a foreigner may understand le metier better, 
but my own opinion is — tliat there are few of my 
countrywomen much improved by a long residence on 
the continent." 

" The present company always excepted, of course,'* 

said Mrs. Osterley, laughing and bowing to him. 

** Ml'. Pelham is no complimexiter, ^a\^'ax^^'!>.^ ^^xjl 
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find, Lady Fitzhenry; for I believe you have the 
pleasure of being intimately acquainted with him." 

Fortunately for Emmeline, a new waltz just then 
began ; and Fitzhenry, to make up for his former 
negligence, came again to claim Mrs. Osterley as his 
partner, although evidently against his will. As they 
went away together, Emmeline heard her say to Fitz- 
henry, — 

'*I am not sure I admire your Lady Fitzhenry so 
much on nearer view as I did at first sight. She is 
terribly English — so cold and distant ; and I see 
already she dislikes me for being the reverse ; et que 
jerCaipas Vhonneur de luiplaireJ' 

What Fitzhenry replied, Emmeline did not hear ; 
and, as it was now late, and that^she was wearied both 
in body and mind, she begged of Felham to inquire 
for her carriage, desiring him to tell Lady Saville 
she would send it back for her, if she had not ordered 
her own. 

They crossed the room together in silence : poor 
Emmeline taking one last look of Fitzhenry, as he 
was still waltzing with Mrs. Osterley. 

" That is a spiteful little devil," said Pelham, who 
well knew whither Emmeline's eyes had wandered ; 
" and I again advise you to keep clear of her ; she 
hates both Fitzhenry and me ; for, the truth is, she 
tried to turn both our heads alternately, and succeeded 
with neither : Fitzhenry had too much good taste to 
be taken in by anything so gWviv^? 
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Emmeline made no comment, bat sighed deeply. 
Her sigh was echoed bj one dose to her ; an^ 
tnming round, she saw poor Selina, cloaked up to 
her earsy following her hard-hearted chaperon down 
the stairs which she had so lately mounted in such 
glee ; the evening to which she had so long looked 
with so much ecstasy, already over, — and having to 
her been productive of nothing but mortification and 
disappointment. 

"Grood night, Lady Fitzhenry," said she, sadly; 
>^for you see I am going: but I am sure I don't 
care ; there is nobody here one knows, and though it 
is a ball, nobody toiU dance : it is the oddest thing I 
ever saw ! However, it is very well to come once, 
just to be able to say one has been at Almacks', for 
that sounds well ; but I declare I think it the stupid- 
est place I ever was at, and I wonder how people 
can make such a fuss about it*' 

The loud welcome cry of " Lady Fitzhenry's car- 
riage stops the way," prevented any more of Selina's 
peevish complaints being heard, and Emmeline 
returned to her solitary home. But harmless, un- 
presuming, and innocent as she was, in absenting 
herself, she had left her character behind her ; and 
from that evening (thanks to Mrs. Osterley), all 
j^ndon talked of and laughed at the decided affair 
between Lady Fitzhenry and Mr. Pelham ; each 
narrator telling his own story, and inventing such 
facts as each found wanting to ten^et \\. ^waa\VAft, 
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Emmeline, however, lost nothing in the good opinion 
of the fashionable world by this report, which was 
treated, by some, as an excellent joke ; by others, as a 
thing of course; and many of those who thus care- 
lessly discussed the matter, and at once deprived 
poor Emmeline of her good name, might have ended 
their remarks, if they had had honest consciences, 
with Lady Saville's first words of encomium on 
Emmeline : " She is really quite on a par with our- 
selves.*' 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 



CHAPTER L 

Now, in his turn, offended and surprised, 
The knight in silence from her side withdrew ; 
With pain she marked it, but her pain disguised, 
And heedless seemed her journey to pursue. 
Nor backward deigned to him one anxious view, 
As oft she wished. 

Psyche. 

Easter was now fast approaching, and Fitzhenry 
announced to Emmeline his intention of going out of 
town for a fortnight, — but not to Arlingford. And 
he concluded by saying that, of course, he supposed 
she would like to pass the time with her father at 
Charlton. 

Under any other circumstances, how gladly would 
she have availed herself of this offered opportunity 
of returning to her former, peaceful, happy home. 
But, like one sick, her feverish mind had for somfe time 
past dwelt on Arlingford. She longed to find herself 
again there, for there they must meet — there they 
might be alone ! and she could not help hoping some 
explanation might take place between them, which 
would make her, at least, less miserable. Fitzhenry's 
manner towards her had of late changed ; it had no 
longer the ease of indifference, ftva <i^^\v^"3«^ ^^ \asx^ 
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Civility : but, alas ! it had only changed to apparent 
dislike, or at least displeasure. He observed her 
more; but his observations seemed always to pre- 
judice him still more against her. 

And yet, what could she do ? or not do ? She 
had tried all means to please him, and all had failed. 
She first had followed the dictates of her own heart, 
and then, relying on Pelham's knowledge of her hus- 
band's character, and on his advice, she had played 
a part most unnatural to her-— that of a gay, un- 
feeling woman of the world, when her heart was 
breaking. But all, in turn, seemed to be wrong. 

For an instant, a horrid thought crossed her mind. 
Could Pelham be deceiving her ? Could he, for any 
view, either of his own, or Fitzhenry's, be endeavour- 
ing to draw her on to what was lowering her still 
more in her husband's opinion ? Was Pelham untrue 
to his friend ? or, what would be still worse, was it a 
concerted plan between them to exasperate her, and 
at last to force her to break a connexion, which, to 
her husband, had become intolerable thraldom. £m- 
meline, shuddering, turned away from such horrid . 
thoughts, almost reproaching herself for ingratitude 
in having, even for a moment, entertained them. But 
again disappointed in what she had looked to with 
some degree of satisfaction, and finding she must re- 
linquish even those faint hopes which she had built^ 
on their return to Arlingford, her sick mind preyed 
^poQ itself, and conjured up lYieaek ^^vtv^vi^ ^\a\si\^^ 
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producing doubt and suspicion in the most simple and 
confiding of all characters, y 

Emmeline heard Fitzhenry's notification about 
leaving town in silent acquiescence ; and, having no 
choice, to Charlton she went. But her heart sank 
within her as she drove up to her father's door ; for 
fully aware how much she was changed, she dreaded 
her parents', observation, and feared, that when con- 
stantly in their society, she should not be able to 
keep up those false spirits which she had always 
endeavoured to assume when with them. Poor Em- 
imeline was in truth sadly changed ! Instead of the 
active, cheerful being of former days, she was now 
generally abstracted, and sometimes even totally in- 
sensible to everything around her ; and then, appa- 
rently fearful of betraying the state of her mind, 
she would suddenly break forth into those unna- 
tural bursts of feverish spirits, so painful to witness, 
because so evidently proceeding from internal suf- 
fering. 

Mrs. Benson watched her in silent anxiety; but 
her loss of bloom, of activity, and appetite, even of 
spirits, all was attributed by her to a far different 
cause; and, after some inquiries respecting her 
liealth, which Emmeline always evaded, the warm- 
hearted mother, not without smiling at her daughter's 
overstrained shyness and delicacy, questioned her no 
more on the subject; but contented berself ^Itk 
pajriog every possible attenlion W V^et \i^^^i ^'^^^^^ 
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fort, while indulging herself in the delightful antici- 
pation of a new object for her maternal pride and 
fondness. 

And thus deceived as to the cause of Emmeline's 
altered appearance, she spared her any more em- 
barrassing conversations. 

The stated fortnight was past, and still JBLmmeline 
did not receive from Fitzhenry the promised letter, 
announcing his return to town. But at length the 
servant one day put into her hand one with the 
Arlingford post-mark. It was not franked by Fitz- 
henry ; the writing was unknown to her ; and, in 
alarm, she hastily broke the seal. 

She found it was from Brown, the housekeeper, in- 
forming her that Reynolds had been seized with a 
violent and dangerous illness ; that the doctors, who 
attended him, gave little hope of his recovery ; and 
that he so constantly expressed his anxiety to see her, 
and Lord Fitzhenry, that she could not help comply- 
ing with his request, and informing her ladyship of 
his situation and wishes. She added, *^ I have also 
taken the liberty to write to my lord ; and not know- 
ing where his lordship is, have sent the letter to the 
servant in town to forward to him." 

Emmeline knew but too well whither the letter 

would follow him ; but thinking he might not receive 

it in time, or that, possibly, in the society he then 

rva9, be might be little inclined to attend to such a 

summons, she deternnned Itam^dV^AifeYj \q ^q \a ^-^ 
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lingford Lerself. How much the desire of being 
there, of visiting every spot, every inanimate object 
in her mind connected with Fitzhenry, and the pos- 
sibility even of thus meeting him, might have in- 
fluenced her benevolent decision — probably she her- 
self did not know. 

On arriving at Arlingford, Emmeline's first ques- 
tion was, whether Lord Fitzhenry was there : and the 
feeling of deep disappointment with which she learnt 
that he was not, and that he was not even expected, 
betraying to herself her real object in coming, made 
her half-ashamed when she at length inquired after 
the poor invalid. 

The accounts of Reynolds's dangerous situation had 
been in no way exaggerated. He was still alive, and 
sensible; but there was no possibility whatever of 
recovery. Emmeline therefore endeavoured to over- 
come her own selfish feelings, and went immediately 
to the sick man's room. 

Independent of the gratification she received from 
witnessing the pleasure which her presence seemed to 
give to the faithful old servant, the duty she then 
undertook was one every way better suited to her 
present state of mind, than the dissipation in which 
she had been lately engaged. It soothed and quieted 
the tumult of her feelings, and brought back to her 
mind some of the innocent, calm remembrances of 
happier days. Educated by her mother in the exer- 
cise of every religious duty, daie^ v«\ka \k3ai&. ^^\saX^ 
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been seen glittering in ball rooms, now knelt by the 
bed of sickn'ess ; and while raising the dying man's 
mind and hopes to that future better world to which 
he was hastening, she found herself strengthened to 
bear the sorrows of that in which she was still ap- 
pointed to suffer. 

Towards the end of the second day after Emme- 
line's arrival at Arlingford, Reynolds grew rapidly 
worse ; symptoms of dissolution seemed to be fast 
increasing, and, aware of his approaching end, his 
anxiety for Fitzhenry's arrival, and the nervous per- 
turbation of his mind, were painful to witness. Em- 
meline frequently asked if he had any request to 
make, any wish she could communicate; but his 
only answer was, that he must see his dear masteir 
before he died. 

To compose, and turn his thoughts to other things, 
Emmeline had again recourse to religion ; and, when 
thus employed, and while the last rays of the evening 
sun shone faintly through the curtains of the sick 
room on her kneeling figure, and on the sacred book 
she held in her hand, the door of the apartment sud- 
denly opened, iind Fitzhenry appeared ! 

He started back on seeing Emmeline> and for a 
moment stood immovable, as if awed by the scene 
before him; but Reynolds at once recognising him, 
and exclaiming, " 'T is him ! God be praised, I shall 
now die in peace," Fitzhenry hastened up to him, 
kindly takiog his extended hand ; Uien again looking 
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at Emmeline — "Good God! Lady Fitzbenry, since 
when have you been here ? " 

" Only a day or two ; I was sent for," said Emme- 
line, hardly knowing whether thus unexpectedly see- 
ing her bad given her husband pain or pleasure. 

*'* I was 80 bold as to send for her ladyship," said 
Reynolds. " It was my request, my dying request. 
I knew I had not long to live. I knew I should not 
die easy, unless I could once more see you, once more 
see that angel ! " and still grasping Fitzbenry with 
one hand, he held out the other to Emmeline. 

At such a moment, not to comply with any wish ot 
the sick man was impossible, and although, half fear- 
ful of his intention, she tremblingly put her hand in 
his. 

" Dear, dear tord Fitzbenry," continued Reynolds, 
'< you know I love you as if you were my own son. 
Death makes us all equal, and it makes me bold. I 
have often wished, longed, to speak to you, but felt 
it was not my place ; and I had not courage ; but 
listen to a dying man's advice. I know all — you 
know I do. Oh, my dear master ! repent, and turn 
from your evil ways ! Do not any longer trifle with 
God, and with the happiness he has offered you ! Do 
not cast from you the angel Heaven has sent you !" — 
and he joined their hands. **God of heaven!" he 
continued, with a faint trembling voice, *' look down 
on these, thy servants, and make them happy to- 
gether]" 

^ It 
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Fitzhenry's head fell on the bed, as if wishing to 
avoid the eyes of Emmeline, and he unconsciously 
sank on his knees. 

As for Enuneline, overcome and terrified at what 
had passed; fearful as to the manner in which 
Fitzhenry might interpret such a (seemingly pre- 
meditated) appeal to his feelings in her behalf; per- 
haps, even, humbled at the situation in which it 
placed her, she hastily, hardly knowing what she did, 
withdrew her hand from the feeble grasp of the dying 
old man, while his dimmed eyes were still' raised to 
heaven ; and, before either he, or her husband^ had 
time to discover her intention, she hastily left the 
room. 

But she had no sooner quitted it than she repented 
her hasty flight I When Reynolds had joined their 
hands, although Fitzhenry had not clasped hers in 
token of affection, still he had suffered his to remain 
with it ; and, overcome by the old man's address to 
him, he had appeared to have given way to the kind— 
the virtuous impulse of the moment I That impulse, 
those virtuous feelings, might possibly have produced 
a favourable explanation; and she, by leaving him 
so abruptly, had now, she feared, evidently shown a 
reluctance to anything which might have produced a 
reconciliation between them. 

Twice she had her hand on the lock in order to 

return ; but, timid from excess of affection, each time 

ber courage failed her. T\ie ^oot ^\3iOa. ^<5> \aA. 
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scarcely closed, reopened of itself, and she heard these 
words uttered by Fitzhenry: "It is impossible — 
indeed it can't be so ; — but, depend upon it, nothing 
shall be wanting on my part to contribute to her 
happiness, and—-" 

Emmeline waited for no more. As one pursued by 
a horrid vision, she hurried to her own room. The 
shades of evening deepened around her, as, alone and 
half stupified with her various feelings, she counted 
the striking of the heavy hours as they passed. Not 
a sound was to be heard in the uninhabited house — 
no one came near her. 

At length, when the clock slowly, solemnly sounded 
twelve, she started up^ and, recollecting that her maid 
was probably waiting for her, she rang her bell in 
order to dismiss her for the night; but she first sent 
her to inquire after Rejmolds, whose room was in 
a distant part of the building. On the return of 
Jenkins, the report she brought was — " That my 
lord was still with him, that they were apparently 
engaged in serious conversation — for that no one 
was allowed to go into the room, my lord himself 
giving to the poor invalid the necessary medicines, 
and having dismissed the nurse." 

After her maid had taken off Emmeline's gown, 
unplaited her hair, and at her desire lit the fire in 
her dressing-room (for in her present state of mind 
and spirits Emmeline felt its cheering blaza ia V^^ 
neceasarjr to her as a sort o£ (iom'^MJi^^'i ^^ ^*^^^ 

X2 
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Jenkins to bed, and drawing her chair close upon the 
hearth, she remained lost in reflections neither cheer* 
ing nor soothing. 

The near neighbourhood of a death-bed, gives an 
awful feeling even to one in the full pride of youth 
and health. To be aware that so close to us a 
fellow-creature is then passing, through the agonies 
of death, to that eternity to which we all look with 
awe, is an overpowering sensation ; and Emmeline 
shuddered as these thoughts crossed her mind. She 
cast her eyes fearfully round the room, and endea- 
voured to brighten the flame in the grate. Still 
death and its horrors hung over her imagination, 
which wandered now to future scenes of pain and 
punishment; and the thought that Fitzhenry — her 
loved Fitzhenry, he who had wound himself round 
every fibre of her heart — might perhaps be an out- 
cast from that heaven to which she had been taught 
to look as the end and aim of her existence, was 
agony. For she could not conceal from herself that 
he was living in bold defiance of, or rather in total 
disregard and indiflerence to, the will and laws of his 
God. 

Emmeline's blood curdled, and a cold shiver crept 
all over her frame. Instinctively she sank on her 
knees, and prayed for him who had never been taught 
to pray for himself. Her head sank on her clasped 
hands, which rested on the chair before her ; her long 
hair falling over her face aai aVoviXi^^T^* Tv^a ^<^^ 
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silence that surrounded her appalled her awestrlcken 
mind ; she eagerly listened for some sound of human 
existence and neighbourhood ; but nothing was to be 
lieard but the regular vibration of the great clock in 
the hall. Emmeline remained kneeling till her nervous 
agitation grew so painfully strong, that she hardly 
dared to move or breathe, and had not power to shake 
off the superstitious horror which had taken possession 
of her. Every limb trembled ; a cold sweat stood on 
her forehead ; and it was an inexpressible relief to her 
disordered mind, when, at length, she heard a slow 
step in the gallery, and a gentle knock at her door. 
She concluded it was her maid, bringing her tidings 
of Reynolds, and she quickly and joyfully bade her 
enter. The door softly opened, and Fitzhenry ap- 
peared ! 

An unearthly vision could scarcely have startled 
Emmeline more. She uttered an exclamation, almost 
of terror, as she hastily rose from her knees ; and 
almost directly sank into the chair beside her, her 
trembling limbs refusing their support. 

"I think you gave me leave to come in," said 
Fitzhenry, still standing at the door, as if uncertain 
whether to proceed. Emmeline bowed assent; ho 
entered, closed the door after him, came up to her, and 
put his candle on the mantel-piece. 

It was the first time he had ever entered her room 
since that day when, on her pav:e\i\.^ ^x^\. \i::tYvsi'a^ "^ 
Arlingford, he had conducted t\iem\jo\\.\ «s\^^^^^^^^^^ 
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the possible purport of his visit notv^ after the scene 
which had lately occurred, she had not courage to say 
a word. For a minute, both were silent — at length 
Fitzhenry, without even raising his eyes towards her, 
spoke : — 

" I thought you would be anxious to hear about poor 
Reynolds," said he, "and as he has now sunk into 
somethiqg like sleep, I came away for a minute to tell 
you he is more easy and composed; but I fear this stupor 
is only the forerunner of death, and that all will soon 
be over. I shall in him lose a most faithful servant 
— indeed, an attached friend " 

He paused ; but Emmeline, still too nervous to speak^ 
said nothing. 

"I also came,*' said he, in an agitated, hurried 
manner, " to thank you for your kindness in coming 
to him : it was most kind — good — excellent; — like 
yourself! I feel it deeply, I assure you, as well as 
Reynolds." 

These few words of praise, so unlike what she had 
expected from her husband's lips after what had passed, 
still more overpowered Emmeline. Had she dared to 
give way to the feelings of the moment, she would 
have thrown herself into his arms, and, in his tender- 
ness, claimed the reward for an action which he seemed 
to take as a kindness to himself. But alas ! not for 
one moment could she, she feared, be deceived as to 
the nature of his feelings ; not ^ot one moment, after 
decisive declaration vi\no\i ^^ \^«».^ ^^^vsi\i^»3t\ 
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' him make, could she attribute his present manner 
towards her to anything but mere gratitude for her 
attentions to his old servant; and, repressing the 
throbbings of her bosom, scarcely knowing what she 
said, with a breathless voice she answered :— 

" I came to Arlingford because I thought Brown's 
letter might not reach you in time, and I did not know 
where to write to you — I mean, I thought you might 
be otherwise engaged yourself." — And then struck 
with the appearance of coldness and reproof in her 
words, and the possible interpretation to be given to 
them, she stopped short. 

Fitzhenry made no comment. Both were now 
standing seemingly occupied watching the dying 
embers of the fire — at last he turned towards her, she 
felt his eyes were on her. 

" Poor Reynolds often names you," he said ; " but 
I think, unless you wish it — perhaps you had better 
not go to him again — such scenes are painful, 
and '' 

He was continuing, but with the quick touchiness 
of love, (of unrequited love, which interprets every- 
thing to its disadvantage,) Emmeline, catching at those 
words, and fancying they alluded to what had lately 
passed, and were meant as a hint to her to avoid 
any possible recurrence of the same sort of scene, 
immediately, with a voice scarcely audible from agita- 
tion, said : — 

'^ Ob DO, certainly. And pex\i«ii^% tlo^ ^^^ 1^^ ^^^ 
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here, and that my presence is no longer desired — I 
mean not necessary — it may be more convenient if I 
returned to Charlton or to town ?" 

" Just whatever you prefer," said Fitzhenry, coldly ; 
and, after a moment's pause, " you know my wish is, 
that you should always do whatever you like and 
judge to be the best." And he put up his hand to 
take his candle, as if in preparation for leaving the 
room. 

Poor Emmeline had, in a moment of perhaps excus- 
able irritation, almost artfully made the proposal of 
leaving Arlingford, in the secret hope of its being op- 
posed ; and this cold acquiescence quite overcame her. 
She could not speak, for her lips quivered when she 
attempted doing so, and, depressed and nervous with 
all that had passed, big tears again rolled down her 
cheeks, and she kept her head averted to conceal 
them from Fitzhenry. 

When raising his hand to take his candle, he some- 
how had caught on one of the buttons of his coat-sleeve 
a lock of her long hair, which was hanging loose over 
her shoulders; and, during the pause that followed 
his answer, he was endeavouring to disentangle him- 
self, but in vain. Surprised at his still remaining 
near her, and in silence, she at last looked up, and 
seeing what had happened, her trembling hands darted 
on the entangled hair, and with the vehemence of 
vexation^ she broke and untwisted it till she again set 
him free* He looked at her iox % mmuX^ Vol ^^<^\&\\i^ 
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astonishment, and then coldly wishing her good-night, 
left the room. 

He was scarcely gone when, recalling the kindness 
of his manner on first entering, and blaming herself 
for the irritation to which she had given way she de- 
termined to recall him; and, passing from one ex- 
treme to another, buoyed up with sudden hope — 
though she scarcely knew of what — she hastily col- 
lected her hair with a comb, folded her wrapper closer 
around her, and opening her door, hurried into the 
gallery. All there was dark and silent; she turned 
towards Fitzhenry's room — his door was open and 
he was gone ! Stopping a minute to listen and take 
breath, she heard him crossing the hall below on his 
way to Reynolds's apartment. She determined to re- 
call him, and hurried along the gallery to the head of 
the stairs for that purpose. When she got there, she 
saw the last faint ray of the light he was candying 
glimmer across the hall. Twice she endeavoured to 
pronounce his name — but it was a name that never 
could be pronounced by her calmly. She was fright- 
ened at the sound of her own voice, faint as its 
accents were, (so faint that they never reached him 
to whom they were addressed,) and her courage to- 
tally failed her. 

"Alas!" thought she, as she sadly leant against 
the banisters for support, " if he came, what could I 
say to him ? what have I to ask of him, b\3A. ^xVj Kvs^ 
feelings which he can neither uiid<itsX«iTi^ TkO\ ^^\.\>x\i.1 
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and maj I at least never so far forget myself. I am 
bumbled enough alreadj.** And now, even alarmed 
al what those feelings had so nearly betrayed her into, 
die returned to her own room as hastily as she had a 
minute before quitted it. So capricious, so inconsis- 
toit does passion render its victims. 

Towards dawn of day, EmmeUne, whose heavy eyes 
sleep had never visited, heard a bustle below ; several 
doors were hastily open and shut. In a little time, 
Fitahenry (for she could never mistake kis step) 
passed hastily ahmg the gallery to his own room, and 
closed the door immediately after hinu Then there 
was again a dead siletice. 

*^ It is all over,** thought Emmdine ; *< Reynolds 
is at peace : the only being in this house who loved 
me is gone ! ^ A cold shiver crept over her frame ; 
she buried her tear-bedewed face in her pillow, and 
thus lay for long immovable, no c<msciou8 thought 
passing through her agitated mind. 

When her maid came to her in the morning, she in- 
f>rtted her Reynolds had died about five o'clock; 
thai Lord Fiuhenry had never left him ; that he had 
supported him in his arms to the last, and, when all 
wa$ OTer« appearing much affected, he bad gone imme- 
diai^lr U> his own r>[>om, giving orders that no one 
was tv^ gv^ to him till he rang. 

Jenkins^ unbidden, brought Emmeline her break- 
fa;S4 in her own a^^usi^nX^ aUkough at Arlingford 

that wa$ m meil ai i(bi^ ^ba vdl^ ^\^:^usar| \AiS. 
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always hitherto met. How painfully did she then 
feel the separation between them ! Fitzhenry was in 
sorrow, and she, his wife, dared not go near him ; 
even the servants seemed to dictate to her her conduct, 
and to be aware of her situation. 

As to her departure, she knew not what to deter- 
mine. She had said she would leave Arlingford. 
Her husband had not opposed her declared intention 
of doing so, and she did not like again to be accused 
of caprice. Not feeling, however, that she could 
return to Charlton without at least again seeing him, 
she put off her journey till the following day. 

To pass the slow unoccupied hours, Emmeline 
(knowing there was no chance of seeing Fitzhenry 
for some time) wandered out. The country was now 
in its first freshness of beauty — all smiled around 
her. Those rides and paths which, the summer 
before, she had first seen, with Fitzhenry at her side, 
were again clothed in the lovely green of spring. 
Often at those spots, connected in her mind with 
some circumstance, with a word or even look of Fitz- 
henry's which a few months back had, although in 
delusion, made her heart sometimes beat with the 
flattering hope that she was not quite indifferent to 
him, poor Emmeline would remain fixed, quite uncon- 
scious of the time she thus passed in vague reverie. 
For, compared with what she had endured in London, 
there was a sort of pleasure in hsc y^^^^^qX. ^Xa^.^ ^ 
miad, raised and soothed aa \t laaA\i^^^^l ^^^a^J^ 
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pious duties in which she had been engaged, and soft- 
ened by the charm of renovated nature. How often 
does some accidental sound or perfume, wafted to us 
on a spring breeze, startle the mind by confused re- 
collections of hours gone by, and by undefinable sen- 
sations of mixed pain and pleasure I 

Emmeline had not been long returned to the house 
before a servant came and told her that dinner was 
ready, and that my lord was waiting for her. Their 
meeting was rather awkward on both sides. Fitz- 
henry never raised his eyes upon her ; but she was 
now well used to that sort of cold neglect on his part 
It was the first time for several months that they had 
been tke'CL-tete. This circumstance, and the room 
they were in, all brought back forcibly to Emmeline's 
mind their wedding-day ; that day of exultation and 
joy to her parents, and, at its dawn, of hope and happi- 
ness even to herself — and how had it all ended ! 

To one formed for tenderness, for all the social 
charities of life, there could not be a more cheerless 
fate than hers; for, repulsed from where her heart 
should have found its best home, she was even denied 
the consolations of confidential friendship. 

Occupied with these thoughts, Emmeline was little 
fitted for the labour of uninteresting, forced conver- 
sation. Fitzhenry, too, seemed much depressed, and 
they ate their repast in nearly total silence. 

When it was ended, Fitzhenry, under the plea of 
having several orders to givo> a\x^ lasxivu xJcaxi^^ x^ 
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arrange in consequence of the death of Reynolds, 
soon returned to his own room, and Emmeline passed 
the remainder of the evening alone. On the approach 
of midnight, as he never appeared, she concluded 
that Fitashenry did not intend to return; she therefore 
rang for her candle, and left the drawing-room ; but 
before she reached her own apartment, she was met 
in the gallery by her husband — they both, stopped. 

"I shall leave this place to-morrow," said Emme- 
line, in a low voice. " Have you any letters or orders 
to send by me to town ? " She still fondly hoped he 
would make some objection to her departure ; but he 
merely replied, that he concluded she was going to 
Grosvenor Street; that he would follow in a few 
days ; and that if she did not set out early, he would 
send some letters by her. 

** I can go at any hour," said Emmeline ; " I am in 
no hurry ; it does not signify at what time I go ; all 
hours are the same to me." And so they parted. 

It was in the same cold, distant manner that they 
separated next morning, when Emmeline left Arling- 
ford for town. For though she loitered on, always 
hoping Fitzhenry would let fall some word at which 
she might catch as an encouragement to stay, he 
never in any manner opposed her departure ; and at 
last, with a heavy heart, she entered her carriage, 
and, after a melancholy, solitary journey, drove over 
London's noisy pavement, now glazed by a burning 
Majr BUD, into Grosvenor Street* 
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Those who have lived in London when melancholy 
circumstances have excluded them from participating 
in its amusements, will enter into Emmeline's feelings 
when, during the first, and on many an ensuing 
dismal evening, which she now spent alone, she heard 
the carriages hurry past her door in the constant 
hustle of pleasure. Often, as she sat in the dusk of 
the now long-protracted spring evenings, Emmeline 
was only roused from some deep reverie to a con- 
sciousness of the lateness of the hour, by the glare of 
the lamps and flambeaux of some of these gay equi- 
pages as they passed her darkened windows, hastening 
to some general resort of diversion. 

For it was now the high tide, the carnival of 
London. Every one was there* — and every one 
went everywhere — hurrying and crowding after each 
other, although caring for no one. What a wretched, 
humiliating picture of human nature does London 
present during the months of May, June, and July ! 
Affection, friendship, all the social virtues and 
charities disappear before folly, dissipation^ and 
selfishness. And so infectious is the disease, that 
even some of the best hearts are, at least for the 
moment, tainted, the steadiest heads turned. It is a 
constant hurry, a perpetual bustle, in which no one 
has leisure to care or feel for another, whatever may 
be the inclination ; and scarcely is there time to drop 
a tear over the grave of a friend. If an uncle, cousin, 
or some such near relation^ is so inconsiderate as to 
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choose these interesting, busy moments to depart this 
life, it is looked upon as an almost unpardonable act 
of selfishness on the part of the defunct, by which so 
much time, perhaps many entertainments and balls, 
are lost to his surviving family. On the other hand^ 
the demise of some mere nightly companion in the re- 
sorts of dissipation is generally hailed with joy, not 
fur their own demerits, but that not only their opera- 
box and ticket at Almacks, but that of all those nearly 
connected with them will thereby become disposable ; 
a short retirement being considered necessary both to 
dry their tears and give time to a fashionable tailor 
or mantua-moker to send home the becoming mourn- 
ing, in which they can again sally forth to make up 
for the time they have lost, by returning with reno- 
vated spirits to their dissipated duties. In the mean- 
time, anxious notes fly about town as soon as the 
death is announced in the papers ; and the doors of all 
the patronesses of fashion are beset by the dear 
friends of the deceased, anxious to be the first to 
apply for the vacated subscription, which happily can 
neither be carried away from this world by the selfish/ 
nor be disposed of by will by the obliging. v 

And this was the world into which poor Emmeline 
had to carry a breaking heart ! 

After Fitzhenry had joined her in town, although 
nothing further had passed between them — no dis- 
pute, no difierence, had ever taken plaAQ, — '^^X* ^^^-^ 
appeared mutuollj to consider tYisuMaAN^^ ^» \sisst^ 
than ever totally estranged. 
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Both looked miserable: an additional shade of 
melancholy seemed to have gathered on Lord Fitz- 
henry's countenance ; and yet Emmeline was now 
certain that her rival was again in town, and that he 
passed with Lady Florence those hours which she 
now spent alone in Grosvenor Street. For Emmeline 
felt it impossible to return to her former Hfe ; and as 
there was no reason why she should, no one for 
whom she was called upon to make the exertion, she 
gave up what had already injured her health both of 
mind and body. 

Emmeline's temper even was not what it used to 
be ; often, if Fitzhenry accidentally spoke to her, she 
answered him with asperity, and then the minute he 
had disappeared, she wept bitterly for her fault — for 
her offence towards Love ; longing for his return, that, 
on her knees, she might implore his forgiveness. Tel^ 
when they again met, it was the same repulsive cold- 
ness on both sides. 

But if there can ever be an excuse for one gifted 
by nature with the blessing of a mild, gentle dis- 
position for giving way to irritation, Emmeline might 
have pleaded it ! Her heart was every way wounded ; 
Even Pelham she now dreaded ; Mrs. Osterley's 
hints eternally haunted her : if she caught his eye 
fixed upon her in anxious interest, her sick fancy 
took alarm, and the deep crimson in her cheeks be- 
trayed apprehensions which she wished to conceal 
even from herself. 
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Tormented with this idea, she now shunned his 
society and conversation as much as she had formerly 
sought it ; for, although her extreme diffidence with 
regard to her own attractions (a diffidence which her 
husband's disregard of her had much increased), 
her unsuspecting innocence, and simplicity of hearty 
would rather have led her to prize than avoid the at- 
tentions of an agreeable man, regardless of their rais- 
ing suspicions in the breast of others, any more than 
in her own ; yet, now being aware of what the world 
could and did say, that very innocence and simplicity 
made her fly from even the least appearance of evil. 
She was not one of those to play off on a husband 
the arts of infidelity, in order, by jealousy, to rouse 
his feelings, and, by the fear of wounded honour, to 
attract his attentions towards her. 

Fitzhenry cared not for her; but the vow of 
constancy which her lips had pronounced at the altar, 
and which was since engraven by strong affection on 
her heart, was too sacred in her estimation to allow of 
even the uninterested world suspecting that she trifled 
with it. 

Her intercourse with Pelham- thus embittered, and 
her parents being the last to whom she could reveal 
her sorrows, she dragged on, in wretched solitude of 
heart, a listless, useless, aimless existence. The 
young, the gay, and the busy meantime fluttered 
around her, careless of her unhappiBe»&% ^t^SS.^^-^ 
Bometunea observed its mela]ic\)ko\j: «yDWg>\«os^ o^ "^ok^ 
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pale cheeky or in her heavy, absent eye, they only 
wondered '^ what could make Lady Fitzhenry so dis* 
contented, when she possessed everything in the world 
to render her happy." 

It is thus we too often pass harsh and hasty judg- 
ment on those whose grave or suffering countenances 
chance to meet us in our paths of pleasure, checking, 
for a minute, by their sad and therefore unwelcome 
presence, our feeling of enjoyment, by reminding us, 
most disagreeably, of its transient n ature. 



CHAPTER 11. 



** Poured in soft dalliance at a lady's feet, 
In fondest rapture he appeared to lie ... . 
Their words she heard not — words had ne*er exprest 
What well her sickening fancy could supply — 
All that their silent eloquence confest 
As breathed the sigh of fire from each impassioned breast 
While thus she gazed, her quivering lips turn pale. 
Contending passions rage within her breast, 
Nor ever had she known such bitter hale. 
Or felt by such fierce agony opprest." 

PSTCHB. 

^^^HHELiNE having a general invitation to the house of 
I.-ady Mowbray — one of her new acquaintances who 
was at-home on a stated day every week, — ^and never 
leaving yet been to any of her soirees^ she one evening 
**^rted herself to pay her. a visit There were not 
>ple ftssembled, owias v> x\i^ xmsk^ ikox^% to 
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he done, a phrase in the fashionable slang of London, 
expressive of that delightful prospect of busy plea- 
sure, which consists in passing the greatest part of 
the night in a carriage, fighting in and out of a dozen 
houses, the owners of which are, perhaps, never seen 
by their visitors. 

Among the few whom these many pleasures had 
that evening spared to Lady Mowbray, Emmeline 
found none with whom she was much acquainted ; so 
that after having remained what she thought a sufa-* 
cient time for civility, hearing a loud knock announc- 
ing a fresh reinforcement of company, and thinking 
she had performed her duty of courtesy, she meditated 
her departure, when the door opened, and Lady Flo- 
rence Mostyn was announced. 

At that name, Emmeline started so violently, that 
her neighbour turned round to see what had alarmed 
her; but could neither perceive any cause for her 
agitation, nor receive any answer to her inquiries 
whether she was not well, for Emmeline's eyes, 
thoughts, and every sense were fixed on her rival. 

Lady Florence, after speaking to one or two other 
people, went up to Lady Mowbray, and seated herself 
by her, luckily at some distance from where Emme- 
line was placed. Lady Florence was past the first 
bloom and beauty of youth ; but this was more appa- 
rent in the somewhat thickened contour of her figure, 
than in her face. Her deep blue eyes w^t^ ^^S.V^X^t'^X.- 
Imnt; her lovely chiselled moulld e\.\\\ o^«vxa^ Vi ^^Qr« 

IS 2 
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teeth like pearls, and the roses and lilies still con- 
tended in her cheeks. She was simply dressed ; hut 
there was not a curl, however careless it appeared, 
but fell just where it should, and the large shawl in 
which she was wrapped, took some new graceful fold 
each time she moved, and by its brilliant colours gave 
additional effect to the delicate whiteness of a beauti- 
fully rounded arm, covered with bracelets. Her 
voice and look were sweetness itself; but in her 
eyes, an expression lurked, that recalled to the mind, 
Walter Scott's " wily Dame Heron." 

Lost in a trance of most painful feelings, Emmeline 
sat for some time like a statue, without power to form 
any resolution as to whether she would fly or face 
her enemy. There was the being who reigned para- 
mount in her husband's heart ! Those were the eyes 
on which he gazed with fondness! on that hand he 
had sworn constancy ! on those lips he had sealed his 
vows ! the silver tones of that voice thrilled to his 
heart, as his did to hers ! 

Poor Emmeline gazed on all these charms, till, 
growing frightened at her own increasing agitation, 
she hastily got up, and moved towards the door. 

" My dear Lady Fitzhenry," exclaimed Lady Mow- 
bray, who unfortunately had observed her intended 
departure, " I hope you are not already going ? " 

At that name, the eyes of Lady Florence eagerly 
followed those of the speaker, and rested on Emme- 
line. And, for an instant, as if impelled by some 
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power they could not resist, the rivals glanced at each 
other, and their eyes met. But Emmeline's soon fell 
beneath the piercing scrutiny, and she turned away 
her death-like face. The whole expression of Lady 
Florence's countenance had changed. Emmeline's 
appearance, every way so different from what she had 
expected, in an instant roused within her feelings she 
could scarcely command. Her uncontrolled passions 
were plainly painted in her face ; the deep crimson in 
her cheeks overcame the well applied rouge ; her eyes 
flashed fire ; and the lovely smile on her lips was re- 
placed by a fearful expression of " envy, hatred, and 
malice.** 

Emmeline, scarcely able to support herself, and en- 
deavouring to utter some excuse, still moved towards 
the door. 

"Well, really you are using me very shabbily," 
said Lady Mowbray, in reply to her uncertain accents, 
and following her with most officious civility. " But 
I know this is the moment when it is impossible to 
keep anybody for half an hour; and quiet, sober 
people, like myself, have no chance of collecting any- 
thing like agreeable society. I suppose you are going 
to the D e house, or some such gay thing." 

Emmeline stammered out, that she was obliged to 
go home. 

" Home ! I fear you are not well," retorted Lady 
Mowbray, now for the ftrst time o\i«.^WYcv^ V<5£t 
blanched cheek and bloodless W^ft. "^^ ^"^ '^^''^ 
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wait till you hear that your carriage is ready : " and, 
cruelly well bred, she rang the bell, inquiring re- 
peatedly whether Emmeline would not be prevailed 
upon to take something. 

Unable to speak, she shook her head in answer, 
and the instant the welcome sound of her own name 
reached her ears, she darted out of the room, though 
still followed by the civilities and offers of the lady 
of the house. 

When in her carriage, and when too late, Emme- 
line remembered Pelham's often repeated advice, to 
endeavour to control, or, at least conceal, her feelings 
better. She was aware she had humbled herself 
before her who, of all people, she would least wish 
should read those feelings ; and she felt also that she 
had left herself and her husband subjects for animad- 
version, certainly not of the most charitable nature. 
But poor Emmeline, in common with all those who 
allow their affections to control their judgment, never, 
till too late, discovered what her conduct should have 
been — an artlessness of disposition, ill-calculated to 
contend with a guileful world. 

This evening's adventure completely sickened her 
of the amusements of London ; and aware from con- 
stant, sad experience, of her inability to perform her 
hard part properly, she resolved to avoid in future 
the possibility of any recurrence of such scenes ; for 
l^lnMj^ier mind bad long been intent on meeting 
^Htfence, from a sort o£ «tT\"x.\o\3L^, \^^qm'& ^\«vi- 
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sity, yet now she felt slie could not endure tbe trial 
again ; and, that weakened both in health and spirits, 
she was no longer equal to the exertions which she 
knew she should make. She remained, therefore, in 
spite of Lady Saville's repeated attacks and railleries, 
for some time entirely at home ; and, catching gladly 
at an excuse for avoiding even the opera, she gave 
away her box the following week, to some Hampshire 
neighbours, who she heard were in town ; and the 
weather being uncommonly hot, she had, on the 
Saturday, ordered her carriage^ after her solitary 
dinner, to take a drive out of town, in the hope that 
a little fresh air might revive and compose her 
spirits. 

But just as she was setting out, a note arrived from 
Lady Saville, to say, that she was disappointed of a 
friend with whom she was to have gone to the opera 
that night, and who, being now unavoidably prevented, 
had made over the box to herself, but her carriage 
being broken, and having no one to go with, she would 
be obliged to give up the plan entirely, unless Emme- 
line would be compassionate and go with her; and 
she entreated she would overcome her abominable 
laziness, and agree to the proposal — adding, it was the 
new opera, and that it would do her good^ for she 
gave herself the blue devils, by moping so much at 
home. 

Too indifferent to everything, even. Iq x^^xi^aRi *'^NNa. 
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proposal, Emmeline gave up her intended driven 
changed her dress, and she and Lady Saville went 
together to the opera. 

About the beginning of the second act, she saw Lardy 
Florence come into a box on the same tier, about ten 
or twelve off; she was alone — and at that distance, 
Emmeline thought would probably not recognise her; 
but, anxious to conceal herself from her view, she 
made some apology to Lady Saville for being whim- 
sical, and, begging to change places with her, she 
moved to the opposite seat, drawing the curtain of the 
box so as entirely to hide herself; although, like the 
poor bird ensnared by the serpent, she never could 
withdraw her eyes from her rival. 

Before long, some one entered the box where Lady 
Florence was; he seated himself directly with his 
back towards Emmeline ; but it was impossible for 
tier to mistake him ; — the oval head, the brown, curly 
hair, the attitude and air of the arm that leant on the 
edge of the box, the action of the hand, all told her 
but too well it could only be Fitzhenry ! 

Never before had she beheld them together ; never 
before had she, in a manner, witnessed those words, 
those looks of love, addressed to Lady Florence, which 
should now have belonged to herself. Though but 
too well aware of the whole truth, she had as yet 
suffered merely from a vague, unembodied feeling of 
jealousy. She had been wounded by neglect, by the 
WKKtMlP^ conviction that &\i^ -w^&tio\.\^^c^N^^V3\\&^ 
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husband, but had never yet actually witnessed his 
demonstrations of love to another. 

Lady Florence leant towards Fitzhenry, and seemed 
to whisper something to him. He shook his head, as 
if contradicting her; but, soon after, Emmeline saw 
him look round towards the box where she was, as if 
in search of some one. She hastily shrank back, 
hiding herself behind the curtain, which she drew still 
more forward. 

They then appeared to be engaged in most earnest 
conversation for some time, till at length Fitzhenry, 
leaning back in his chair, sat with his hand over his 
face, and there seemed to be a total silence between 
them. Ere long, a third person came into the box. 
Fitzhenry then moved from his place, and disap- 
peared. 

To those who have known the torments of jealousy, 
it is needless to describe Emmeline's feelings ; and to 
those who have not, any expressions would appear 
exaggerated and unnatural. She sat like a statue 
during the remainder of the opera, unable to attend 
to anything around her. Luckily, Lady Saville, being 
engaged in a regular flirtation, neither observed her 
preoccupation nor her additional dejection ; and when 
the curtain fell, Emmeline mechanically followed her 
companions out of the box. Her complete absence of 
manner, and Lady Saville's exclusive attention to him 
who was whispering soft nothings in Ikec ^-as, W^'?^^ 
effectually driven away all other V\a\\.ot«., \)a»x.'^'a^ 
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mdine hftd no one to tike charge of her ; mod Lad j 
Saville and her admirer aoon parted from her, the 
former having foond a friend to take her to the 

nsoal sopper partj at Ladj L 7*0 after the opera ; 

and the latter being too gattamiy and too mnch epris 
not to accompany her to the carriage, promising, 
however to retnm to Emmeline. At this minate, 
however, Pelham from a little distance lod^ily ob- 
served her, and forcibly making his waj np to her, 
exclaimed, 

^ What here ! and ahme ! I thought I saw strangers 
in your box, so never went near it ; how comes it I 
find yon in this desolate sitnati<«? Do take my 
arm* 

Emmeline made no reply; and, soon perceiving 
that she. was mcNre than nsnaliy depressed, Pelham, 
aft^ one or two ineffectual efforts at conversation, 
forbore even to speak to her. They made their way 
towards the door at the top of the great stairs ; and, 
leaving her there, Pelham went to look for her car- 

Emmeline Rhi^ink behind the door, wrapping her- 
self close np in her cloak, and not daring to raise her 
^res from the ground for fear of meeting those of her 
hosband, or of Lady Florence. Her own name, how- 
ever, pronounced dose to her, soon roused her, and 
she saw Mrs. Osterley coming np to speak to her, 
aceompanied by Mr. Moore. 

*Hy dear Lady iltztoiry,* said she, ^wbmt an 
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age it is since I have seen you ! Where have you 
been hiding yourself? What can you have been 
about ? " 

"I have been out of town," replied Emmeline, in a 
faint voice. 

** Oh yes ! I suppose at Easter, of course ; but 
surely you have been returned some weeks, for I have 
frequently met Lord Fitzhenry. And, by the bye, 
now I recollect, I heard of you the other evening, at 
Lady Mowbray's, where I was so unlucky as just to 
miss you ; and I was sorry to hear you were taken ill 
there : I hope you are quite recovered ? " 

" Perfectly so," said Emmeline, coldly. 

" How did you like our new opera, to-night ? " con- 
tinued Mrs. Osterley. " I thought it inexpressibly 
dull ; yet, in Paris, I had liked it very much ; what 
did you think of it ? " , 

*• I ? " said Emmeline, absently ; " I really don't 
know." 

" Don't know ? I suppose you mean you have been 
so agreeably engaged in conversation, that you did 
not attend," retorted Mrs. Osterley, laughing. ** No 
one comes to the opera for the music in London." 

At that minute, Pelham relieved poor Emmeline by 
saying, that her carriage was driving up, and that 
they had better be moving down stairs. She wil- 
lingly took his proffered arm, bowing to Mrs. Osterley, 
who, before the door had closed upon them, and 
within Emmeline's hearing, exclaimed (with a loud 
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kn^) to Mr. Mocne, "Well! that is t^ best ar- 
imnged, best understood zSsar I ever aacw. Jjord. 
fitzheDij and his ekere amue are just gone down one 
stair, and Ladj Fitzheniy and Fdliam are malnng 
thdr escape bj the other ! and then ire Kngiinh boast 
of oor moralitj ! * 

The docnr dosing, prerented Emmefine finom bear- 
ing more than the burst of applaose which followed 
this remark. XnTcdontaril j she shrank front Pelham ; 
hot he, not aware of anything that had passed, intuit 
on getting her to the carriage as soon as posab]e» 
onlj pressed her arm the closer to steady her st^ps^ 
and hurried her ahnost forcibly afiter him. 

When they reached the bottom of the stairs, they 
found an nnusoal crowd and bnstle among the ser- 
vants ; and, by the noise and lashing of whips in the 
street, there appeared to be great contention among 
the coachmen. Pelham, anxious to get £ninieline 
ont of the confusion, still drew her on, persuaded 
that her carriage must by that time hare driven up. 
when they got outside into the street, he saw 
bar coachman was engaged in violent contest 
aaotiier, both endeavouring to reach the door 
A« lame moment 

The crowd of footmen who had gathered round the 
ting spot, encouraging the merciless combat- 
was 80 great, that to retreat was impossible, 
could nol^ among them, distinguish Emme- 
itf; and, amid \\ie ^\xv o^ ^o\^^<^ \}ki<^ 
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slashing of whips, the trampling of horses feet on the 
pavement, and the shivering of breaking lamps, it was 
in vain to attempt to make them hear him. 

Emmeline, nervous and frightened at the uproar 
around her, forgot for a minute all her former appre- 
hensions, and clung terrified tOvPelham; who, to 
defend her as well as he could from the unruly mob, 
put his arm round her. Just then, the horses in her 
can'iage, high-bred, spirited animals, and lately little 
employed by their mistress, irritated beyond endur- 
ance by the lashing of the whip, became ungovernable ; 
they reared up, throwing themselves away from their 
opponents, and, in the struggle, one of them fell down 
on the foot-pavement, increasing the confusion. 

A loud scream was uttered by a female voice, and, 
by the rush of link-boys in an instant to the spot, 
Emmeline beheld Lady Florence Mostyn thrown 
back on Fitzhenry's breast. The pole of the carriage 
had touched her, but it was evidently the cry of terror 
more than of pain. 

" Stop ! on peril of your life, you rascal ! *' exclaimed 
a voice that shot through Emmeline's very soul. 

"Whose carriage is that?" demanded Fitzhenry, 
in an authoritative tone, while still supporting Lady 
Florence in his arms. There was a sudden silence ; 
the contending coachmen's whips were both instantly 
arrested. He again repeated his question more loudly 
than before. 
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" My lord ! " said one of Emmeline's footmen, going 
up to Fitzhenry, " it is your lordship's carriage." 

" My carriage I " he exclaimed, angrily. *' Who 
Ordered it here T 

" We are here with my lady,** replied the terrified 
footman. "Her ladyship is just getting in — shall 
I tell her your lordship wishes to be taken home ? " 

**No, no, you fool!" answered Fitzhenry, in a 
tone of passion which Emmeline had never before 
heard from his lips, and which made her shudder; 
" drive off as fast as you can." 

By this time, Pelham had put his charge, more 
dead than alive, into her carriage, and, not liking 
to leave her alone in the agitated state she then was, 
got in after her. Emmeline put out her feeble handj. 
meaning to prevent him; but, quite overcome, she 
could not articulate a word ; and, no longer able to 
command herself, she burst into violent hysteric sobs. 
Totally mistaking her meaning, and interpreting the 
action into a wish that he should not leave her, 
Pelham tenderly seized her hand, desiring the servants 
to go home as fast as possible. The fallen horse was 
soon raised. The contending vehicles disengaged, 
and they drove rapidly off — but followed by cheers 
and laughter from the more blackguard part of the 
mob who had witnessed the fray; to which were 
added personal jokes and remarks that made Pelham 
hastily draw up the glasses. 

Emmeline still made efforts to speak, but Pelham 
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could not distinguish a single word which she en- 
deavoured to articulate ; and, only bidding her com- 
pose herself, said everything most kind and soothing, 
while he again and again pressed her hand in his. 
When they arrived in Grosvenor Street, he forcibly 
drew Emmeline's arm within his, to help her up 
stairs, and, placing her on a couch, demanded in a 
low voice, whether she would take anything, and 
whether he should send for her maid. 

*^ Oh no, I shall soon recover ; make no fuss, I en- 
treat — it is nothing — I have been very foolish — and 
frightened — that is all. But," added she, with an im- 
ploring look, " leave me — for God's sake, leave me.'* 

" Not till I see you better, I really cannot." For 
her bosom still heaved with convulsive sobs, and her 
heart seemed bursting. 

Uncertain what to do or say, and surprised at her 
repulsive manner towards him, Felham walked^ dis- 
turbed, up and down the room in silence, thinking it 
best for a little time to leave her to herself. At 
length, hastily coming up to her, " My dearest Lady 
Fitzhenry!" he exclaimed, "allow me to speak to 
you." 

Emmeline started, and looked at him aghast ; but 
without noticing, or even looking at her, Felham con- 
tinued, in a hurried manner, " I trust you will pardon 
me for venturing on so sacred a subject, — for touch- 
ing on sorrows, which you, with such co\w^^, ^xisia. 
delicacy, conceal in your own ^re^^> — •\>^^» ^ >6s\Rr« 
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all; — and I know your husband so well, that I am 
sure I can give you comfort and hope." 

Inexpressibly relieved as Emmeline was by these 
words, which satisfied her that she had still a friend 
to whom she could trust, yet other feelings at the 
moment so completely overpowered her, that, clasping 
her hands with the vehemence of despair, " Oh, that 
is impossible ! " she exclaimed : '^ there is no hope, no 
happiness for me in this world ! " 

" On my honour," replied Pelham, with earnest- 
ness, ^^ you may believe and trust me ; I would not 
deceive you ; " and, sitting down by her, he took her 
nervously trembling hand in his. A few minutes 
before, Emmeline would have shrunk from his touch, 
but those words had been sufficient to banish entirely 
all her former miserable apprehensions : soothed by 
hearing once more the consolatory voice of friendship, 
for an instant she smiled in gratitude on his kind 
countenance, and then, quite overcome with the va- 
riety of her feelings, tears again burst forth, and her 
head sank on his shoulder. 

At that instant the door was abruptly pushed open, 
and Fitzhenry appeared! He started on seeing 
Pelham and Emmeline. As she quickly raised her 
head at the noise he had made on entering, involun- 
tarily a faint exclamation of dismay escaped her, and 
even Pelham seemed disconcerted. 

*' Lady Fitzhenry is not very well,** the latter at 
length saidj after an awkward pause, as if feeling that 
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some explanation of the scene was necessary ; '* and/' 
added he, addressing himself to Emmeline, '^ allow me 
to recommend you to retire to your own room." 

Emmeline rose from her seat; every limh shook. 
Fitzhenry came towards them^ fixed his eyes sternly 
upon her, hut said nothing. *^ I have not heen very 
well lately/' she with difficulty stammered out : " the 
heat in town does not agree with me ; and I think I 
will go to Charlton to-morrow.'* 

Still Fitzhenry spoke not^ hut Emmeline plainly 
saw anger and contempt written on his countenance : 
she faintly wished him and Pelham good-night. The 
words died on her lips ; for a sad foreboding told her 
she was taking a final leave of her husband, as she 
was aware that it was impossible they could any 
longer continue even on the footing they then were. 
She paused a minute in hopes Fitzhenry would speak. 
One word would have brought her to his arms, all 
forgiven, all forgotten. But he seemed resolved on 
silence, and Emmeline went on into the inner draw- 
ing-room that led to her own apartment. 

Pelham, perplexed, and uncertain how to act. fol- 
lowed her with his eyes without moving from tho 
spot she had quitted, while Fitzhenry, in great appa- 
rent perturbation, paced the apartment. At length, 
just as Emmeline had reached the door of her own 
room, Pelham, seeing that her trembling hands had 
some difficulty in opening it, hastened to \i^"t ^'ss- 
distance. 

o 
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^Toa mem then,'' said he in a lov ▼<»«, is he 
turned the lock, ^ to go to Chiiiton to-nomnr. Tm 
shall hear from me, probablj see rae» and I wiD bring 
joo good news, perhaps eren bring FitAenry Idb- 
self ; — cheer up, I entreat jon, all will jet be weD." 

EmmeHne forced a faint smile, and held oat her 
hand to him ; he seized it with afiection. ^ C^od of 
heaven bless and support you ! * he said, with earnest- 
ness, and hastily left her. 

When he retamed to the outer drawing-room, 
Fitzhenrj was gone ; he hurried down stairs in belies 
of finding him in his own room, but the serrants in- 
formed him he had again left the house. 

Emmeline ordered her carriage after church next 
morning, to take her to Charlton. But how great a 
change do a few hours often make in our feelings! 
She had already repented haying declared her in- 
tention of leaving town. Twice* as the hour named 
by her drew near, she delayed the carriage, wishing 
(much as she dreaded the interview) to see Fitahenry 
once more before she went. It was now past three, 
but still he did not appear, and no message came from 
him. She rang the bell — " Is Lord Fitzhenry gone 
out ? " she inquired, fearfully. 

" No, my lady,** answered the footman ; " I believe 
my lord is not yet up ; at least he has not rung his 
bell ; but shall I inquire ? ^ 

" Oh ! no matter," said Emmeline, with a faltering 
voice, and dismissing the man. Convinced by this 
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that it was her husband's intention they should not 
meet, she determined to write to him; for to part 
thus, in what seemed a decided open rupture, without 
some sort of eclaircissement taking place, she now 
felt to be impossible: she therefore sat down, and 
took her pen, although not knowing at all what to 
say. She once thought she would beg for an inter- 
view — demand to be released from her promise of 
silence, in order to come to some explanation. But 
yet what could she say ? what had she to learn ? 

Even if Mrs. Osterley's strange and cruel hints had 
reached her husband's ears, — if he could so mistake 
her and his frieiiid as to give any credit to them, 
could she flatter herself he was enough interested 
about her to care whom she might prefer ? On the 
other hand, to endeavour to exculpate herself from 
suspicions which he might never have entertained 
would only place her in a ridiculous point of view : 
she could not either now, as a new thing, charge him 
with coldness, dislike, and infidelity — all which he 
had openly avowed, and for all which he had prepared 
her months before. 

Discouraged by all these considerations from even 
adverting to what had passed the night before, she at 
length, after various doubts and indecisions, merely 
wrote these words : — 

" A very few days in the country will, I am sure, 
quite restore me to my usual health. I will return to 

o 2 
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Grosvenor Street by the end of the week ; but if, for 
anj reasons, you should wish me to come home 
sooner, I trust to your letting me know, and I shall 
be most willing to obey your summons. You will 
find me at my father s. 

" Emmeline Fitzhenry.'* 

This note she intended should be given to Fitz- 
henry after her departure, and she sealed and directed 
it for the purpose. 

The carriage drove up to the door — the servants 
busied themselves in putting on the luggage, and, 
hopeless of an interview with her husband, Emmeline 
went slowly, sadly, to her own room, to prepare for 
her departure. 

On opening the drawer of her dressing-table, she 
saw the small Geneva watch and chain which Fitz- 
henry had sent her when a girl. Hardly aware of 
what she did, she pressed it to her lips — then hung 
it round her neck. She felt a sad presentiment that 
she was leaving her husband's roof for ever, and this 
watch was the only token of kindness she had ever 
received from him; the only memorial of him she 
possessed, except her fatal wedding-ring, placed by 
him on her hand in reluctance and aversion. 

As Emmeline passed back through the drawing- 
room, she looked mournfully at each object around, 
convinced she was behoVdirvg llcL^mfor the last time. 
She slowly descended the slaiva, eN^\"j \\^k^ vt^xBkSS»C«i^ 
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with nervous apprehension. Again she thought she 
would endeavour to see her husband ; and she paused 
at the door of his room to give herself one more 
chance ; for she thought, perhaps, when he heard her, 
he would come out to meet her ; or if she could only 
once more catch the sound of his voice, in its usual 
tone of gentleness and kindness, it would give her 
courage to demand admittance. But all was still. 
While thus standing debating with herself, her heart 
beat so violently that she could scarcely breathe, and 
she was forced to lean against the banister for 
support. 

"The chaise is quite ready, my lady," said the 
butler, coming up to her; for, seeing her on the 
stairs, he fancied her impatient to setoff — "every 
thing is put in." 

With no possible further excuse for delay, feeling 
her fate was fixed, she drew down her veil, to conceal 
her agitation, hurried through the hall, and without 
allowing herself any more time for reflection, got 
into the carriage. 

" To Charlton," said the man, who had closed the 
door after her, the servants being already placed in 
the seat behind, and the postilions immediately drove 
off. 

Emmeline looked back once more at the house from 
which sbe felt she was banishing herself, probably 
for ever; and then sinking back in tha <5ax^\a:?^ 
gave way to her feelings. ""Eax^N^^^ ^«ii^ ^^^''»'* 
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henry,'' she exclaimed, " since such is your will, faie- 
well ; and may Heaven bless yoa, and have pity on 
me!" 

As she drew near Charlton, she endeavoured to 
compose herself, but in vain : when she looked to the 
future, all was so dark and hopeless, and she was so 
strongly impressed with the idea that she should 
never see her husband again, she felt her heart sink 
within her; and fearful of betraying her secret to 
her parents, she more than cmce thought of stopping 
the carriage. But whither could she go ? 

Fitzhenry had allowed her to depart. It seemed, 
indeed, even his wish that she should do so ; and, 
unsolicited, she could not return — so on they drove. 
It was a beautiful bright Sunday ; every one around 
her seemed to be enjoying the day in gladness and 
gratitude. The roads and fields were filled with 
joyous groups, the air with sounds of happiness. 

'^ Do I sin in loving him so entirely, so pas- 
sionately ? " thought Emmeline ; *^ that amid so many 
that rejoice, I alone am doomed to be miserable ? " 

In uttering these words, perhaps Emmeline did 
sin. But it is the sin into which suffering betrays 
us all. The wretched are hidden, or hide themselves, 
from our view ; and when, in sorrow, we look around 
us, we are apt to compare our situation with those 
only who chance^ at that moment, to be basking in 
the transitory sunshine of prosperity. How many, as 
Einmeliae*B gay equipage dxoN^ x^'^KdX^ Vj^'^xc^bablY 
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coveted her riches, her luxuries, her youth, and her 
beauty ! while she envied the ragged beggar-boy by 
the roadside, who, as her carriage passed, tossed his 
naked arms in the air, hallooing, in pure gaiety of 
heart and enjoyment of existence. 



CHAPTER in. 



Has thy heart sickened with deferred hope ? 

Or felt th' impatient anguish of suspense ? 

Or hast thou tasted of the bitter cup 

Which Disappointment's withered hands dispense ? 

Thou knowest the poison which overflowed from hence 

O'er Psyche's tedious, miserable hours. 

PSTCHE. 

When Emmeline arrived at her father's, the servant 
informed her that both Mr. and Mrs. Benson were 
out in the carriage, but were expected home before 
dinner. At that moment, she felt their absence was 
a relief ; and hastily getting out of the carriage, she 
desired the coachman, on his return to town imme- 
diately, to ask whether Lord Fitzhenry had any 
orders for him — for she still fondly hoped that^ on 
reading her note, he might follow her, and ipight him- 
self wish for some explanation with regard to what 
had passed the preceding evening. 

During the hour which now elapsed before her 
father and mother returned, Emmeline endeavoured^ 
to compose her spirits. Sb^ \)«AXi^^ Vet ^^^ ^s^ 
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swollen eyes, walked in the fresh air, and, hearing 
their carriage drive up to the door, resolving to com- 
mand herself, she went to meet them with a cheerful 
countenance. But when the spirits are weak, there 
is nothing so difficult to bear as tenderness. Her 
father's fond benediction, the smile of delight that 
beamed in her mother's face, on unexpectedly behold- 
ing her, were too much for poor Emmeline, unused as 
she now was to demonstrations of affection ; and fall- 
ing into her mother's arms, in spite of all her resolu- 
tions and endeavours she again burst into tears. 

" My dear love ! my child I " both exclaimed, 
" what can be the matter ? " 

" Nothing, nothing," said Emmeline ; " I have not 
been quite well lately, and my spirits are in conse- 
quence weakened ; and I was too happy to see you — 
that is all." 

Mrs. Benson shook her head, and looked at her in- 
credulously. Her father, fixing his eyes stedfastly 
on her face, took her hand. 

"Speak to me, my girl," said he. "What has 
happened ? What is it that so distresses you ? ** 

" Nothing, nothing," again repeated Emmeline, in 
a fainter voice ; " I shall soon be quite well." 

"Emmy! Emmy!" rejoined her father, "for once 
I don't believe you ; it is too long since you have not 
been well, as you call it : and there is a something 
the matter, I am certain, which I must and will 
know." 
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Emmeline averted her head, and did not answer. 

" You need not attempt to deceive me any longer, 
girl," said Mr. Benson, sternly ; " I have long sus- 
pected tbat all was not right between "you and your 
husband. 1 will now know the truth, and I have a 
right to demand it of you." 

Still she was silent. 

*' What ! you will not speak ! you will not confide 
in me ! " he continued, his temper rising ; ** then I 
must seek for information elsewhere ; " and he moved 
towards the door of the room. 

*•' Oh, my father!" exclaimed Emmeline, terrified — 
" what would you do ?" 

" Do ? why I shall go to town directly. I shall see 
Lord Fitzhenry," said Mr. Benson, in a calmer, but 
decided tone ; " and from him I must learn what has 
passed between you, since you, my own child, will 
not trust me." 

''Oh! speak not so to me> dear father! indeed I 
have full confidence in your kindness — in your indul- 
gence ; but, really, I have nothing to tell which you 
do not know already — I have been to blame, perhaps 
— I mean I was not aware — I was deceived, — even 
you, dear father " 

** Deceived ? " repeated Mr. Benson, quickly — 
catching at the word: "deceived by me? what do 
you mean ?" 

** Oh, nothing, nothing," said EmmeX\ttft> ^•»x\sNfc^ 
at her father's unusual look of aa^e.T \ ** '^^ ^«t^ ^fi^ 
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to blame, but — but — perhaps it would have been 
better if "* 

Poor Mr. Benson, like many both of his superiors and 
inferiors, could not bear to be supposed to have erred, 
or even to have been mistaken, and all the less when 
conscious the imputation was true ; in a tone of vio- 
lence, therefore, which Emmeline had never heard 
addressed to her by him, and suddenly letting go her 
hand, which he had been holding in both of his: 
''What Emmeline," said he, ''are you so unjust, so 
ungrateful, as to accuse me as the cause of your mis- 
fortunes? blame your poor, doting, old father for 
having given up his all to secure your happiness? 
For shame, for shiune, Emmy, I never expected that 
from you.** 

" Oh, hear me, hear me patiently, dear papa ! " she 
exclaimed, seizing his arm, 

" No, Emmeline, I can hear no more, bear no mora 
I have long guessed how matters were between you 
and Lord Fitahenry, and still I have forborne. I held 
my peace as long as I could ; but my pride will not 
allow me to be any longer silent I will not be 
trampled upon; I cannot endure to see the delight of 
of my old age, my only child, destroyed by neglect 
and unkindness. Lord Fltzhenry presumes upon his 
superior rank. He thinks he may with impunity 
insult and break the heart of the humble banker's 
daughter. But his lordship is mistaken, as I shall let 
ItifD kstQW : I too have pii&a ^ i?^ «a \i^: C*\a«j^ ^»l 
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his rank, curse on your money ; they have been the 
cause of all this ; but I will have redress." 

" Redress ! Good God, what do you mean ? " 
inquired Emmeline, terrified at his words and 
manner. 

'* I will insist on an immediate separation \ on a 
divorce, in short, for the law will give it me." 

A scream of horror escaped from Emmeline's heart 
at these words. " No power on earth shall ever sepa- 
rate me from him," she exclaimed, with the wild 
energy of passion. "Oh! my dear father, be ap- 
peased ; have patience and all will be well." 

She had sunk on her knees, and, overcome with the 
variety of her painfully contending feelings, her head 
grew giddy, her sobs choked her, and she fell nearly 
senseless at Mr. Benson's feet. His passion was im- 
mediately overcome. Every attention of doting fond- 
ness was lavished upon her. Before long, she be- 
came more composed, and her parents, whose every 
feeling was centred in her, seeing how weak she 
was, both in body and spirits, said no more, but 
turned their whole attention towards cheering and 
restoring her ; avoiding, for the moment, everything 
that could renew her agitation. 

After some little time had elapsed, as if by common 
consent, they all forced themselves to talk on indif- 
ferent subjects, but, in the effort, poor Emmeline's lip 
often quivered. At dinner, she turned away her 
heavj^ sickened eye from tlie {qo^ \^l^x^ \^^ \ ^s^ 
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when her father filled lier glass with wine, bidding 
her drink it^ for that it would do her good, and, 
assuming a gay manner, pledged her and drank to her 
health, tears again rushed into her eyes, as she re- 
collected the pride with which he was always wont 
on such occasions to unite her husband's name with 
hers. 

The next morning, resolving if possible still to 
deceive her parents, and, by assumed cheerfulness, to 
do away the impression made upon their minds the 
preceding evening, poor Emmeline entered the break- 
fast-room with as composed a countenance as she 
could command, and even forced a smile, when, as in 
former days, she went up to her father to claim his 
parental kiss. Mr. Benson, however, did not raise 
his eyes towards her, or even return the pressure of 
her hand, but in silence pointed to the seat prepared 
for her. She looked at her mother, whose eyes were 
fixed on the table before her, and she saw that they 
were red with crying. Twice Emmeline endeavoured 
at conversation by making some remark on the 
weather, but no answer was given to her. Mr. 
Benson's attention seemed entirely engrossed by the 
newspaper that lay beside him, his breakfast remain- 
ing untouched. 

Aware that something disagreeable must have 
occurred from the disturbed appearance of her father 
and mother, a thousand vngue but dreadful apprehen- 
Biona soon took posae&svoii o^ 'Etmxsi^vck.^% m\TA\ ^sn.4 
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at last, unable any longer to endure the state of 
alarm and suspense into which her fears had thrown 
her, she suddenly seized her father's arm, entreating 
him for pity's sake to tell her what had so discomposed 
him, what had happened. 

" You, Lady Fitzhenry^ can better inform us of 
that," he coldly said, as he put the paper into her 
hand, and pointed to the following paragraph : 

^'A isingular fracas took place at the Opera on 
Saturday night ; not being yet informed of the 
particulars, we forbear making any reflections. As 
it is a double intrigue, and therefore neither party 
can complain, it is impossible to say how the aflair 
may end. The chere amie of the noble lord is well 
known in the fashionable world both abroad and at 
home; and it is not perhaps surprising that the 
neglected wife should have pris son parti, and found 
a champion to espouse her cause. He is said to be in 
the diplomatic line, and of course b, particular friend of 
the husband. One rumour states the injured wife to 
have eloped — another that a duel has taken' place. 
Certain it is, that two carriages with the F — ^z— y 
arms were seen to drive furiously out of Grosvenor 
Street at different hours, and in different directions, 
on Sunday afternoon." 

Emmeline turned deadly pale as she read tl\\«» 
cruel pnrngrapb; but a still more ^^^XX-^ \\\y5s ^-^x'^'^^ 
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itself over her motber^s face as she anxiooslj watebei 
ber daagbter's countenance, and fancied that in Iwr 
emotion she read confession of guilt. 

There was a dead silence. Emmeline, entirdj 
satisfied as to her own perfect innocence, and hornn> 
stricken by the latter part of the paragraph relating 
to the duel, was so completely occupied dwelling on 
the possibility of there being any foundation for the 
rumour, and her whole mind so engrossed bj that 
one thought (the safety of Fitzhenry), that she did 
not even think of exculpating herself from the 
charge. Indeed, she had totally forgotten the pre- 
sence even of her parents, until Mr. Benson, striking 
his hand with violence on the table, in a voice of 
agony suddenly exclaimed — 

*' Speak, Emmeline, are you innocent ? or am I for 
ever disgraced ? " 

Emmeline, startled by her father's vehemence^ 
looked wildly at him for an instant, as if not under- 
standing his words. 

"I see but too plainly how it is. Don't speak, 
don't speak," he continued, quickly; and, covering 
his face with both his hands, he gave way to the 
violence of his feelings. 

Completely roused by the burst of passion in one 
so seldom moved to tears, Emmeline threw herself on 
her knees beside him, and, endeavouring to take 
hold of his hand, exclaimed, 

^Oh, my father! what can all this mean? is it 
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possible you can suspect? — God knows how innocent 
I am." 

Mr. Benson looked at her for an instant in silence. 
^' Repeat those blessed words again, child, for I must 
believe you." 

'* By the God of truth ! " exclaimed Emmeline, as 
she clasped her hands with ferrency, and fixed her 
eyes stedfastly on Mr. Benson, ^'I am innocent of 
having, in thought, word, or deed, departed from the 
love and duty I swore to my husband at the altar. 
Alas ! " added she, as she hid her face in her father's 
bosom, " I only love him too well, too devotedly for 
my happiness." These last words became indistinct 
and choked by her tears. 

" Thank God, thank Grod I ** repeated Mr. Benson, 
with a sort of hurried nervousness of manner, as he 
kissed his daughter's forehead: "I could not have borne 
that ; your dishonour I could not have borne, Emmy, 
it would soon have brought me to my grave. I believe 
you, Emmeline, on my honour, I do ; you never in 
your life deceived me; biit what does that cursed 
story mean ? " pointing to the paragraph to which his 
mind seemed again to have returned with doubt and 
anxiety. 

" I will tell you all, as far as " and Emmeline 
stopped short, for how could she explain what had 
passed, without drawing on a necessary confession of 
her whole sad story ? 
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^^ No more concealments, Emmy ; I will and must 
know all — all," said Mr. Benson, sternly. 

Emmeline looked at her father as supplicating for 
pity. 

'* Spare her now, my dear," said her mother, as she 
folded her in her arms : "we have it from her own 
true lips that she is blameless, and let what will have 
happened, we can bear anything now." 

" Bless you, bless you for believing me," said 
Emmeline, as she threw her arms round her mother's 
neck in gratitude : " but," added she, with a melan- 
choly and reproachful look, " my father does not ; he 
still doubts me." 

" No, my girl, indeed I don't," cried Mr. Benson : 
" do you think I would call you my Emmy, and let 
you remain one instant under my roof, if 1 thought 
you were disgraced. On my honour, I believe you, 
but I am fretted and unhappy. I have toiled for your 
happiness, and it has ended in nothing but mortifica- 
tion; for I see my darling is not happy, which is 
more than I can bear : " and tears once more rushed 
into his eyes. " And who the deuce do they mean by 
their ^diplomatic champion'?" added he, again cast- 
ing his eyes on the paragraph. 

" The whole is an abominable falsehood," said 
Emmeline, in a hurried manner. " They mean Mr. 
Pelham, I suppose, for he was with me;" and she 
reddened as she spoke, at the bare possibility of such 
an insinuation, f* Coming out of the opera-l^o^se on 
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Saturday night, there was a battle between the coach- 
men — and it seemed as if something disagreeable had 
passed between Lord Fitzhenty and Mr. Pelham — 
but it must have been only a momentary misunder- 
standing — no one was to blame — only when I parted 
from them last night, they certainly seemed much 
irritated against each other." 

"And have you not seen your husband since?" 
eagerly inquired Mrs. Benson. 

" No," said Emmeline, in a low tone, and averting 
her head. Mr. Benson give a significant shrug of his 
shoulders. 

" And pray what had you, and Mr. Pelham, and 
Lord Fitzhenry to do with the fighting of the coach- 
men ; and, above all, what, in the name of wonder, 
had his chere amicy as the idiots call her, to do with 
it all ? Whose carriage fought with yours ? for I pre- 
sume you and your husband were together; surely 
you can sit in the same coach, though you can't sleep 
in the same room ?" 

" I really can't tell — it was all such a confusion," 
replied Emmeline, colouring deeply. " But, dear 
father, don't waste time, but, for pity's sake, send 
some one to Grosvenor Street, and ask if all is well 
— and yet, perhaps," added she, the next minute, 
alarmed at the possible consequences of her own sug** 
gestion, "perhaps it will be better not — it must be 
all a foolish story, not worth thinking about." 

p 
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" I shall go myself to Lord Fitzhenry's," said Mr. 
Benson^ after a moment's reflection. 

" You go ? " exclaimed Emmeline, terrified — " in- 
deed there is no necessity — it is only a trifle — in fac^ 

nothing has occurred, only the carriage I assure 

yon, Lord Fitzhenry will be quite surprised to see 
you — perhaps displeased — indeed you had better not 
go." 

'*I shall judge for myself,** said Mr. Benson, coldly. 
*•' I don't believe one word about the carriage story; 
your husband would not be such a fool as to figbt 
about a scratched panel ; and as for his displeasure, 1 
shall care little for that, for he seems very little to 
care for mine." 

This intention of her father's seriously alarmed 
Pmmeline ; for, in the state of irritation in which 
both he and Lord Fitzhenry then were, she dreaded 
the result of their meeting ; and, clinging to Mr. 
Benson, she ejaculated, '^ Oh, then pray let me go 
with you ! " 

Brought up in the good old-fashioned system of 
filial obedience and dependence, Emmeline, although 
the object of the tenderest afiection, had no idea, even 
now that she was a wife, of putting her will in oppo- 
sition to that of her parents, or of boldly declaring any 
determination of her own. She could only entreat, 
and that her countenance did most eloquently, during 
the moment or two that now passed before Mr. Ben- 
8on answered her. A.t "Vexv^^lVv, Yiwm^ ^^^^v^tlII^ 
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made up his mind, " Yes/' said he ; "I believe that 
will be best, for I shall by that means hear both 
sides." 

These words raised fresh apprehensions in Emme- 
line's mind, for she plainly saw that her father^s in- 
tention was to come to some decided explanation with 
her husband ; and good, even kind, as she knew those 
intentions were, yet she felt that any interference on 
his part, particularly at that moment, would only 
widen the breach between them, and make her situa- 
tion worse, by bringing matters to that crisis from 
which she shrank with dismay. She therefore said 
everything she could venture upon to induce Mr. 
Benson to desist from his intention ; but her words 
seemed only to irritate him still more against Lord 
Fitzhenry, and to make him the more resolved on 
seeking an interview with him. At last, therefore, 
finding how vain were all her arguments, and that, 
having settled the matter in his own mind, Mr. Ben- 
son would listen to no excuse, no reason, that she 
could give for changing her opinion so quickly, Em- 
meline gave up the point in despair, and, in a short 
time, she and her father were on the road to town. 

At first, the miles appeared to her to be endless, 
but, as they drew near town, dreading the possible 
result of their visit to Grosvenor Street, poor Emme- 
line was several times tempted to beg the driver 
might slacken his pace, but she controlled lv«t x\Kt^w«k 
agitation as well as she could, and \\is^ dxw^ ^so. Va^ 
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silence till tbey entered London, when she suddenly 
seized Mr. Benson's hand, saying, with a look of en- 
treaty, "If we find' him, you will leave all to me, — 
indeed, he is no way to blame, only a misunderstand- 
ings which I shall soon be able to clear up." 

" Ay, and it shall be cleared up," replied Mr. Ben- 
son. " If you. Lady Fitzhenry, are content to let this 
vile slur remain on your reputation, I am not, and I 
shall oblige those who can refute it to do so. I am 
determined on seeing Lord Fitzhenry myself, and ob- 
taining from him a better explanation of all this 
strange business than I can from you! My God!** 
added he, after a moment's pause, as if speaking to 
himself, ^'to think that my daughter's name should 
appear in a public paper, with soch an imputation at- 
tached to it ! to think that, after all my labours, it 
should have come to this ! " And, after striking his 
cane several times with impatience on the bottom of 
the carriage, he suddenly, as if he thought greater 
speed would relieve his feelings, bade the coachman 
drive faster. 

This injunction was the means of soon bringing 
them into Grosvenor Street; and poor Emmeline's 
agitation became almost unbearable. What was she 
going to learn ? what was going to be her fate ? for 
on the next hour she felt that it depended. They 
drove up to the door of her husband's house — of her 
own home, — and yet she shrank back in ditead and 
diamay. A hasty glaace iftiO'K^^ \isx ^^v ^ \Sqa 
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shutters were closed, and a cold, deadly sickness came 
over her. The servant knocked, but no one answered; 
he knocked again, and rang ; and at length the porter 
appeared^ and a parley ensued between him and Mr. 
Benson's servant. 

Emmeline could endure the suspense no longer ; 
and, with the paleness of death on her face, grasping 
her father's arm, " In pity," she cried, " speak to the 
man yourself!" Mr. Benson beckoned him to the 
carriage window. 

" I want to see Lord Fitzhenry," said he. *' Is he 
at home ? " 

" No, sir 5 neither my lord nor my lady are at 
home," — for Emmeline had so shrunk to the back of 
the carriage that the man did not see her. 

" Is Lord Fitzhenry quite well ? " rejoined Mr. 
Benson^ not knowing exactly how to get at the infor- 
mation he wanted. 

" Yes, sir ! I believe so," said the porter, apparently 
surprised at the question. " His lordship went away 
yesterday afternoon; he did not leave his room till 
late, but I did not hear that he was any ways ill ; I 
thought my lady had gone to Charlton." 

" Do you know where he is gone to ? " continued 
Mr. Benson. 

" No, I really can't say ; his lordship ordered post 
hor3es in a great hurry, and the carriage was to take 
him up at some place in town, but I really ^"WJiV \5^ 
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wLere ; but I will inquire in the house if any one 
knows." 

" Did he leave word when ho was to return ? " 

'^ No, my lord said nothing ; and we do not expect 
him back for some days, as he gave no orders." 

" A new and appalling idea now fashed across Em- 
meline's mind — could Fitzhenry and Ladj Florence 
have fled together ! and, not content with the entire 
possession of each other's affections, might they have 
determined, by such an open act, at once to rid them- 
selves of the thraldom of their respective marriages! 
There was nothing of which she could not suspect 
Lady Florence; but her heart smote her for thus, 
even for an instant, accusing Fitzhenry ; and, shocked 
at her own surmises, she hastily inquired whether 
Lord Fitzhenry had left any letter or message for her. 

" Not that I knows of, my lady," said the porter, 
bowing to Emmeline, and evidently astonished at her 
question, as well as at her appearance, as she had 
hitherto remained concealed behind Mr. Benson, ia 
the corner of the carriage ; but I will go and inquire." 

" This is all very strange," muttered Mr. Benson to 
himself, during the servant's absence. " I can't make 
it out for the life of me." 

As for poor Emmeline, she was totally unable to 
express, or even to form, an opinion ; so many fearful 
apprehensions succeeded each other in her mind. 
After an interval of time which appeared to her end- 
less, the man returned ^\i\.\k «l xioX.^ Vr. W^ W.Tvd* 
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'^ I can hear of no letter, my lady ; but the house- 
keeper found this note in your ladyship's room; 
perhaps it is what you mean." 

Emmeline eagerly seized it ; but what was her dis- 
appointment and vexation on finding it was her own 
note to Fitzhenry, with the seal still unbroken. In 
the confusion of her mind» she could not recollect 
whether, on leaving home the preceding day, she had 
given any orders about it : if she had, she must con- 
clude that Fitzhenry, ogcupied by other objects, had 
neglected, perhaps scorned, to read it. But, at all 
events, as that note was unread, he must have gone 
from home in the full conviction that she, on her part, 
had left it in open, declared war. 

Quite overcome by such a combination of distressing 
circumstances^ poor Emmeline, after tearing up her 
ill-fated note with a vehemence of impatience very 
foreign to her nature, again sank back in the carriage, 
in order to conceal her disordered state from the 
servants. There was a moment's pause. At length 
Mr. Benson, inquiring where Mr. Pelham lived, 
desired the coachman to drive to his house. Emme- 
line drew down the blind, spoke not a word, but seemed 
to give herself up to her fate in despair. 

When they reached the end of the street to which 
they had been directed, Mr. Benson stopped the 
carriage, and saying he would return to her directly, 
got out. He was some time absent: and, when he 
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returned, lie was evidently endeavouring to nutintain 
a composure which he did not feel. 

^^ Mr. Felh^un has likewise left London/' said he. 
"He too went away yesterday evening with post 
horses — very strange! hut, I suppose, some junket 
out of town," added he, making an awkward attempt 
at cheerfulness. The step of the carriage was let 
down for him to get in. " Hang me I " continued 
Mr. Benson, "if I know what to do next, or where 
to go to. To drive after them would really be a 
wild-goose chase ; for the chances are a hundred to 
one against our taking the same road ; for the plague 
is, that one don't know at all were they are gone ta 
Mr. Pelham's servants, too, can't tell where their 
master went — • a parcel of stupid, outlandish booties 
that can't speak Christian-like language." 

And apparently much distressed and perplexed, 
Mr. Benson, with one foot on the step of the carriage, 
looked anxiously up and down the street, as if in the 
hope of seeing some one, or something, that could 
suggest an idea to him. 

" Let us return to Charlton," said Emmeline, in a 
low, broken voice ; for a new cause for apprehension 
had now entered her mind. When she reflected on 
the gentle nature of Pelham's temper, on his devoted 
affection for Fitzhenry, and adverted to the falsehood 
of the newspaper-story in the part relating to herself, 
her mind began to be much easier with regard to the 
report of the duel. As to Fitzhenry's sudden depar- 
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ture from town, it was certainly strange ; and in spite 
of her endeavours to combat the idea, she could not 
help interpreting it in a way the most agonising to 
I her feelings: but still it was just possible that even 
, there she might be mistaken ; and if so, nothing 
^ would be more likely to incense Fitzhenry against 
her, and to widen the breach between them, than 
finding she was following his steps like a spy ; and 
that even Mr. Benson took upon himself to inquire 
into his actions. The instant this idea entered her 
mind, her whole anxiety was to return to Charlton, 
and there wait patiently till time explained this 
alarming business ; and a very few hours must, she 
thought, relieve her at least from suspense: she 
therefore again entreated that they might go back to 
Charlton immediately. 

Mr. Benson paused for a minute or two, as if 
ruminating in his own mind on some method of 
obtaining information ; but none occurring, he, in a 
dejected tone, bade the servants return home. The 
coachman turned his horses' heads, and the father 
and daughter travelled the nine weary miles back to 
Charlton in total silence. 

Mrs. Benson, who had been anxiously awaiting 
their return, soon saw she had little good to learn, 
and forebore to question Emmeline ; but, after putting 
into her hand a letter that had come for her during 
her absence, went to learn what had passed, from Mr. 
Benson. 
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The letter was from Mr. Pelham. It contained 
hese words, and was dated Sunday evening : — 

'^I cannot, as I had hoped and intended, see yoa 
0-day, nor indeed to-morrow. I find Fitzhenry has 
eft town, and I am about to follow him. Depend on 
ae for doing all that friendship can do to restore him 
you. So I still say, ' be of good cheer.* As soon 
s Fitzhenry and I have met, I am sure I shall be 
ble to bring you good news. By Wednesday, I 
hink, yoa may depend on seeing me; or, at all 
vents, on hearing from me : and I don't despair of 
ven bringing Fitzhenry with me." 

This letter, meant to express comfort and hope, 
onveyed the very reverse to Emmeline's sick mind ; 
he had now no doubt but that Fitzhenry and Lady 
''lorence had left town together, and that if Pelham 
ttempted at any remonstrance or interference, how- 
ver mild and sensible, still everything was to be 
eared from his meeting with her husband under such 
ircumstances. That she had parted with Fitzhenry 
Dr ever, seemed now but too certain. There was a 
lystery in Pelham's letter that evidently showed he 
ad something to conceal, and that could only be the 
lost dreadful of all intelligence to her. Poor Emme- 
ne raised her streaming eyes to heaven, while she 
lasped her hands in the energy of suffering, but not 
ne prayer could she utter. Alas ! what had she to 
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ask ? Could she wish again to behold him who 
scorned, who loathed, who had, in short, fled from 
her? And could she wish to cease to love him? 
What affectionate mind but recoils with horror from 
the dreary thought? She might, indeed, pray for 
release from an existence which was become insup- 
portable to her ! . And, perhaps, in the rebellion of a 
young and suffering heart, she did give utterance to 
the impatient wish. But let mortals adore the Merciful 
Power who, pitying the weakness of short-sighted 
humanity, marks not down those prayers. It is the 
first pang of severe suffering that wrings them from 
us ; in time, we learn to endure ; and, in the evening 
of a chequered life we look back, perhaps, to those 
very moments of sorrow with the greatest gratitude, 
and say with the poet — 

*' Amid my list of blessings infinite, 
Stands this the foremost — that my heart has bled." 

The next morning the following paragraph, which 
appeared in the newspaper, seemed very much to re- 
lieve Mr. Benson ; but, if possible, it oi^ly increased 
Emmeline's apprehensions. 

" It is with sincere pleasure that we can confidently 
contradict a I'eport in our last, respecting a certain 
noble pair in Grosvenor Street, in so far at least as 
the fair fame of one of the ladies is concerned. Lady 
F ^y, we understand, merely left town in order to 
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pay a yisit to her father at Ch — ^1 — n, where she now 
is. A legal separatioa between the parties may how- 
ever be anticipated, as it is certain that the noble 
Lord has also most abruptly left home, and, it is whis« 
pered, not alone. Rumour also states that t^e diplo- 
matic friend has followed the fugitives, in order, 
if possible, to prevent the scandal of a public eclat.^ 

]VIr. Benson's feelings had been so entirely en* 
grossed by that part of the first newspaper story 
alluding to his daughter's supposed levity of condnct, 
and his mind was so relieved by this public and ho- 
nourable acquittal, that he might have overlooked the 
rest of the paragraph just mentioned, had not Emme- 
line's look of misery reminded him, that though that 
unfounded subject for distress was removed, all her 
but too real causes for anxiety remained. 

Tuesday passed without any intelligence of any 
kind reaching them. Wednesday at length arrived, 
and during its heavy hours the perturbation of Em- 
meline's agitated mind was painful to witness. For, 
on what Pelham was that day to impart, she felt her 
future fate in life depended. 

With one so young and unused to sorrow, hope still 
lingered, and even although against her reason and her 
conviction, the concluding words in Pelham's letter 
sometimes for an instant caused a thrill of pleasure to 
hep heart, and she gave way to delightful anticipa- 
tions. Fitzhenry might have mistaken her feelings 
towards him: she was aware that latterly she bad 
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given way to irritation in her manner. Pelham might 
now let him into the real state of her affections, for 
she knew that friend read her heart right, and, 
perhaps, when her husband knew all, his better 
feelings would prevail, and would restore him to her. 

But when Emmeline's imagination had carried her 
thus far, the chilling conviction of the truth came at 
once to destroy these dreams of happiness, and 
make place for despair. Thus, in miserable agitation, 
doubt, and anxiety, she passed the day listening to 
every sound, starting at the noise of every bell, and 
the opening of every door ; and so wild were some- 
times her fantasies, that she more than once thought 
she heard her husband's step on the stairs, and his 
voice in the passage that led to her room. But the 
day passed, and no one came. 

Late in the evening, when she had nearly given up 
all hope, she heard the door-bell ring. She started up 
— every pulse throbbed — unable to move from her 
place, she remained breathless, watching the door : it 
opened, but no Fitzhenry appeared ; and the servant 
entering, brought her a letter. It was not Fitzhenry's 
handwriting. A cold tremor crept over her, the 
room swam round her, and the letter fell from her 
hands. Her mother caught it up, and seeing how 
unable her daughter was herself to read it, and dread- 
ing the effects of such violent agitation on her already 
weakened frame, she ventured to break the seal, and 
hastily glancing her eyes over its contents, "My 
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child," said she, taking Emmeline's icy hand, ** it is 
from your friend Mr. Pelhara. He says, he could not, 
as he meant, come to you ; that pressing public affairs 
ohlige him to return immediately to Vienna. l}e is 
already on his way to Dover, Your husband is well 
_but '' 

"But what ?" exclaimed Emmeline, with a look of 
horror. 

" He too is gone abroad.** 

" Gone ! ** repeated Emmeline, wildly ; " then it is 
all over : " and she was carried senseless to her bed. 

Her wretched parents wept and prayed by her ; for 
hers was a sorrow to which no earthly comfort could 
be given. In a few hours, however, composure — that 
dreadful composure of exhausted nature — returned, 
and the first minute she could read, she asked for Mr. 
Pelham's letter. It contained these words : — 

*' You will be surprised, and I fear painfully so, 
"when you hear we are leaving England. Some un- 
foreseen public affairs oblige me instantly to return to 
the Continent; and I am going to take Fitzhenry 
with me : but, for God's sake, keep up your spirits ; 
he is well, and we have had a great deal of conversa- 
tion. In time, you shall know all ; and very soon, I 
am sure, he will be restored to you ; but my poor 
friend's mind is at present in a state approaching to 
delirium ; and we must be patient with him. 

M>eare8t Lady Fitzhenry, I would not for tho 
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world give you false hopes ; but, I still repeat, tliat 
all will be well ; you deserve to be happy, and Heaven 
will take care that you shall be so. Fitzhenry has 
been ^nfatuated, blinded, deceived every way. But 
his eyes are now opened, and, (not for the world would 
I deceive you, even to give you one moment of false 
happiness,) trust me, he admires -and loves you ; I was 
certain such excellence could not long be thrown away 
upon one so fitted to appreciate it. The fatal madness 
which has hitherto rendered him insensible to his real 
happiness, is now at an end — on my honour, it is. 

" I have time for no more ; the carriage is at the 
door ; I am only waiting for Fitzhenry ; he knows I 
am writing to you ; you shall ere long hear from me 
again." 

Emmeline hardly knew what to conclude from this 
letter ; she read it over and over. Sometimes she in- 
terpreted its contents favourably ; but, in general, the 
impression it left on her mind was not that of hope. 
She believed Pelham, when he told her that Fitz- 
henry's connexion with Lady Florence was at an end; 
she must believe such solemn assurances ; but what 
had she gained? Her rival no longer the cause, 
still her husband fled from her. What could that 
mean, but that still she had to encounter settled, de- 
termined aversion ? for he was now leaving England 
without one word, one attempt at reconciliation — and 
with no time even named for his return. In short, in 
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spite of Pelham^s encooragementy she felt but too wdi 
convinced their separation was for ever. 

Sorrow sank deep into Emmeline's heart ; but fit 
her parents' sake she endeavoured to exert ^rselL 
She left her room, agreed to go out into the fresh ur; 
acquiesced in whatever was proposed to her ; foicei 
herself to converse on indifferent subjects ; and e?ei 
sometimes made a feeble attempt at cheerfulneui 
But such exertions could not deceive. The ^sicknea 
of hope deferred " preyed on her health ; she grew 
daily thinner, and her cheeks were either deadly pale 
or flushed with the deepest feverish crimson. 

Poor Mrs. Benson gazed at her in silent anxiety. 
There was their Emmeline again returned to them, to 
the same place, the same quiet home, avocations and 
duties she used to perform ; but, how changed! 
Formerly, she was their joy, their pride : to look on 
her laughing eyes, and on her fresh smooth cheek, had 
been enough to make them happy ; but now the sight 
was misery. Mr. Benson also was changed. Though 
sometimes, in the kind endeavour to cheer his melan- 
choly companions, he attempted to resume his usual 
loquacity, and even tried his bad jokes ; yet, as they 
no longer proceeded from an exuberantly happy heart, 
they had lost their only merit ; and, seeing how ill 
they in general succeeded, and that his intended wit 
and mirth oftener forced tears than smiles from his 
suffering daughter, he at last gave up the attempt 
entirely, and seemed to resign himself to the sadness 
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which oppressed him. He appeared also to have en- 
tirely lost his usual hustling activity. He often stood 
for hours at the window, with his hands in his pockets, 
staring at the hlue sky and green grass, objects which 
he had never been seen to gaze at before ; or, sitting 
witli the newspaper in his hand, reading over and 
over the same page, almost unconscious of the words 
before him ; for now, neither public news, nor even 
the price of stocks, seemed to have power to arrest his 
attention. 

Fitzhenry was never named among them, nor that 
painful subject any way alluded to. 

One day, however, that Mr. Benson and Emmeline 
were alone together, after the former had, as was now 
usual to him, sat a long time silent, he suddenly 
looked up, and, addressing her in the decided tone of 
one who has well considered the matter of which he 
is about to treat — 

" Emmy ! " said he — for he had now quite left off 
calling her Lady Fitzhenry, which he had, with ap- 
parently proud satisfaction after her marriage, always 
done — " Emmy, I have indulged your fancies all this 
time — I have complied with your request — I have 
said nothing — done nothing. In short, to please 
you, I have, in truth, made but a silly figure ; but tliis 
cannot go on — it is impossible — ^you cannot yourself 
wish it. Something decided must be settled between 
you and your husband." 

Emmeline's pale cheek grew still paler, and, in 

Q 
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answer, she put into her father's hand Mr. PeBum'j 
last letter. He read it over and over several tiinc^ 
looked at the date, the signature, the direction evo, 
with the precaution and accuracy of business;, andtba 
returning it — 

" I can*t make head or tail of it. liord Fitzheu;' 
and 70U, Emmy, and your diplomatic champion, ai« 
all beyond my comprehension. I declare I don't knov 
what any of you would be at If your husband hii 
turned off his kept mistress, as I suppose he has bj 

this, (shame on him ever to have had one vA 

and another man's wife, too, into the bargain,) whj, 
now the coast is clear, why can't he come and fetch 
you, his lawful wife, home, and live respectably, ind 
be at least decently civil to you. What the deuce is 
he gone abroad for ? unless indeed it is to look out 
for some new lady, being, I suppose, tired of the old 
one — for such madams, I believe, abound at Paris. 
In short, Emmy, I will not let this sort of thing go on 
any longer. I will give you one month ; and if 
during that time your husband makes no advances 
towards a reconciliation, I will then come forward. 
Surely, Emmeline, your own pride must make you 
wish that I should." 

" Pride ! " repeated Emmeline, mournfully. ** Oh! 
my father, what has pride to do with affection ? " 

" What ! " rejoined her father, warmly, « can you 
tamely submit to be insulted and neglected as you 
are ? And pray what has affection to do with the 
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business, wlien this precious husband of yours don't 
seem to care one farthing for you ? and, now indeed that 
the truth comes out, it seems he never did. A pretty 
object for affection, truly. I thought you had better 
feelings. Fool ! idiot ! that I was,** continued he, 
striking his forehead, ^^to be so proud of this marriage. 
Could I have guessed how matters would have turned 
out, I had rather have seen you the wife of the lowest 
clerk in my banking-house than that of this Lord 
Fitzhenry, or any other lord in Christendom, with his 
vile paramour. But who would have thought it of 
him? such a fine young man as he was. I always 
liked the lad; there was something so frank and 
manly about him. Do you remember those balls we 
used to give on your birth-day, Emmy, when he 
always danced with you as a thing of course ? How 
you used to tear about the room together like a couple 
of madcaps, looking so happy ! Then, when he took 
leave of you going abroad — Lord! I remember it 
as if it was but yesterday — he kissed you and called 
you his little wife. My silly heart jumped with joy 
at those words. And then he sent you that watch 
which I see still hanging round your neck. I thought 
all that promised so well. Who could have dreamt 
of his turning out as he has done ? And even since 
your marriage at Arlingford, how civil and pleasant 
he was to me, and to you even, seemingly, I really 
can hardly now bring myself to believe any one so 
young can be so deceitful and hardened ! '* 

Q2 
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How long Mr. Benson might have gone on thus 
giving vent to the thoughts which apparently now 
constantly engrossed his mind, it is impossible to saj; 
for, kind-hearted and affectionate as he was, he had 
so little notion of the nature of love, of the refine 
ment of poor Emmeline's passion, and of the feelings 
of a lacerated heart that recoils from every, even the 
slightest, touch, that he had no idea he was running 
daggers into hers; until, no longer able to endure 
the torture of his words, and grasping his arm in 
agony, "Ob, my father!" she exclaimed, "do not 
talk of him." 

"Well, well," said he, patting her hand as he 
looked with concern on her suffering countenance, "if 
it displeases you, we need not talk of the matter jast 
now ; but remember, Emmy, one month more, and I 
ivill have my own way in this business." 



CHAPTER IV. 

** Un siecle d'attente — un jour de bonheur." 

Ten days of the month passed, and still no intelligence 
of any sort about Lord Fitzhenry reached Charlton. 
Emmeline saw his and Pclham's name in the papers 
among those who had crossed the water to Calais; 
but she heard no more. This strange silence seemed 
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to confirm her husband's hostile determination with 
regard to her, and to fix her future fate. She uttered 
no comj)laint, shed no tears, was silent and resigned, and 
gave one the idea of a figure wound up to perform the 
ordinary actions of life without taking any part in 
them herself, so still was her composure. But some- 
times, when her mother looked at her, pressed her 
hand, or kissed her pale cheek, then a momentary 
convulsive sob would escape from her oppressed 
bosom, and a solitary burning tear would steal down 
her face. 

There is a dead pause in affliction which is dread- 
ful. As long as we have to act, to exert ourselves, 
even though those exertions may be painful, still they 
are more bearable than sitting down quietly with 
grief, without anything to look to, anything to do* 
When day after day passes the same, and when at last, 
from the sameness of our thoughts and feelings, even 
suffering has no longer power to affect us, our tears 
cease to flow, though the heart within is breaking. 

The dreary desolation of her future existence, from 
which, appalled at the prospect, she at first shrank 
with horror, was now constantly before her, to the 
exclusion of every other thought, and of every ray of 
hope. A short twelvemonth back, knowing no felicity 
beyond loving and being beloved by her fond parents, 
she was at peace, and happy — now, new feelings, 
new powers of heart, unknown to herself before, had 
been awakened in her, and she hated herself when 
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she felt — (and she could not help feeling it) that not 
all their kindness, all their partial afTection, conld 
soothe and occupy a heart which love^ love fo9 Fito- 
henry now so entirely engrossed. Love is a drauc^ht of 
so inehriating a quality, that it is long before one who 
has known its delirious power can (even when that de- 
lirium ceases) return satisfied to the sober feelings of 
friendship. The sun which had warmed and illumined 
life is set ; and all other near and dear afiections are 
as the quiet cold rays of moonlight to the bereaved 
soul which shivers heneath their chilling influence. 

How often when endeavouring to soothe those who 
are writhing under such sorrows, are the affections 
of parent and kindred offered as compensations. But 
such comfort, sickening the heart at its own ingratitude, 
only adds to its misery. Time alone, and the sobering 
influence of years, can heal such wounds, or rather 
skin them over, for the scar remains, till at last it 
thickens and hardens, rendering it insensible to everj 
outward impression ; but is that happiness ? When 
a sacred voice proclaimed, that " a man shall leave 
father and mother, and cleave to his wife " — it plainly 
told how overwhelming such feelings were intended 
to he ; and if permitted (nay, commanded) in man, 
how much more in woman, whose existence is made 
up of the affections of the heart ! 

Poor Emmeline endeavoured to resume her usual 
occupations, but in vain. She tried to read — it was 
jypossible! Once or twice, in the wish to pass the 
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heavy hours, she proposed reading aloud to her 
mother, as in former dajs. Her lips mechanically 
uttered the words ; hut, at a pause, Mrs. Benson 
making some remark on the hook, Emmeline startled 
by the sound of her mother's voice — looked vacantly 
at her, apparently unconscious to what she alluded. 
Mrs. Benson endeavoured at some explanation^ hut 
seeing how hopeless was the attempt to attract her 
daughter's attention to any subject but the one which 
now so entirely engrossed her, she quietly closed the 
book, saying, " Emmy, my love, we will continue that 
some other time, for I think reading hurts your 
eyes." 

Emmeline gave her a meanless, melancholy smile 
in answer, and sat in silence ; her eyes still fixed on 
the volume, as if even unconscious that their lecture 
was over. Yet, lost as she was in thought, it would 
perhaps have been difficult for her to have told what 
those thoughts were, all was so vague ; and on no one 
circumstance in her situation, could she rest her tnind 
with expectation of any sort. Even religion could 
bring her little comfort. Had Fitzhenry> penitent 
towards Heaven and herself, been taken from her by 
death, she would have found peace for her thoughts in 
piety. She could have said to her widowed heart — 
we shall meet again. But that way, Emmeline, shud- 
dering, dared not look. Often too, she aggravated 
her distress by reproaching herself for having brought 
sorrow and melancholy to that home which had 

Q4 
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hitherto been one of content and cheerfulness ; and 
she sometimes thought it was her duty to leave it, ssi 

relieve her parents of her painful presence \ 

whither could she go ? was Arlingford still her home? 
could she venture to return there ? 

Thus day after day sadly passed by without her 
being able to form any plan for herself or the futiire, 
until she was one morning roused from the state of 
stupor into which she had sunk, by liord Arlingford 
being suddenly announced. 

Since the marriage, for which both he and Mr. 
Benson had been so equally anxious, there had been 
little intercourse between them. Lord Arlingford 
having obtained his object, and secured Cmmeline's 
fortune, he was not particularly anxious to keep np 
anything like intimacy with Mr. Benson, whose 
honest, blunt vulgarity did not at all suit the refined 
elegance of his own manners and habits of life. 

Emmeline was with her mother alone when Lord 
Arlingford was ushered into the drawing-room. She 
turned deadly pale; for, in a minute, a thousand 
apprehensions as to the possible purport of his visit 
occurred to her ; and, hardly knowing in what manner 
to meet him, she remained in her place, with the feel- 
ings of a criminal awaiting the sentence of his judge. 

But such alarming fears were soon dissipated his 

manner was more than usually courteous — she was 
J^ **dear Emmeline, his pretty daughter.** He quite 
overcame Mrs. Benson with civilities, and was so very 
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B particular in his inquiries after Mr. Benson, and 
« whether he could not have the pleasure of seeing him, 
B that at last Emmeline thought it best to go and in- 
r: form her father of his visit, hoping that Lord Arling- 
ford's conciliatory manner might pacify his justly in** 
r dignant feelings. — ^When she told him who was in the 
i drawing-room with her mother, 



"I know it — I know it quite well, child," said he, 
impatiently ; " you need not have come for me ; why 
did you not say I was out, or busy, or sick ? I am 
sure you may say the latter with truth, for I am not 
half the man I used to be. I don't want to see him ; 
he is only come to try and palaver me over ; and if I 
do go down to him, what in the world can we say to 
each other ? Your marriage is the only thing we have 
talked about these last ten years, and the less now 
said of that the better, I am sure : and I am sore 
here," said the good old citizen, seizing on his waist- 
coat, and rubbing it across his breast ; '' and I don't 
want him to make matters worse. I wish with all my 
heart his lordship had stayed at home ; for what the 
deuce can he be come here for ? " 

*' For no unkind purpose, I am sure,** said fimme- 
line, wishing to pacify her father — **for his manner 
to me is more than usually affectionate. For my sake, 
dear father, come down to him, and be cordial to him,'^ 
said she, grasping his hand with fervour, while her 
imploring eyes, fixed on his face, spoke all the feelings 
of her heart. 
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"You are a silly girl, Emmy," said her Mer: 
" you have no proper pride. This abominable hosbud 
of yours has made a perfect fool of you ; but go awij 
to the drawing-room; say I will be down directly 
Plague on him, he has turned me quite topsy-turvy." 

Emmeline returned to Lord Arlingford, and wu 
happy to find him and her mother conversing on in- 
different suhjects. In nervous agitation, she seated 
herself hy them, listening with painful anxiety fiv 
her father*s approach — while her eyes and ears were 
fixed on Lord Arlingford, eagerly watching for ev^ 
look, every tone, that bore the slightest resemblance^ 
to his son. It is hard to say whether there is most 
pain or pleasure in such recollections of a beloved 
object, but who can help catching at them ? A glance, 
a word, will sometimes make the heart start from a 
stupor of grief to which it had been reduced, and 
give it a passing sensation of something we, at the 
moment, mistake for pleasure. So it was now with 
Emmeline ; and, lost in such thoughts, she sat gazing 
on the still handsome countenance of Lord Arlingford, 
till, hearing her father's step, she hastily rose, and 
walked towards the window, to conceal her nervous 
apprehensions as to the result of their meeting. 

Mr. Benson entered the room with a knit brow and 
both hands in his pockets ; but Lord Arlingford*8 
decided resolution to meet him cordially, at last forced 
one of them out of its repulsive retreat* 

"I am glad to ^n^ ovxx Yimm^m^\<^^vct« \«x\Rjt 
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f khan I expected,'' said Lord Arlingford^ a little at a 
iCoss for a subject to begin with — the coldness of Mr. 
UBenson's look and manner having rather disconcerted 

■ Jaim. " I heard she had left town on account of her 
nliealth, the heat having been too much for her.'' 

^1 " I don't know what jout lordship expected," said 
i{ Mr. Benson, surlily, "but Lady Fitzhenry can scarcely 
b look worse than she does." 

■ Lord Arlingford not seeming to heed the incivility 
K of his answer, continued — " Ernest, too, did well to 
r leave London, for he knocked himself up with his 
[ attendance in the House of Commons. No constitu- 
tion can stand that, and I was quite glad when I 
heard he had obtained leate of absence to take a little 
trip on the continent, vnth his friend Mr. Pelham," — 
and Lord Arlingford glanced at Emmeline, with a 
look which meant to express gallant pleasantry, but 
the anxiety which accompaniv^U it, was very percep- 
tible. 

Mr. Benson cleared his throat — seemed beating 
the time of some tune on his knee, and, after a mo- 
ment's pause, said: "In my time, husbands and 
wives took those little trips together ; but I presume 
that is no longer the fashion ; at least, not at the west 
end of the town." 

Lord Arlingford made no reply — but, turning to 
Emmeline — "I suppose you can hardly have heard 
from our travellers yet ; that lazy boy, Ernest, has not 
written to me one word since he went. Indeed, it was 
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the newspapers that first informed me of his depa^ 
ture ; but, in truth, I believe the wind has been di- 
rectly contrary for packets coming over. I ncTer 
remember, at this time of the year, such a continuadoi 
of high winds; and those diplomatic people alwajs' 
travel ventre a terre, in order, I suppose, to give t 
vast opinion of their importance ; so we must not be 
too severe on Fitzhenry." 

Emmeline tried to speak ; her nervously trembling 
lips moved, but not a word could she articulate ; and 
her mother, wishing to change the subject, made some 
remarks on the freshness and beauty of the country. 

"Yes, indeed, it is particularly beautiful just now," 
said Lord Arlingford ; " and I do wonder how people 
can remain in town as they do; however, numbers 
have followed our wise example, and I thought the 
streets looked very dull and empty to-day, as I passed 
through them. I suppose. Lady Fitzhenry, you have 
no thoughts of returning to Grosvenor Street, while 
Ernest is away. I suppose he would not trust you in 
the gay world of London without him?" added he, 
kughing. 

Emmeline, without raising her eyes from the carpet, 
on which they had been fixed, replied, that she meant 
to remain at Charlton some time longer. 

There was a dead pause. Poor Mrs. Benson was 
painfully occupied watching her daughter; and Mr. 
B^son seemed resolved on avoiding everything like 
advances to his visitor, "wYio, «i^\^«x, h<«a ^%^vcl ^^x<»^ 
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U to Start a new subject. Taking, therefore, a desperate 
I resolution to come at once to the point, and ascertain 
J how matters were likely to be between him and the 
^ Benson family (or rather between his son and daughter- 
, in-law), he said, " The principal object of my visit to- 
day was to try and persuade you all three to come and 
pay me a visit at Wimbledon. I am now quite alone, 
and it would really be an act of charity if you would," 
— and he addressed himself particularly to Mr. Ben- 
son. 

" You know I am a man of business, my lord,' said 
he, dryly — " my time is little at my own disposal. I 
cannot at present absent myself from home ; and as 
for Emmeline, I do not think she is just now in a state 
to mSke any visits." 

"But, coming to me," rejoined Lord Arlingford, 
with most persevering civility and good humour, 
"would only be exchanging one home for another. 
My dear Emmeline, will you not indulge me ? " 

Emmeline made some answer, but her words were 
unintelligible. She saw that Mr. Benson's temper 
was every minute rising, and she shook from head to 
foot. 

" Well, you will think of it, Emmeline, and let me 
know when you feel inclined to come and see me,** 
said Lord Arlingford, perceiving it was useless to en- 
deavour to press the matter any further just then — 
"and, perhaps, if we put it off a little, Mt. wa.^'^^'s** 
Benson will be able to accompany ■joxx'i^^ 
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Mr. Benson made no answer ; he had left his seat 
and was restlessly fidgeting about the room. ''So it 
shall remain that you write to me, and name your ovi 
day," added Lord Arlingford, rising. 

" Yes, your lordship shall shortly hear from me^' 
said Mr. Benson, with a meaning in his tone and 
manner that Emmeline understood but too well ; ai4 
unasked, he rang the bell. 

"Well, God bless you, my fair Emmeline," said 
Lord Arlingford, kissing her on both cheeks with t 
sort of flirting gallantry of manner that was so hft- 
bitual to him that neither age nor the infirmities d 
sickness had altered it, and which he maintained erea 
with his daughter-in-law. " Make haste and recover 
the roses which, I must confess, the dissipation i 
London has a Utile Jietri, that Ernest may find you in 
bloom and beauty on his return ; and we must mutuaDj 
let each other know when we hear from him ; / an 
the most interested in this bargain, of course, as I think 
we can guess who will have the first intelligence." 

Again Lord Arlingford forced Mr. Benson's relac- 
tant hand into his, and overcoming Mrs. Benson with 
civil speeches, he went to his carriage. Mr. Benson 
constrained himself so far as to accompany his visitor 
to the hall-door. 

"By the bye, my dear Benson," said Lord Arling- 
ford, stepping back just as he was entering the carriage^ 
" when you do come, you shall find my horses to meet 
you in London, for \t la \w> i«x Vi ^ws^a ^^^^^sjis^nnif 
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with your own, and mine have positively nothing to 
dO; so that it will be a kindness to give them a little 
exercise." 

" Your lordship is very kind," said the banker, with 
an expression of irony and ill-concealed offended 
pride on his countenance ; " tohenever J do visit you, I 
will certainly claim your obliging offer," 

After Lord Arlingford had driven off, all remained 
for some time silent ; at length Mr. Benson muttered 
to himself, " I see through it all — I am not the fool he 
takes me for --* I am not to be coaxed by a few civil 
speeches from a lord into mean forbearance. A fort- 
night more, and I shall moat assuredly visit his lord- 
ship, and he shall see whom he has to deal with. Vou 
Emmeline, I dare say, would wish to go and curry 
favour with him, that he may speak a word in your 
favour to his precious son, and you may, if you please; 
but I'll be d — d if I go, except to tell him a bit of my 
mind, and inform his lordship, in pretty plain terms, 
that you and your husband are two, and that the law 
will give ua redress." 

And so saying, Mr. Benson left the room more irri- 
tated in temper than Emmeline had ever seen him. 
Her head fell on her hands, and her long stifled feel- 
ings burst forth. 

" Bear up, dearest Emmy," said her mother, endea- 
vouring to soothe her; "surely this visit of Lord 
Arlingford's must, in many ways, give you comfort. 
He never would have come uxi\eaa\i^\kaA.^Bjtfyw\i^^Qai^ 
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all was likely soon to be explained, and to end wd 
between you and your husband." 

Emmeline shook her head. ^^ You don't know then 
as I do. No two beings can be so difiTerent, can act 
from such different motives, as Lord Arlingford and 
'^VindL—-^Fitzhenry!^^ At that name, that beloTed 
name, for the first time for long uttered -hj herself, she 
sobbed as if her heart would break. *^ And then my 
father," she continued, ''he terrifies me. Oh ! that lie 
could, that he would^ for my sake, be more patient, 
more conciliatory! He talks, too, always of pride, 
and forgets that there can be none where one loves as 
I do. Oh! if I could but see him only once again!" 
she exclaimed, clasping her hands, '' I believe I conld 
on my knees entreat of him to be kind to me, to lo?e 
me — I am so very miserable ; and yet when I was 
with him, when I saw him every day, I was cold and 
repulsive, I know I was; I believe I was the most 
to blame. I dare say I could have won upon his 
kindness had I acted differently ; for he is so kind to 
everybody, everything — but me. It must have been 
all my fault." 

Thus did poor Emmeline try to console herself bj 
voluntary self-accusation, rather than impute blame 
to him she worshipped. 

After the agitation occasioned by Lord Arlingford's 
visit had subsided, the family party at Charlton re- 
turned to their former melancholy composure. Day 
after day still passed, and no letter came ; no intel- 
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ligence reached them. Every ray of hope gradually 
vanished ; all intercourse between Emmeline and the 
being on whom her existence hung, seemed now at an 
end for ever. Her father did not allude to the 
subject ; but she had every reason to think that he 
still kept to his resolution of insisting on an explana- 
tion from his son-in-law ; and their formal and total 
separation seemed now almost inevitable ! Even 
Pelham, her best friend, seemed to have forgotten her; 
and thus deserted, apparently by all ; the few past 
months of her life, during which every feeling of her 
heart had been roused, and a new existence had been 
opened to her, seemed now to her but a dream of 
delirium. All had vanished. Neglected also en- 
tirely by that gay world which so lately courted her 
with all its most intoxicating blandishments, the 
admired, flattered Lady Fitzhenry, had again sunk 
into Emmeline Benson, and was living in the seeming 
retired concealment of guilt, without one fault, one 
folly even to be laid to her charge. 

Perhaps some of her fashionable friends when they 
chanced to drive through Grosvenor Street, and when 
their attention was attracted by the closed windows of 
Lord Fitzhenry's house, at that season of the year when 
every open London balcony is gay with dear-bought 
800ty flowers, might, as they cast up their eyes on 
the now deserted habitation, wonder what had become 
of its inmates, and what might be the most Uk^ t^\>.<^ 

B 
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of the many stories which were for some days circu* 
lated respecting them. 

But after those few days, the daily business of 
amusement, and some new tale of scandal, soon super- 
seded that of the Fitzhenrys ; their vacated places 
were soon filled up at those meetings of pleasure to 
which they had been invited; and he was allowed 
quietly to prosecute his journey on the Continent, 
and she to drag on her melancholy existence within 
nine miles of all her former associates, unmolested 
and unthought of. Who then would sacrifice happiness 
or comfort to the opinion of the world ? Often the 
sacrifice of a whole life to the idle talk of a day ! 

One evening, when the Benson family were as 
usual sitting together in mournful silence, which was 
only at times broken by some forced remark from 
Mrs. Benson, as she sat dismally at her work (her 
husband having had recourse to his usual resource, 
the newspapers), the latter looking suddenly towards 
Emmeline, said : '' At last I see the abominable west 
wind has changed, and has allowed vessels to get 
across the Channel : no less than four French mails 
are due. Emmy, dear girl, cheer up," added he, 
patting her cheek as he spoke ; " there is no saying 
what news these mails may bring, for I dreamt last 
night " 

Mr. Benson was here interrupted in his intended 
story by a loud ringing at the door-bell ; he started 
up and hurried out of the xoom* "^H^o <^tv^ ei^oke, but 
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all had the same idea — all fancied it could only be 
Lord Fitzhenry. Mrs. Benson laid down her work, 
and moved towards the hall. Emmeline alone sat 
immovable. Her father was at the house-door, and 
opened it before any servant could reach it. She 
heard the trampling of a horse on the threshold — 
heard a voice in brief communication with hiro. A 
footstep approached the room — she fixed her eyes 
wildly on the door, scarcely able to breathe. But 
again she had to endure the torture of disappointment 
— Mr. Benson entered alone, with a letter in his 
hand, brought, he said, by a man on horseback, who 
had orders to deliver it with all speed. The letter 
was for Emmeline, and the direction was in Pelham's 
hand-writmg. She hastily broke the seal, and while 
every pulse in her heart and in her head throbbed, 
she read these words : — 

" You would have heard from us before, but Fitz- 
henry has been ill — indeed is so still. We are here 
at Paris delayed on our journey. If you could (I 
need hardly add, if you would), I should wish you to 
set off immediately, on receiving this, to join us. 
Trust me, I would urge nothing that I was not certain 
was for you and your husband's mutual good. At 
Dover you will find a vessel ready to bring you over, 
and my own courier to accompany you, who will 
prevent all delays and difficulties. Lose no time. 
Fitzhenry has had a most violent wi^ ^wtdlwv^Kk^^^ % 

K 2 
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bat to-daj, I think, there is some decided m^uinAmMi 
— the medical people now are sanguine. Grod bksi 
yon. 

With a neiTonslj trembling band £iiuiieliiie hdd 
out the letter to her father, wlule her fall bent 
relieved itself by tears ; when be bad read i^ withost 
looking at her, he said : ** Well, bow do joa m^n to 
act?" 

*^ How ! '' said Emmeline, breathless with agitation^ 
** why, set off directly." 

^ I don*t know that I shall agree to that," answered 
Mr. Benson, with the same forced sang froid, *^ In 
this business yon are not fit to judge for yourself, and 
I most consider for you." 

Emmeline grasped her father's arm, endeavouing 
to catch his averted eyes : " Dear father ! I think pn 
have never yet had reason to doubt my obedience to 
your will, so you must now forgive me for saying, 
that no power on earth shall prevent my goin<r to my 
husband. My only chance for happiness in this world, 
duty, everything, in short, calls me to him. Do not, 
I entreat, forbid me, for I could not obey you.** 

"But,'' rejoined Mr. Benson, rather impatiently, 
**it is not your husband that sends for you. Mr. 
Pelham does not even say that be knows of his 
writing to you ; and I am sure he would make the 
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very best of the matter^ for he seems to be a kind> 
friendly sort of man." 

*' Indeed he is," answered Emmeline ; ^ and indeed 
I can trust to him. He would not have written for 
me had he not been sure it was his wish. Dearest 
father, I must, I will set off directly ; and do not let 
me go with the pain of your displeasure." 

Mrs. Benson joined her arguments to Emmeline's 
entreaties, bringing in, with excusable artifice, some- 
thing about the duty and devotion of a wife, till at 
last Ml*. Benson seemed somewhat moved ; and a 
glance which he caught of Emmeline's face, crimsoned 
with agitation and animated with painful anxiety, 
completely overcoming his intended firmness, he 
opened his arms to his trembling daughter : ''Well, 
well, you women always get the better, and make 
fools of us men. The fact is, I am heartily tired of 
your dismal face, Emmy, and of all this weeping and 
wailing — that is the truth of it ; so e'en take your 
own way, so that we may be all happy and brisk 
again. But I can tell you, positively you shall not 
go alone, child ; at all events, / will go with you to 
Dover." 

" But directly^ dear father — no delay — the hap- 
piness or misery of my life may depend on an hour 
— now, this very night, pray, pray, let me set off." 

" Oh ! as for that, I am always for dispatch, you 
know. If a thing is to be done, let it be done 

K 3 
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directly, that is my saying. There is no fear of Jdi 
Benson dawdling." 

And the good-hearted old man, rubbing his hand 
hurried out of the room to give the necessary orders 

In an instant, all was bustle in the house. AI 
Benson himself paced away to the stables to haste 
the harnessing of the horses ; and Cmmeline, a fe 
minutes before inanimate and almost lifeless, noi 
with a flushed cheek, restlesdy paced the hall an 
drawing-room, impatient at every moment's dela^ 
though still she hardly knew whether she had moi 
cause for dread or hope from the contents of M 
Felham's letter. Fitzhenry was ill, — plainly vei 
ill ! and, as her father said, it was not even hinte 
that it was by his desire she had been summoned 
but still she thought she could trust to that kind, coi 
siderate ft*iend; and the idea, the delightful ide 
that in a few days she would again behold Fitzhenr 
got the better of all other thoughts. 

^Vhile Emmeline was thus counting every secon 
till the carriage came to the door, Mrs. Bensc 
busied herself in those necessary preparations for tl 
journey, which her pre-occupied daughter nev< 
thought of. At last, by midnight, all was readj 
and followed by the blessings and good wishes of h( 
mother, Emmeline set oflf with her father for Dover. 

'* I shall come back to you, perhaps, the happiest i 
human beings," said she, as she returned Mrs. Bei 
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son's fond embrace — " perhaps " She had not 

courage to finish the sentence. 

" Foolish girl ! '* said her father, as he hurried her 
into the carriage ; " no more whimpering. Now shut 
the door ; bid the man drive on : and you, Mrs. 
Benson, my good woman, do you go away to your 
bed. Pretty wild doings these! This comes cf 
connecting oneself with quality ! " 

The horses set off ; and the rapidity with which 
they went, the feeling that she was hurrying to the 
object of all her wishes, and the fresh air of a fine 
summer's night, all helped to compose and revive 
poor Emmeline ; so that, at Dover, Mr. Benson with 
a lightened heart resigned her to the care of Mr. 
Pelham's courier, whom they found there waiting her 
orders. Her father offered himself to go on with her 
to Paris ; but that she for many reasons declined ; 
and at last he consented to return to Charlton. He, 
however, first went with her down to the beach, saw 
her safe into the boat that was to convey her to the 
vessel, and from the pier, watched its white sails as 
long as he could, with his glass, distinguish his 
daughter on the deck, waving her many a farewell 
with his hankerchief. At last, his dear Emmy 
became a speck, and vanished. The good man then, 
brushing away a tear from his eye, and ejaculating to 
himself a benediction on his darling, returned alone to 
the inn, and resumed his journey homewards. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mercy, dear Lord, saide he, what grace is this 
That thou hast shewed to me, sinfnll wight. 
To send thine angell from her bowre of bliss 
To comfort me in my distressed plight ? 
Angell, or goddess, doe I call thee right ? 
What service may I doe mito thee meete. 
That hast from diEirkness me returned to light ? 

Faesy Qttesnb, Canto 5. 

With all superior characters, such as Emmeline's, the 
mind so supports the body, that, for the time, it is 
rather strengthened than exhausted by exertion. 
Although her health had been impaired, and her 
nerves much weakened, by all she had lately under- 
gone — yet, fearless of fatigue, she travelled on with- 
out stopping, and arrived in Paris on the evening of 
the third day from that on which she had left 
Charlton. 

On entering the barriers, her heart almost ceased 
to beat ; and when she drove into the court-yard of 
the hotel to which the courier directed the postilions, 
a death-like cold crept over her frame. But at the 
door, she saw Mr. Pelham ; and the smile with which 
he welcomed her again gave her life. 

" He is safe ; he is out of danger ; " he hastily 
said, as he ventured to receive into his arms Emme* 
line's almost inanimate form, and pressed her, as a 
brother would a beloved sister, to his heart. 
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" Will he see me ? " said Emmeline, looking still 
doubtfully in Mr. Pelham's face. 

" Soon, very soon,*' said he ; " but you must com- 
pose yourself first ; the least agitation must be spared 
him." And he led her up stairs to Fitzhenry's apart- 
ments. 

" Did he send for me ? " said Emmeline, timidly, 
as soon as her agitation allowed her to speak. 

"My dear Lady Fitzhenry," replied Pelham, "I 
never have deceived you, and will not do so now; 
Fitzlienry did not send for you ; did not even know 
of my writing. At that time, in truth, I despaired 
of his life ; but I know my friend well enough to be 
convinced, that had he then had a moment's con- 
sciousness, he would have been glad to have had it in 
his power to demand and obtain your forgiveness. It 
has pleased Heaven to give a more favourable issue 
to this iUness than I then had dared to anticipate. 
Fitzhenry is now pronounced out of danger, but he 
is in a state of weakness which, of course, has necessa- 
rily precluded all conversation on that or any other 
subject. Therefore your presence here is no way 
expected by him." 

Poor Emmeline's countenance fell ; — a thousand 
vague hopes and expectations were in an instant 
crushed ! 

Pelham observed her emotion, and added: "I 
cannot attempt to excuse my friend's conduct ; a 
strange infatuation has blinded him, and, for a time, 
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clouded his better nature ; but I am much mistib 
if that fatal madness is not entirely and for ever ttsj 
end." 

All must know how hard it is to bear the bUI 
feeling of disappointment when -we have (even »| 
reasonably) raised our hopes as to some desired Uiss'J 
Emmeline had pictured to herself her husband changei 
— penitent — receiving her to his heart; and,wlifl 
she learnt the real truth, she almost lost the sense i 
happiness at his safety, in the bitter feeling, that ena 
though her rival's reign was over, still she had never 
been thought of by him. She covered her face witk 
her hands, while tears of disappointment slowly stole 
down her cheeks. 

Meanwhile, the servants had unloaded the carriage; 
and, as she heard it driving out of the court-yai^ 
Emmeline, in the humiliating pain of the moment, 
suddenly resolved on leaving Paris, and again return 
to her father, rather than force herself upon one who 
evidently wished not for her. 

With this idea, she suddenly rose from her scat 
'*I will see him once more," said she in a hurried 
manner : " could I not unseen follow you into his 
room ? I will not speak to him — he shall not see 
or hear me — I will leave him directly, — and for 
ever — " she added ; but in so low a voice that Pelhain 
did not catcli the words ; and attributing her agita- 
tion to anxiety about her husband's safety, and think- 
ing that nothing but beholding him would satisfy her 
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as to his existence, he drew her arm within his, and 
led the way to Fitzhenry's bed-room. 

On opening the door, the darkness seemed so total, 
every window being closed, that Emmeline, satisfied 
she could not be observed, followed Mr. Pelham to 
the bed-siHe ; the curtain was down, so that she could 
not distinguish Fitzhenry s face, but merely heard 
him breathe ; by degrees, however, as her eyes got 
used to the obscurity, and judging by his immovable 
stillness that he was not conscious of their entrance, 
she ventured gently to put the curtain aside and look 
on him. But to the fond eye of love alone, was he 
the same Fitzhenry from whom she had parted scarcely 
a month before. His eyes were closed; his cheek 
was sunk and colourless ; his brown curly hair fell 
lank on his pale forehead, which was contracted with 
the expression of suffering. 

The sight was too much for her, and at once totally 
overcame her recently-formed resolution of leaving 
him for ever. She sunk on her knees at his side ; her 
head fell on his hand, which lay apparently lifeless 
on the bed ; and, in the agony of her feelings, careless 
of consequences, she covered with tears, with kisses, ^ 
that hand which she had never before dared to touch ; 
but which now felt not the pressure of her fer- 
vent lips ; was insensible to her burning tears, and 
lay passive within hers. 

Emmeline remained fixed at the bed-^ida c^^ V^-t 
husband. The former unhappinesa o^ \>QAvt: Q.Q\N»si.^\a^^ 
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his indifference and even apparent dislike, her own 
punctilious distance of manner toward him, all seemed 
to be now totally forgotten by her. In trembling 
anxiety, she watched each heaving of his bosom, each 
movement of his languid limbs ; and how her heart 
throbbed the first time his lips moved, and that she 
heard his voice ! It was weak and hollow ; but stiU 
it was that voice which thrilled to her inmost soul ; he 
expressed a wish for something to moisten his parched 
mouth ; Felham brought the glass to Emmeline ; her 
trembling hand was steadied when she held it to his 
lips, while she put her arm round his neck to support 
his head. 

She now became his established sick nurse : what 
she should do when his amendment allowed him to 
know who it was that was attending upon him, never 
was talked of, indeed was never thought of by Emme- 
line. To be allowed to see him constantly, to perform 
for him the offices of affection, was such happiness that 
she would not destroy the delightful dream by ventur- 
ing to look forward. She gave him all his medicines. 
Sometimes, unconscious what he did, he took hold of 
her hand, and held it long within his own ; but ex- 
hausted apparently by his illness, he never opened his 
eyes, never inquired what he took, nor from whose 
hands he received it. The physicians, however, as- 
sured Emmeline, that this insensibility was merely 
the natural consequence of the violence of the fever 
through which Iv^ \iaA aU\x^^«ei^>\pJNaN. >3aK^ hourly 
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saw some amendment, and found increased strength 
of pulse. 

On the second evening after her arrival, he had 
sunk into something more like natural sleep than the 
state of stupor in which he had hitherto lain. Fear- 
ful of moving, and thereby of disturbing him, Pelham 
had taken up the first book he could reach, and was 
reading it by the light of the lamp in the sick room. 
Emmeline was sitting at the foot of the bed, with her 
eyes fixed on her husband's countenance, for it was 
serene and calm, and had more of its natural expres- 
sion than she had yet seen upon it. At length, he 
moved, passed his hand over his eyes, which then 
rested on Emmeline, and endeavoured to raise him- 
self. She saw that sensibility had returned ; and not 
daring to advance towards him herself, she made sign 
to Mr. Pelham to come to him. 

"Where am I?" exclaimed Fitzhenry. — "I have 
been very ill, Pelham, have I not? I have no recol- 
lection — indeed, my head is still confused ; I have 
had such strange dreams. I could even now fancy," 
continued he, staring wildly on Emmeline, " that I 
see Lady Fitzhenry before me." 

* Yes, dear Fitzhenry," replied his friend, "you 
have been ill — long very ill ; but you are now pro- 
nounce^ to be quite convalescent, and a few more 
days will, 1 trust, restore you even to strength." 

"But my head is so weak — you will lau^b. ^ xsks^ 
Pelham — hut I repeat it — I could sv^^«c ^"^X ^ ^0*^^ 
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moment I see Lady Fitzhenry quite plainly sitting it 
the end of my bed ; but I suppose it is all the effects 
of weakness, and that such odd delusions will *rQ olf 
— but how very strange such fancies are ! " 

" Would you wish it to be no fancy ? ** said Pelham, 
calmly: "would you like your delirious vision to be 
realised ? " 

" Oh, Pelham, why do you talk in that way to me? 
you will only confuse my poor brain still more— yoa 
too well know how impossible it is.'* 

" Do you still fancy you see her ? ^ said Pelham. 

"Still — still: it is her very countenance, her 
melancholy expression ; and she looks at me now- 

I almost fancy I see her breathe and move Oh! 

Pelham, for God's sake, give me something to rouse 
me out of this miserably nervous state ; '* and Fitzhenrj 
covered his eyes with both his hands. 

" Fitzhenry," said Pelham, in a slow but tremuta 
voice, frightened at the possible effect of that which 
he was going to impart,— " what if I were to tell you 
that this is no sick dream — but that the figure before 
you is in truth and reality Lady Fitzhenry, yoar 
Emmeline ? " 

Fitzhenry gave a violent start, and grasped Pel- 
ham's hand — " Good God ! Lady Fitzhenry in reality 
here ! — Speak to her, Pelham — I dare not can- 
not.** 

Poor Emmelinje, trembling with anxiety, had not 
courage to move ox uU^t «k. «.\Ti^^ ^qic6., ^sid durin; 
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'I all this time had appeared the phantom which her 
^ husband had taken her for. 

I " Fitzhenry ! " said Felham, " compose yourself; you 
have nothing to fear from Lady Fitzhenry ; affection 
alone has brought her here — and you will at last be 
convinced, that far from being hated, you are loved 
as few can hope to be." 

" Is it possible ! do you not deceive me ? ** said Fitz- 
henry, eagerly, a faint smile playing on his lips as he 
turned towards Emmeline. But she still, doubting 
her happiness, remained immovable. 

'* What, Emmeline !" said he, ** will you not, cannot 
you forgive me ? " 

At that name, at those words, all fear forsook her ; 
he held out to her his feeble arms, and she rushed 4p 
his heart ; his head fell on her bosom ; and, overcome 
with his feelings, he wept like a child. In a few 
minutes, recovering himself, he fondly gazed in her 
face, and their eyes met ! 

Oh! who can describe the happiness of that mo- 
ment? Emmeline read affection in those eyes which 
she had never before dared to encounter ; and when 
Fitzhenry again pressed her to his heart, and, half 
timidly, kissed her burning cheek, — at that minute 
she almost could have wished to breathe her last, 
so perfect was her bliss. 

Such emotion, however, was not good for the inva- 
lid ; and Pelham forced Emmeline for a time to leave 
the room, till she had recovered t\ve i^o^^^t \.^ ^xAvix^ 
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her happiness with composure. When she returned, 
she again took her station, in silence, bj his bed-side. 
Fitzhenry seized her hand, held it in bath of his, but 
spoke not. One minute, one look, however, had suf- 
ficed to open their hearts to each other ; no explana- 
tion was necessary; indeed, Emmeline would have 
been fearful of breaking her present dream of felicity, 
bj one word recalling the past. 

Fitzhenry seemed now daily to gain strength. 
Occasionally, a short cough, which the physicians 
pronounced to be nervous, tormented him by disturbing 
his rest ; but his eyes looked less languid. At times, 
some colour returned to his cheeks ; and, supported 
by cushions, he could now sit up on a couch. And 
what delight it was to Emmeline to wait upon him, 
to watch and prevent his wishes ; to smooth his pillow, 
and receive in return a smile of kindness and gra- 
titude ! 

Sometimes, however, a cloud would pass over her 
mind, and darken her present happiness. If Fitzhenry 
was more than usually silent or thoughtful (and he 
now often fell into long fits of deep abstraction), then 
her jealous fancy pictured to her that his thoughts 
and affections were wandering back to Lady Florence. 
When he talked of England, of his wish to return 
home, again she took alarm ; and, in spite of herself, 
interpreted his anxiety on the subject into the desire 
again to be in the same country with her rival — per- 
haps, indeed, again to return to her chains. 
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Lady Florence had never yet been in any way al- 
luded to — Fitzhenry seemed to shun the subject as 
much as Emmeline ; so that she hardly knew her fate, 
hardly knew by how strong, or how feeble a tenure 
she held her present felicity. 

One day, however, he suddenly seemed to summon 
courage and to seek for some sort of explanation 
between them. Emmeline had, as usual, been ar- 
ranging his sofa, and her hand still lingered on the 
pillow which supported him. After gazing on it a 
minute, he seized it, and looking attentively on her 
wedding-ring — 

" Emmeline," said he, " give me back that ring, you 
shall wear it no more ; it was one de mauvaise augure, 
and shall in future live on my hand for a memento, 
like Prince Cheri's. I will marry you over again 
with this,^ 

And, with a half melancholy smile, he drew from 
his finger a small fretted gold ring, which appeared to 
have been intended for a woman. At the same time, 
apparently repeating some words to himself, he put in 
its place that which he had taken off Emmeline's 
hand. " Give me a prayer-book," said He ; " and look 
for the marriage ceremony, for I have forogtten what 
I then promised.*' 

When he got the book, he read it to himself for some 
time in silence. 

.** Good God J " he at length exclaimedv" d\^"^^'^^ 

8 
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nounce these words ? did I make those vows ? villain 
that I was ! EmmeliDe, can you forgive the past ? " 

"Oh! do not talk <^ the past," she eagerly ex- 
claimed ; " I am too happy now to wish to think 
of it." 

" But what an awful account I shall have to give," 
added he, again casting his eyes on the book recording 
his solemn engagement with God. 

" Dearest Fitzhenry ! " said Emmeline, sinking on 
her knees beside him, " a Grod of mercy will foi^ve 

all." 

" Pray to him for me," said he, in a low tone ; " I 
fear I cannot — I never prayed ! " — 

Emmeline shuddered, she seized his hand : " Oh ! 
dear, dear Fitzhenry, talk not so wildly," she ex- 
claimed, " God is now calling you to himself — shrink 
rot from him." 

Fitzhenry pressed her hand ; again took the prayer- 
book, and with a tremulous voice read these words : — 

"I, Ernest, take thee, Emmeline, to my wedded 
wife, to love and to cherish ; and forsaking all other, 
keep myself only unto thee as long as we both shall 
live ; and thereto I plight thee my troth." 

The. last words died on his lips, and closing his 
eyes, he sank back, seemingly both affected and ex- 
hausted. Emmeline was too much moved to speak : 
she pressed to her lips and to her heart, that dear 
hand now thus a second time given her — but in how 
different a manner ! 
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From that day, Emmeline's prayer-book was his 
constant companion. She saw his mind was deeply 
affected, and left the strong impression to work its 
own effect. 



CHAPTER VL 

Whilst I remember 
Thee, and thy virtues, I cannot forget 
Mv blemishes in them; and so still think of 
The wrong I did myself. 

Wintee's Tale. 

A FEW days after the scene recorded in the last 
chapter, Fitzhenry appearing better than he had yet 
done since his illness, and some even of his own 
natural and playful cheerfulness having apparently 
returned, "Lady Fitzhenry," said he, with a smile, 
" how long is it since you have liked me — loved me ? " 
added he faintly, colouring. 

Emmeline coloured also. " Oh ! I can't remember/' 
said she ; " I tried to hate you, for I felt it my duty 
to myself to do so ; but somehow, from the very first, 
I could not." 

" How strange ! " continued Fitzhenry ; " I should 
not have thought I could have been so very blind and 
stupid. Our sex is pretty clear-sighted where ovax 
vanity is concerned ; but I suppose \ yi^"8> ^c* ^torw^^vsv^.'^ 
that J deserved to be hated by yow, xYi-aX.^ ^i^oTLVvaJC?^^ 

S 2 ' 
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myself I was so ; and every, even the slightest occur- 
rence, confirmed me more and more in this opinion. 
Perhaps too I felt (at first at least) that it was an ease 
to my conscience to think you disliked me, trying to 
persuade myself in that manner that we were quits. 
Pelham, when he came to Arlingford, soon saw how 
things were, and took me to task — he had known me 
long ; known all my history." 

Fitzhenry paused : at length resuming in a lower, 
graver tone — "Erameline! my wife!" said he, "I 
must ease my mind by confessing all to you. I have 
loved — madly loved — it was a delirium, an intoxica- 
tion, an infatuation — but on my honour, before God!" 
and he fervently clasped his hands together — " before 
God, I swear it is over. My esteem, my admiration, 
all is now, indeed has long been, yours." 

Fitzhenry had left out the word love ; and Emme- 
line missed it. She turned away her face from her 
husband, but not so quick as to prevent his observing 
the change in her countenance ; and, drawing her 
towards him, he (smiling) added, "And my love too." 
Still Emmeline kept her eyes averted. "Listen to 
my story," said Fitzhenry, " and then you will, I am 
sure, believe me." 

" I need not tell you in what a pretty humour I was 
married. Good God! when I recollect the state of 
mind in which I was — that (that dreadful day) I 
really now wonder how I got through it all as well as 
I did. 
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" I resolved on civil indifference towards you ; and, 
at the beginning, it was easy enough to keep to my 
resolution, although, from the very first, your conduct 
astonished and consequently interested me. I ex- 
pected reproaches, suUenness, or childish repinings, 
and complaint, but found sweetness, good sense, and 
delicacy. Emmeline ! I could swear that you never 
in your life suffered as I did that morning after our 
marriage, when I had to encounter you in the break- 
fust-room. You held out your hand to me — there 
was a smile on your face, that went to my heart like 
a dagger. That horrid day however over, my thoughts 
and feelings returned into their former channel, and I 
was so entirely engrossed by them, that my remorse 
died away. I persuaded myself I behaved vastly well 
to you, and that you thoroughly deserved that fate 
which you had brought upon yourself. The civil in- 
difference which I had determined to maintain in my 
conduct towards you, soon, however, became difficult 
to adhere to. There was sometimes an archness in 
your smiles — an appearance in your look and manners 
.of reading my very thoughts, and laughing at the 
awkward situation in which I had placed myself,— that 
piqued me, and made me almost in awe of you. I 
was often, too, I am ashamed to say it, provoked with 
you for your patient good humour, for not seeming to 
feel my abominable conduct towards you more. But 
at others, I found you whom I had resolved to dis- 
regard — to dislike — to my Bur^x\aft,\to\x\A ^o^V^^'^- 
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give the seeming impertinence of the expression) a 
most intelligent, conversible companion ; and more 
than once I caught myself owning how agreeable 
you were ! 

"But, although such thoughts at times occupied 
me, still my affections were so strongly engaged — 
my whole soul so enthralled by mad passion, that they 
were but passing thoughts; the impression, as yet, 
was not deep — I then left home for some time, and 
returned to you with all my old feelings strengthened. 
I had renewed all my vows of constancy, of fidelity to 
another, perfectly regardless of the solemn, sacred en- 
gagement into which I had entered with you — (pro- 
fligate, unprincipled villain that I was !) Wishing to 
avoid, in future, the possibility of a tete-a-tete with 
you, I had invited several friends to meet me at Ar- 
lingford, on my return there. I thought that by that 
means we might avoid even the common intimacy 
produced by living under the same roof, and meeting 
daily, for I flattered myself that you would be lost in 
the mass. But that plan failed totally. I heard your 
name, your praises, from everyone, and everywhere. 
Tour voice always attracted my attention, and the 
very resolution to slight, and dislike you, made me 
constantly occupied about you. 

"Among the party then at Arlingford, you remem- 
ber, was Pelham. He had come to England, on pur- 
pose to see me, and to make your acquaintance. 
Knowing all my for met "kisVox^, \v^ \\^^^ ^^ -^ -Vx^-^ 
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friend, rejoiced at my marriage, for I had basely con- 
cealed from him the circumstances that had attended 
it, fearing his strict integrity ; but, when living with 
us, it was impossible for him long to remain ignorant 
of our real situation. I was forded to confess all to 
him ; and he did not spare me. He persecuted me 
eternally with your perfections. I allowed that you 
possessed sense, acquirements, gentleness, most pleas- 
ing manners ; but I insisted upon your total want of 
feeling, on your having no heart ; and I brought, as 
proofs of my assertions, your apparent perfect content- 
ment under circumstances which would have roused 
the anger, if not broken the heart, of any woman who 
had a particle of sensibility. Even on that point he 
would not give way; and, one evening, while the 
whole party were busily employed dancing, and you 
were engaged at the piano-forte, we were discussing the 
subject pretty warmly (something that had passed 
having given rise to it)^ and Pelham was maintaining 
you were even much attached to me ; when a break in 
the music, a sudden burst of voices, and your name 
often repeated^ made me turn round, and I beheld you 
in apparent gaiety of heart, waltzing joyously by your- 
self — 'Look there,' said I to Pelham (with the true 
selfish pride and impertinence of man), ^ look at the 
sentimental girl, who is dying for love of me.' 

" Pelham himself stared at you in astonishment. He 
was silenced ; for, at that moment, I am sure he read 
you as little aright as myself. Aaiot xaa^^ ^^ *»^^ 
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looked at you in scorn ; but other feelings soon suc- 
ceeded. You were, at that minute, perfectly beautiful; 
there was a look of gay innocent enjoyment, a bril- 
liancy in your complexion, a grace in your person, 
that riveted my attention, and, in spite of myself, 
forced my admiration. I had never seen any one 
(any but one) waltz so well : at that moment, I 
almost thought I had never seen any one so lovely. 
The truth was, I seldom before had ever looked at 
you attentively, for I feared to encounter your eyes, 
and somehow they always instinctively seemed to 
know when mine were directed towards you. 

^' For an instant I was lost in admiration, as I followed 
your light form round the room ; so, I suppose, was 
Pelham, for our argument seemed to be totally for- 
gotten by us both. Suddenly you came up to me, and 
seized my arm. Had the marble statue left its pe- 
destal, and done the same, I could scarcely have 
started -more violently beneath its grasp. I was 
altogether so thrown off my guard, that I hardly 
knew what to say or do. Your conduct surprised (I 
must own), even disgusted me ; I thought our relative 
situations was no subject for 9kjoke^ and that there was 
a want of delicacy in thus braving me. You may re- 
member I was made to waltz with you." 

Emmeline's deep crimson showed she remembered 
it well. 

Fitzhenry pressed her hand, which he held still 
move closely, and contmxx^^ — ^^\^ ^^^TCka^ \si \xvft 
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to be all a concerted plan to torment me ; my momen- 
tary trance of admiration was dispelled, and was suc- 
ceeded by feelings of a very opposite nature. You then 
appeared to me to endeavour, by old and hackneyed 
arts of coquetry, to attract my attention ; you threw 
yourself almost entirely into my arms ; you laid your 
head on my shoulder, and complained of faintness. I 
cannot describe the strange mixture of feelings which 
at that moment took possession of me — for though 
even then I fancied I disliked you, yet, I verily be- 
lieve regret and disappointment were uppermost on 
discovering (as I thought I then did) the common- 
place, artful nature of your character. To extricate 
myself from you was, however, my first object ; and, 
under pretext of gallant attention, I directly left the 
room to procure a glass of water, 

"In truth, your indisposition was evidently ^qt 
feigned, for you were as pale as death ; but in my 
vexation I would not own that even to myself. I 
was in a devil of a humour all that evening. The 
next day Moore made that foolish piece of work about' 
the brooch (which circumstance, by the bye, I stiU 
don't compreheivd) ; however, I know well that I 
wrote you some hnpertinence. What, I don't re- 
collect, and I suspect I had better not. It seemed to 
me that you and Moore were in a league to plague 
and provoke me ; and I hated you both most cordially. 
I felt it was impossible to go on in this way '^ awi^ -Vs^ 
put an end to the whole thing, 1 T^x^l^TALfc^ ^x^S^^'ss?^ 
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and violent zeal for the welfare of my country, and 
announced my intention to go early to town, to attend 
parliament. But it was not politics which took me 
there ; nor did I, as I believe I basely let you ima- 
gine, pass my days and nights in the House of Com- 
mons. 

"But my conscience was perfectly at rest, for 
your conduct then seemed to sanction mine. You 
plunged madly into dissipation, and for days together, 
although living under the same roof, we often did 
not meet. I believe I again gave a sigh when I 
thought how I had been mistaken in your character, 
for I had fancied there was at least nothing of 
frivolity in it, and frequently had been forced to 
confess to myself, that had I heenfree, and to choose 
one who would have suited me as a wife (barring 
your supposed want of feeling and tenderness of 
nature), I should have chosen you ! On the whole, 
however, I rejoiced at your apparent levity of dis- 
position* I felt as if I thus regained my liberty, and 
that your follies were an excuse for my faults. — It 
seemed to me that it was by mutual consent that we 
then each went our own way. But mine was no 
longer one of pleasantness. I felt — and yet the feeling 
was pain — I felt I did not love as I had done. I 
saw her as she was, wanting in all that beauty of 
innocence, of virtue, which you so eminently possessed; 
but, still infatuated, I sought her society although the 
charm was gone. 
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" We had not been long in town, however, before 
a strange madness came over me. I hardly know 
how, or when it began. You had general success — 
V were universally admired ; but I fancied that Pelham 
in particular admired you; and, when once that 
thought had taken possession of my mind, every 
trifling circumstance gave it additional certainty : till 
one night, at Almacks', I surprised you together in 
such earnest conversation, and you so evidently greatly 
agitated, that I had no longer a doubt on the subject. 
Although I had voluntarily rejected your affections, 
and repulsed you from me, yet I could not bear that 
another should awaken feelings which I had tried to 
persuade myself you did not possess. I really believe 
I was vain and ridiculous enough to want you to 
love me even when I had no intention of returning 
the partiality, and certainly made no attempt to 
inspire it. I had sought Felham that evening, having 
something of consequence to say to him ; but when I 
saw you, I totally forgot my errand. I looked at you 
steadfastly, to try and read your heart. You blushed 
deeply. How can I own my folly, my perverseness, 
my inconsistent I I gazed on you in jealousy! for 
I then saw and acknowledged your attractions : I saw 
that your smiles, your gaiety, your bloom was gone. 
I saw that some secret sorrow had changed the cha- 
racter of your countenance, had altered the whole 
tone of your mind, and of your manners. Bvxt^ ^"^^-rj 
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way totally deceived, I never once dreamt I was the 
cause of that change. 

" At Easter, I would not go to Aflingford, for if I 
had, there could have been no reason why you, why 
Pelham, should not have accompanied me, and I did 
not feel that I could have stood the trial. So I went 
to Mostyn Hall ; but, on my honour, it was more to 
avoid you and Pelham than to seek her ; for all was 
there changed. Suspicion and discontent now poisoned 
our intercourse ; and when I called to mind your 
gentleness, your feminine home perfections, she fell 
still lower in the comparison. I was then summoned 
home on account of poor Reynolds's illness ; she ridi- 
culed my feelings for him ; but, for the first time, I 
disregarded her raillery, I resisted her allurements, and 
set off directly for Arlingford. You may imagine what 
was the effect produced on my mind when, on opening 
the door of the invalid's room, I beheld you kneeling by 
the bed of my old [Servant. I had no idea you were at 
Arlingford. I had left you apparently engrossed by 
the world and its dissipation. Indeed, according to the 
suspicions of my jealous fancy, by still more powerful 
attractions, and could hardly believe my senses. Oh ! 
how my heart at that minute smote me for my hasty 
and seemingly unjust judgment of you. 

"Poor Reynolds, you may remember, joined our 
hands ; an unaccountable fear, shyness, I know not 
what, came over me. I had not courage to retain 
your hand when you -wixXv^te^^ \\. ^^orov \c:\\x& ", \ feU 
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you were a being too pure, too good for me ; and I 
allowed you to fly from me. Reynolds talked to me 
much about you — told me long stories about your 
goodness, your affection for me — about having found 
you gazing on my picture, and I know not what ; but 
I fancied his mind began to wander ; that I could not 
trust to what he said ; in short, I would not be con- 
vinced, although I longed to be so. But still his ex- 
hortations, the awfulness of the scene, and my own 
accusing conscience, all combined to work on my feel- 
ings ; and I resolved, the first moment I could, to 
leave him, to go to you, to seek an explanation, and 
implore your forgiveness. 

" When I reached your door for that purpose, my 
heart beat with various contending feelings. I hardly 
knew what I said ; I longed to fall at your feet, to 
ask you to forgive and love me ; one word, one look of 
kindness on your part, would then have fixed our Aite 
— one smile, and I should have taken you to my 
heart — been yours for ever. But I found you cold, 
distant, and, for the first time since I had known jou, 
even irritated and repulsive. There were traces of 
tears on your face, which you endeavoured to hide 
from me ; your whole manner betrayed emotion and 
feelings, which you seemed to wish to conceal. I saw 
then (as I thought), but too plainly, how it was — all 
combined to deceive me. Mrs. Osterley*s thoughtless 
hints came to my mind, and confirmed me \w \s\^ «c^^- 
picions. I fancied that the case ^^caVo^^^^'s*. '^S^ 
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pride then closed both my heart and lips ; I would not 
confess to you feelings which I was convinced you 
could not now return. 

" As I was leaving you, by accident your hair — 
one of these beautiful long ringlets — got entangled on 
the button of my coat sleeve. Had you been forced 
to touch a serpent, you could not have recoiled from 
it with more horror than you did from me. Do you 
remember all that, Lady Fitzhenry ? and pray how do 
you explain your conduct ?" said he, smiling. 

"In the whole of your supposed love-story, for 
*Pelham' read 'Ernest,'" answered Emmeline, in a 
low voice, as she hid her face on his shoulder, " and 
all will be fully explained." 

" What a pity it was that we were both so proud 
or so stupid !" continued Fitzhenry, sighing deeply as 
he gazed on her in tenderness : " I was both, and left 
you in anger ; although, I confess, I had little right 
to take the matter up in that manner. The next day, 
provoked with you, with myself, in the devil of a 
humour, miserable every way, I would not attempt to 
detain you at Arlingford, though I ardently wished 
to do so. I only read impatience to return to Pelham 
in your resolved departure, and would not for the 
world have allowed you to think I wished you to 
remain. I remember, however, that as you drove 
from the door, you cast back one look — one melan- 
choly look, which »hot as a ray of light through my 
heart (for I was walchin^ yow itoro. tk^ xc>Qa!^^ %\«A. 
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I been at the door, I believe, even then I should have 
endeavoured to stop you ; but, before I had time to 
decide, you drove off. I then persuaded myself that 
the look of regret which I bad fancied I had seen on 
your countenance was mere fancy ; I took your thus 
leaving me as declared war on your part ; and, when 
I joined you in town, I determined that my conduct 
should be such as (fool, idiot, that I was !) I thought 
befitting my pride and honour — fine sounding words, 
which I put in the place of selfishness and passion. 

" In consequence of this resolution^ I totally neg- 
lected you ; we ceased almost entirely to speak to 
each other when we did chance to meet, and I re- 
turned in desperation to your rival. I endeavoured 
in her society to forget everything, to banish from 
my mind you, Emmeline, my friend Pelham, and all 
the dreams of happiness — of domestic happiness 
which now eternally haunted me. But in vain ! the 
fascination of her society was gone — we were both 
changed; it was impossible to recall feelings which 
truth had destroyed. She could not again blind me ; 
suspicion made her exigeante — her thraldom became 
insupportable; my feelings, my temper, both were 
irritated beyond my control ; my mind was sick, as 
my body now is." 

For a minute or two, Fitzhenry bid his face in his 
hands, and seemed lost in no pleasing recollections ; 
at length, after a deep drawn sigh (whether q€ y^^^ 
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or repentance Emmeline could not decide\ h 

continued : — 

'- 1 now come to the last and the irorsi part of my 
story. I would fain forget it all ; bnt £imneline» yw 
shall know the very worst ; shall be aware whit i 
hot-headed fool you have to deal ^ritb, and then yoa 
must still love me if yon can. I think I need hardlT 
ask, if you remember a certain Saturday ni^^ht at the 
opera. By accident, I happened to know that joi 
had that night given away your box ; and thereto, 
fueling secure you would not be there, had agreed to 
accompany Lady Florence thither ; for, abominably is 
I had behaved, you must do me the justice to allow,! 
never so far insulted you as openly before you to be 
seen with your rival ; how much certain selfish feeliD«^ 
and awkward uncomfortable sensations of shame in- 
fluenced me, I will not pretend to say. Well, I 
joined Lady Florence at the opera. After I had been 
with her a few minutes, she carelessly told me, she 
believed she had seen you. I directly looked round 
to the box which she said she had observed you enter; 
but, not being able to distinguish you, I was satisfied 
that she must have been mistaken. Presumin*' on 
her former power, she then spoke of you. I could 
not bear to hear your name in her mouth ; I felt it 
almost an insult to myself. She spoke too of you 
with a sort of ridicule and levity that disgusted me; 
she hinted at the attachment between you andPelham, 
and seemed to enioy \\i^ ^^m €cv^ %».>« ^v^s. ^^ vd,- 
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flicting. Although a smile was on her lips^ yet her 
eyes flashed fire — the fire of jealousy and revenge. 
This^ in the present state of my feelings, was not to he 
endured. I dared not speak; I knew too well also 
the violence of her temper ; it was not the moment for 
a scene, and I said not a word ; hut still, there I 
remained, as if spell-bound. My mind was, however, 
busily at work, and I formed many resolutions for 
extricating myself from my present miserable situa- 
tion. Ton then rose to my imagination, gay, bloom- 
^T^g> gentle, artless, as you were when I first took you 
to Arlingford ; when I had sworn to love and protect 
you, and had then basely repulsed, and abandoned to 
your hard fate. My conscience smote me sorely. I 
felt how greatly I had injured you ; that, young and 
inexperienced as you were, I had, by my cruelty and 
neglect, driven you into danger. I thought, perhaps, 
you still had not wandered so far, but that your 
affections might yet be recalled. On my honour, 
Emmeline, infatuated as I was, I had then no doubt of 
your innocence, your purity, your virtue. Nor could I 
even bring myself to suspect Pelham's honour. That 
you loved each other, I did not doubt ; but I respected 
you both too much to think I had been injured by 
you. I resolved, in short, that, on that very night, 
we should open our hearts to each other ; that all 
should be explained between us. I determined to 
propose to you, Emmeline, to leave town with me — 
to leave England directly, and by m\i\.\xsJliQt^^^^'«^'» 

T 



v> aujbe m £nr ^e pooc^ ani be^a s new fi& cf 
peiLh«a% — I kscfid imSf «f IkagpoKa. Lool in 

T^rysad Be» tO de £dEa^ cf Ae 

S&ti: loir At lal Ssfieased ■«; Soared ^eftad 
too €Wf znd wcoLd aoc qois ker WI2. WEicb we 
na^hed the Vkhj, I ssnr joa aad PdkiB. I karried 
berdciivik sUiis in the cyoogte dAi e ctiun ; bat die lud 
fe^n joo tooiy aad I coaSd ^sdagaiA a anie cf 
triimipli on ber eonntenaaee. 

^ What happened a ftei a aid> joa kaofa-. The two 
earriages had got entangkd, Ibr jonr marhiaaa, £b- 
mellne, was fighting joor hatde for jon, and contend^ 
ing with Ladj Fkirenee MostfnV. la the caafaaon 
I caoght a glimpse of joo, at die moment when she 
had fallen back into m j arms. I heard the ooarae 
jokes of the mob of footmen as joor carriage droYC 
off. I was nearly frantic Florenoe had been slightlj 
hurt, was still frightened and nerroos. I could not 
be 80 bmtal as to leave her in that state. I wort 
home with her. I meant calmlj, kindlj, to speak to 
her^^-to represent the misery of onr intercourse^ — 
in short, to open mj heart to her. But the instant 
she suspected my meanings overpowered by her pas- 
sions, her fury knew no bounds, nor her envenomed 
malice and jealousy towards you. My blood boiled ; 
a violent scene ensued. I left her in anger ■ ■ and 
I fully resolved for ever.** 
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Fitzhenry had latterly spoken so quick that ho 
paused for a minute, as if exhausted and overcome by 
his feelings ; but Emmeline was too much interested 
and agitated by the narration to make any comment ; 
and^ after a moment's total silence between them, 
he continued, although in a still more perturbed 
manner, — 

" I hurried home ; I was in that feverish state of 
mind when to think, to pause^ is impossible. I felt I 
must instantly throw myself at your feet, — that our 
fate must be that minute determined. I meant to 
propose to you to set off with me for Dover that very 
night. I had ceased to love her ; but my mind was 
torn with contending feelings,— my brain was on fire. 
As soon as I reached home I rushed up stairs ; I 
heard Pelham's voice in the drawing-room ; the door 
was not closed ; my ear caught these words, ' Honour 
•^you may trust me' (and you will allow those are 
awkward words for a husband to overhear addressed 
to his wife). I was determined to be satisfied at once 
•—to have all doubts removed. I burst into the room, 
and my worst suspicions were confirmed. Pelham 
had hold of your hand ; you were close to him ; your 
head rested on his shoulder ; you were violently agi- 
tated ; both started on seeing me ; you were both evi- 
dently discomposed, and thrown off your guard. Was 
it strange that I converted all this into evidences of 
guilt ? I had just enough command over myself not 
to speak. You attempted at aom^ ex^'M^aJC^s3^DL ^1 "^^ 

T 2 
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situation in which I found you. Your effrontery sur- 
prised and shocked me. At that minute, I totally 
forgot your wrongs and my own conduct, and I only 
considered myself as basely betrayed and injured. 
Pelham then followed you to the door of your own 
room ; he said something to you in a low voice ; again 
he took your hand. All that before my face was too 
much. I wonder how I contained the rage that 
burned within me. I felt that I was not then in a fit 
state for discussing the matter with him, and I lefib the 
house like a madman. I paced up and down the 
street, and watched for Pelham's departure before I 
returned home, giving way to the ravings of passion, 
and distracted by all the misery of doubt. My first 
impulse was to write to him, imperiously to demand 
an explanation of his conduct, and satisfaction for my 
injured honour. Heavens ! to think that I sought an 
opportunity to deprive of life Pelham, my best, my 
tried, my devoted friend 1 I passed the night writing 
letter after letter to you both, and destroying them as 
fast as I wrote them. By degrees, howev^, my 
passion cooled ; I sometimes thought, fondly hoped, I 
might yet be mistaken. "When I recalled to mind my 
friend's strict principles of virtue and integrity — 
principles which had so often made me blush for my 
own faults — I could not think that what I suspected 
was possible! strong as appearances were against 
you both. Your virtues too, Emmeline^ your look of 
Artless innocence, haunt^i taa* Ho^ <i«vsM.Irecon- 
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cile your present supposed conduct with all those 
perfections which I had so admired in you ? 

"Hours passed on, daylight returned. The ser- 
vants began to stir about the house. I heard foot- 
steps in the room above — in your room, Lady 
Fitzhenry. Every minute I expected some message 
from you, some note, some explanation in short ; and 
kept my letter to Pelham unsealed, still hoping I 
might have been in error, and that something must 
soon occur to undeceive me. Before long, however, 
I heard preparations making for your departure; 
your leaving my house thus, without even taking 
leave of me, I interpreted into a decided resolution on 
your part that a final formal separation should take 
place between us. You had said you were going to 
Charlton. I sometimes hardly believed that you 
were really going there, and, in frantic moments, I 
suspected the worst. But at others, when my own 
conduct forced itself on my mind, when I reflected on 
your wrongs, I then concluded that, exasperated by 
my ill treatment, you were leaving my roof for ever, 
determined, perhaps, that the law should dissolve a 
union which had been but a source of miseiy to you, 
in order that you might legally unite yourself to the 
man you loved. Again, had not pride restrained me, 
I would have sought that explanation which I 
longed for, and then all would soon have been un- 
derstood between us ; had our e^ft^>avsL\.\s3kK^^'^^Bsa^v»^ 
at that moment, have read ewi\i o>iJckK^^V^'wN^ "^^"^ 
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in proud, sullen silence, I awaited some opening from 
you. 

** None came ; at length your carriage drove up to 
the door ; I heard your footsteps on the stairs ; you 
stopped at my door ; my heart beat to suffocation ; I 
thought, nay, I felt almost sure, that you were coming 
to me ; my hand was actually on the lock to open it ; 
just then I heard one of the servants speaking to you, 
you passed on — I heard the carriage-door shut, and 
you drove off. I felt that we had parted for ever ; 
and, when too late, I regretted the blessing I bad 
thrown away. 

<^ My Emmeline, I am not now ashamed to own to 
you, that I wept in bitterness of heart ! 

**The instant you were gone, in desperation I 
sealed and directed my abominable letter to Pelham. 
I ordered post-horses directly, desiring that the 
carriage should follow me to his lodgings. On 
arriving there, I learnt he was gone out of town. 
This confirmed all my worst suspicions ; I tore open 
my letter, said we could never again meet but in one 
way, and for one purpose. That I was going 
instantly to Arlingford, that he might there follow 
me, and give me the satisfaction I demanded, unless 
indeed he was already far off with another. 

" How perverse is human nature ! Man's nature at 
least. On my arrival at Arlingford, I missed yoti^ 
whom I had always before &\i\mii^d, \yl ^^^t^ turn. I 
missed the gentle being 'wb.o \i^^ «»o\Qitk%^ ^q ^^\k<soSX^ 
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submitted to my heartless, insolent, abominable con- 
duct. I missed my poor victim! Every room, 
every inanimate object recalled her who would have 
given to all such a charm 1 I spent hours in your 
room, Emmeline, in useless, tormenting regrets. In 
that [room which I had hitherto avoided with such 
care ! Alternately condemning myself and you, I 
felt that I had lost everything — I was completely 
miserable ! " 

Greatly exhausted by this narration, during which 
Fitzhenry had often been interrupted by his cough, 
he now sank back on the couch. The door at that 
moment gently opened, and Pelham appeared. On 
observing the very visible signs of emotion on both 
his friends' countenances, he was again hastily 
retreating, when Fitzhenry called to him — "No, 
come in, Pelham ; what we were talking about need 
be no secret from you, for indeed you are principally 
concerned in the business. I was telling Emmeline 
all my history. In other words, confessing all my 
faults ; and as you are, God knows, well acquainted 
with both, I wish you would relieve me, by bringing 
the narrative to a conclusion ; I have owned to her 
all my strange fears and fancies, my suspicions even 
of you. Can you, Pelham, ever forgive and forget 
them ? can you forgive the ravings of a madman, for 
such they now appear to me to have been ? " 

" Don't be too humble in yo\MC w^c\s>%v^^ \si ^Ksfe'C 
said Pelham, smiling ~ " for 1 wn txoX. ^xsx^ V^^ Has:"^ 
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am myself innocent, if it is guilt to esteem, to admire, 

to ^" Pelham stopped for a minute. " In 

short," added he — "I had more than half a mind to 
punish you, Fitzhenry, for your extreme stupidity; 
and endeavour myself to win the pearl of great price 
which you rejected; but, from the first, I had, 
luckily for me, penetration sufficient to discover that 
the attempt would be perfectly hopeless." 

Pelham said this in the light tone of pleasantry ; 
but, as he spoke, his eyes glanced mournfully on 
Emmeline, and a slight tinge of red momentarily 
suffused his sallow cheek. But his emotion totally 
escaped Emmeline's observation, her eyes and atten- 
tion being entirely fixed on her husband, fearful of 
losing a single word, or look. 

Fitzhenry, however, saw all ; tears glistened in his 
eyes as he held out his hand to his friend, and 
warmly pressed his within it. " Well, Pelham, now 
you must take up our history, beginning from my 
sudden departure for Arlingford, where you found 
me, and do not spare me ; I deserve thoroughly the 
worst you may be inclined to say of me." 

"Don't be afraid, my good friend," replied Pelham; 
" I am, you know, not apt to compliment you. — Well, 
Lady Fitzhenry, to go back to that fatal Saturday 
night : Fitzhenry had appeared in so strange a mood 
when we then parted in Grosvenor Street, so agitated, 
so uiiJike himself, that I laad dBtetrnvaftd t^ ^o to him 
early next morning ; but t\x© «kii:\v^ ol «i» wiVKcvKc ixwa. 
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t the continent with dispatches of importance, obliged 
I me directly to repair to our foreign minister's ; he 
: was, I found, gone to his villa at Putney ; thither I 
followed him, and was there detained so long on 
I business, which could not be deferred, that I did not 
get back to town till late in the afternoon. I drove 
straight to Grosvenor Street, and learnt, to my 
surprise, that both of you had left London — but not 
I together! I feared something disagreeable had 
i occurred, and when I reached my own house, I found 
I Fitzhenry's letter, which confirmed my apprehensions. 
I declare, that at first I thought he was mad — and 
could scarcely guess what he meant, what he could 
allude to ! Although obliged in forty-eight hours to 
leave England, yet I could not go without seeing 
him, without endeavouring at least to clear up all 
this sad misunderstanding ; and I lost no time in 
repairing to Arlingford. It is fortunate that I am by 
nature blest with a very calm temperament, other- 
wise this meeting might possibly have ended in our 
running each other through the body. But Fitz- 
henry and I had been too long real friends, for any un- 
founded misunderstanding long to exist between us. 

" I at length succeeded in convincing him how 
perfectly absurd and unjust his suspicions were, as 
far as I was myself concerned. But there, my powers 
of persuasion ended : he would listen to nothing I 
could say about you, Lady Fitzheiirj •. -50x1 h.a.ted.\^>ssv^ 
he Btdd ; if it was not me wliom yoxx i^t^^^tx^^^^. ni*'^'^ 
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some one else. You were quite changed toward 
him — he could hardly blame you, but things had not 
gone too far to allow of any hope of reconciliatioiL 
You had left bis bouse in anger^ just anger, be 
allowed — you bad gone to your father ; had probably 
told bim all, intending no doubt to insist on a formal 
separation — on a divorce. Perhaps legal proceedii^ 
were even then commenced against him ! And what- 
ever he might suffer, he could, and would, only 
acquiesce in whatever you chose to dictate. 

" Fitzhenry then repeated to me again and again, 
all hia proofs of your indifference and even dislike, - 
all which were only proofs of his own blind infataa- 
tion. In short, poor fellow," added Mr. Pelham, 
smiling, " he talked a great deal of nonsense. How- 
ever, at last, by setting up my proofs in opposition to 
his, I succeeded in extorting from him an a^^reement 
that he would go with me directly to Charlton. I was 
first to see you alone, and he promised that he would 
then be guided by my judgment as to his own conduct 
The carriage which was to convey us to you was ac- 
tually at the door, but, unfortunately, Fitzhenry, who 
was in a state of diseased anxiety and irritation of 
mind, insisted on waiting for the arrival of the post ; 
it brought no letter from you (which was what he had 
secretly hoped for), but one from his father, which 
immediately destroyed all I had been labouring to ac- 
complish. Gossip had b^ei^ \i\3kS^ v«\t\v you and your 
bu»bt^ni\ indeed, lawV ^n^ti "^ix^xx^x. \\x tctj \s«sssfc. 
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^•TThe scene which took place at the opera, your both 
M abruptly leaving town, — these circumstances, put to- 
iB gather, and enlarged upon, had been formed into a 
f regular story of rupture, elopement, duel, and the 
^ Jiord knows what, till at last it found its way into the 
It newspapers, I was told ; and thus reached Lord Ar- 
ji lingford, who, much alarmed at the report, wrote di- 
j rectly to his son, entreating him to consider well what 
^ he was about ; to break off immediately a connexion 
which was now become so notorious, and consequently 
• so disgraceful ; and endeavour to be reconciled to his 
r wife. 

» . "So far all was well ; but, unfortunately, the argu- 
. ments he used were the last to influence your hus- 
band*s noble mind ; for they were those of interest. 
. Knowing Lord Arlingford as well as he did, Fitz- 
henry at any other time would have treated such a 
hint with the contempt it deserved ; but he was then 
no way himself; he tore his father's letter into a 
thousand pieces, and, with a bitter smile, while his 
face was ghastly pale, said, * He is right, quite right ; 
it is my interest to be reconciled to Lady Fitzhenry ; 
no power on earth shall induce me to seek her for- 
giveness ; the first overtures must come from herself. 
Even you surely would not have me go as a beggar, 
and sue and humble myself to her father : what an 
honourable appearance would repentance have just 
now ! No, Pelham, I will not do \\. •, ^xv^ wv*^ ^\kck^^\. 
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to persuade me to take such a step, I warn you, will 
be perfectly vain.' 

" During our friend's own story," continued Pelham, 
" I think, Lady Fitzhenry, he has probably let you a 
little into the secret of his character ; and, therefore, 
I may venture to say, that pride is his besetting sio. 
Had I but hinted at this at that time, I suppose he 
would have knocked me down ; but we have him in 
our power now ; and who would believe, seeing him, 
as he now is, so meek, so humble, so contrite, and 
subdued, what a perfect devil he was then ! " 

" Come, come, Pelham," said Fitzhenry, while his 
pale face was slightly coloured : " you are a little ex- 
ceeding the liberty I gave : tell the story fairly, but 
no conunents. Let Lady Fitzhenry find out my faults 
herself ; she will do that quite soon enough without 
your .ussistance ; indeed, God knows she has had full 
opportunity already " 

" Lady Fitzhenry has but one fault to find," inter- 
rupted Emmeline, as she looked half reproachfully in 
her husband's face : " it is that you persist in calling 
her by that cruel formal name." 

" Bad old habits, my Emmeline," he replied, smiling; 
" which, if they offend you, shall be corrected ; but I 
could explain why I never now pronounce that name 
without feelings very, very different from those of 
coldness or dislike ; do I not by it claim you as my 
own ? But I want to liaN^ ^on^ V\\Xi m^ history. 
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So go on, Pelham, only remember no annotations and 
reflections." 

" I was ignorant of what had passed between Fatz- 
henry and Lady Florence," continued Pelham, almost 
tempted to smile at his friend's sickly petiAance : " he 
had never named her. Had I known of their rupture, 
I should immediately have entreated you. Lady Fitz- 
henry, to have come, or at least to have written to 
him ; but not aware of that connexion being at an 
end, I could not advise a step which I felt you could 
hardly take, and which I thought, indeed, would do 
little good if all was to go on as it had done for some 
months past. Fitzhenry was seemingly wretched; 
but so he had long been. I had undeceived him as 
far as was possible for me to do with regard to your 
feelings towards him, and I certainly felt it was now 
for him to seek you, and to implore your forgiveness. 

" Hopeless, therefore, of bringing about a reconci- 
liation between you at that moment, I informed him 
of my necessary and immediate departure for the con- 
tinent, and proposed his accompanying me ; I thought, 
by that means, the fatal connexion which seemed the 
only bar to your mutual happiness might be broken ; 
and, knowing well your heart, Lady Fitzhenry, and 
certain that affection would, with you, get the better 
of every other feeling, I trusted that time and cir- 
cumstances would restore you to each other, Fitz- 
henry directly with eagerness caught at the idea of 
leaving England : * It is the best thin^ for ^^ ^VJ 
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sai<t be ; ' and it will break to Florence what at pre* 
sent I cannot say — cannot write to her.' 

" On our way to town, however, being still unwill- 
ing to give up all hope of an immediate explanation, 
and still thinking it was incumbent on Fitzhenryto 
make the first advances to you, I formed a little plan 
to decoy your husband to Charlton on our road to 
Dover, and I pleased myself with thinking that I 
might, by this very allowable artifice, be the means of 
bringing about your mutual happiness ; but something 
betrayed my scheme ; and, as soon as he suspected 
my intention, he was thrown into a state of violence 
and irritation of temper, in which I had never before 
seen him, and which really alarmed me. It was Mr. 
Benson's presence which he dreaded, I believe: he 
could have laid his pride (that stumbling-block of his) 
at your feet. Lady Fitzhenry, but he could not humble 
himself before others." 

"Indeed, Emmeline," said Fitzhenry, interrupting 
him, "again Pelham barely does me justice; it was 
not pride that made me dread encountering you. On 
the contrary, it was shame, fear, humility, and all 
those perfectly contrary feelings." 

"Poh! poh! don't let him take you in with all 
that pretty-sounding humbug," continued Pelham, 
laughing. " However, the real truth was, that he 
was as unlike his real self then, as, I am sorry to say, 
he is in many respects now. As we proceeded, I 
became more and more convinced that he was ill in 
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body as well as mind. During the journey, I made 
little progress with my headstrong companion in my 
attempts to bring him to reason, and at last his 
answers became so strange and incoherent, that I was 
really alarmed ; and, on our arrival here, I immedi- 
ately sent for a physician. He found him, as I had 
suspected, in a high fever ; and I am convinced his 
illness (brought on probably by agitation) had at- 
tacked his brain even before it showed itself visibly 
in his bodily health ; for even when I joined him at 
Arlingford he certainly was in a state of irritation 
perfectly unnatural to him. Fortunately, the letters 
I here found enabled me to delay my further journey 
for a short time, in order to devote myself to him. 

" You now know all," continued Felbam ; " and 
whatever my future lot in life may be, it will ever be 
a gratifying recollection that I was the means of 
uniting two beings so formed for each other^ and 
whom I love so entirely.'* 

Mr. Pelham seized Emmeline's hand as he uttered 
these words, and pressed it to his lips. " Reward my 
friend for his services to me and to yourself, Emme- 
line," said Fitzhenry, " by letting him kiss that vary- 
ing cheek of yours. Can I give a stronger proof that 
my delirious fever has quite left me ? *' 

Pelham waited not for further leave ; he pressed 
her to his heart, and, as he printed a fond kiss on her 
forehead, " God bless you, Emmeline, — God bless 
and protect you both ! " he cried, with emotion ; " and 
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in your future hours of happiness remember me.** 
Then resuming a more cheerful tone, he added, " And 
now, my dear friends, that my mind is at ease about 
you both (for I do not now apprehend a relapse of 
any sort), and that I can leave you, Fitzhenry, in the 
care of so good a nurse, I must repair to my post, and 
set off to-morrow morning for Vienna, in case any 
longer delay should bring me into disgrace — for 
politics have little respect for the feelings of friend- 
ship/' 



CHAPTER Vn. 



" In vain may art the couch of sickness tend. 
Or friendship sigh, or sympathy implore. 
Or love all sanguine, o'er the sufferer bend : 
The mortal sinks, — and every hope is o'er ! 
These brooding thoughts in useless pangs expire ; 
More soothing sounds let struggling nature hear. 
Catch from religion's shrine an holier fire, 
And wake to duty, from her trance severe." 

After Mr. Pelham's departure, Fitzhenry became 
quite nervously impatient to return to England. He 
was better certainly, and had regained some degree of 
strength ; for now, leaning on Emmeline's arm, he 
was able to walk about his apartment ; but still he 
did not seem to recover as rapidly as he should have 
done. A degree -of varying low fever still hung 
about him; his cough, which the French physician 
BtSLW. called merely symptomatic, at times exhausted 
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him much, and he had a look of languor quite un- 
natural to him ; his cheek remained hollow, his eyes 
looked sunk. 

Paris, meanwhile, becoming insufferably hot; his 
anxiety to leave it, and his desire for home became so 
strong — partaking of the feverish longing of illness 
— that in the hope that the short sea voyage might 
prove rather beneficial to him than the contrary, it 
was at last decided that they should set out for Ar- 
lingford. They went down the Seine by water, and 
then hired a vessel to take them to Poole, which was 
within only twelve miles of their own home. The 
voyage seemed to do Fitzhenry good, the sea air to 
refresh and revive him ; and, on his near approach to 
Arlingford, his natural spirits and animation seemed 
to return ; and Emmeline gazed with delight on the 
colour in his cheeks, and the sparkling gladness of 
his eyes ; and oh ! how eloquent was their language to 
her doating heart I what volumes did they tell in one 
single glance ! 

Perhaps many would not understand the emotion 
which made both their hearts beat even to pain, when 
they entered the well-known scenes of Arlingford ; — 
but, again I repeat it, I address myself only to those 
who have known the deep feeling of tried affection, 
the wild enchantment of love. Emmeline fancied 
she saw sympathetic joy in every countenance, and as 
she returned the congratulatory salutations of the 
country people (who, smiling, tooV oS. \)vifcvt \Na^Sk "^aa* 

u 
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the carriage passed), she could not restrain her tears. 
At how many a turn in the road, or well-remembered 
path or ride, recalling moments and feelings of past 
unhappiness, did they almost involuntarily look at 
each other; and how often did Fitzhenry clasp 
Emmeline's hand in his, and entreat her again and 
again to forgive him I 

Thus buoyant with joy and gratitude, they at last 
drove up to the door of their own home. Fitzhenry's 
spirits had been so much beyond his bodily strength, 
that they had quite exhausted him ; so that when he 
left the carriage, it was with difficulty he reached the 
drawing-room. As the servants all eagerly pressed 
forward to give him their assistance, " Poor Reynolds! " 
he exclaimed, tears starting into his eyes, " I wish I 
had his arm to lean on now, for how happy he would 
have been ! " 

When assisted to the couch in the drawing-room, 
he looked round the apartment for several minutes in 
silence, and when the door had closed on the attendants, 
he held out his arms to Emmeline. They could neither 
speak — but they did not need words to express their 
feelings ; both knew what was passing in the mind of 
the other, and Emmeline secretly thanked the giver 
of all good for her present happiness. 

We poor mortals do well to catch at each passing 

moment of joy, and feed on them while ours ; for, 

alas ! how soon do they fade away ! and how wretched 

the condition of those "wYio, -v^^tjk vjiiasJOci^ ^^^\i<^\, \V^ 
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bounty of God in every blessing, and cannot also " lift 
the adoring eye e'en to the storm that wrecks them," 
relying on the wisdom and mercy of his unsearchable 
providence. 

Fitzhenry had a restless night of cough and fever ; 
and although Emmeline attributed both to the fatigue 
and agitation of the preceding day, yet she imme- 
diately sent off an express for an eminent physician 
residing at Winchester ; and on his arrival, with a ^ 
beating heart, led him into her husband's apartment. 
Doctor Harrington, who had formerly often seen 
Fitzhenry, appeared much struck with the alteration 
in his appearance : he questioned him minutely as to 
his cough, and other symptoms of his complaint ; then 
drawing out his watch, he repeatedly counted his 
pulse. Emmeline, who in breathless anxiety watched 
every look and word, could not help taking fright at 
his manner ; and her alarm was increased, when, on 
pretence of writing a prescription, he followed her 
into the adjoining room, and addressed her with — 
"Pray, Lady Fitzhenry, do I remember right, was 
not the late Lady Arlingford consumptive ? " 

Poor Emmeline's blood froze in her veins, and her 
pale lips betrayed the terror his question had con- 
veyed. 

" I beg you will not be alarmed," he added, in a 
sententious tone, observing her emotion, ** Lord Fitz- 
henry is young; has always, I beliftve, Vvq^^ \s^q.'5^» 
temperately. At present, I appreken^ 'ao ^\siH^a^^a^^ 

V 2 
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danger ; but we must be careful. These hereditary 
complaints are sometimes obstinate, and difficult to 
deal with,*' 

And thus he went on for some time with the sang- 
froid which some of his profession, perhaps naturally, 
acquire ; fancying he could in that manner reassure 
his trembHng auditor. But she scarcely heard him. 
The sudden transition from joy and the overflowings 
of her grateful heart to the dreadful apprehensions 
which now took possession of her mind, was too violent 
to be endured. 

Almost unconscious what she did, she took from 
Doctor Harrington's hand his written prescription; 
and, with an altered countenance, returned to her 
husband. The flushed crimson of his cheeky the 
bright, feverish sparkling of his eyes, now made her 
shudder ; and she hid her face at the back of the arm- 
chair in which he was sitting, fearing she might 
betray herself. 

"Well, Emmeline," said he, at last, "what news 
from Doctor Harrington? he looked prodigiously 
pompous about me ; but I hope he will give me some- 
thing to stop my cough, and make me sleep : in fact, 
that is all I now require to be well. But it is weari- 
some. Last night I never closed my eyes : however, 
I believe that was the eflect of happiness, at being 
once more at Arlingford, and with you. Well, what 
does the sapient doctor recommend ? Let me look at 
what he has written. T\xv^ la «J\ ^x^^ ^s^^I^^^t^hi 
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to me," said he, in a light tone, as he returned the 
paper to Emmeline; "indeed, I hope, for my learn- 

• 

ing's credit, even more unintelligible — but, Emmeline, 
are you not well ? how pale you look ! I think you 
require a little doctoring as well as myself. You have 
worn yourself out by nursing me ; I will not let you 
do so any more. Last night you did not leave my 
room for hours, I know, for I watched you, and at 
last was forced to feign sleep, in order that you might 
go and get some yourself. But this fatiguing attend- 
ance upon me shall not continue any longer. I^really 
do not now want my servant, or indeed, any more 
nursing. I shall have that little couch-bed moved 
into my room for you ; and no soporific which the 
doctor can recommend, will make me sleep half so 
well, as knowing you have that rest which I am sure 
you need even more than myself." 

Emmeline hid her face on the cushion on which 
his head was lying — she could' not speak. 

" What, Emmeline ! " he continued, " will you not 
agree to my proposal ? Have I said anything to dis- 
please you? Foolish girl!" and he drew away her 
hands, which were hiding her face. 

On beholding it, he looked at her a moment in si- 
lence. His countenance changed. He took her hand 
in his, raised his eyes to heaven, but said nothing. 

The apprehensions which Dr. Harrington's report, 
guarded as it was, had raised in Emmeline's mind^\xvA.^<^ 
her anxious for further advice \ \ml^ '3^^» ^^ 1^"«:t^^. v^ 
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alarm Fitzheniy by proposing it : but at her first 
word, he understood her, and calmly said — " Do 
whatever you like ; whatever will ease your mind." 
And she wrote immediately to Doctor Baillie. 

During the days which now passed till his arrival, 
she made an effort to throw back from her heart the 
miserable anxiety that was oppressing it, and to 
pursue her usual occupations. Many a burning tear 
stole down her cheek in silence and solitude; but 
she always met her husband with a smile ; and if he 
ever saw traces of her feelings on her countenance, 
he forbore noticing them. 

With sensations of apprehension not to be described, 
Emmeline, at last, on the day he had appointed, saw 
Baillie drive up to the door. She felt that her fate 
hung on his opinion. Dr. Harrington had come to 
meet him ; and after a short private conversation 
between the two medical men, they proceeded, with 
Emmeline, into their patient's room. Fitzhenry wel- 
comed them with cheerfulness ; talked for some time 
of the passing news of the day, and on indifferent 
subjects, to Baillie ; and then turning to Emmeline, 
who had been unequal to the exertion of a single 
word during their conversation, — 

" Lady Fitzhenry," said he, " you must leave me to 

ay my catechism to Dr. Baillie alone. I want, too, to 

make serious complaints of you," added he, gaily ; ** of 

jouv obstinacy and disobedience ; of the way in which 
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you sit up all night, destroying your health and 
bloom." 

Baillie made some attempt at a compliment ; but 
his kind heart felt for the anguish he saw painted on 
her countenance; and, unable to answer him, Em« 
meline in silence left the room. 

Those who have felt their very existence depend on 
one wordy may imagine how poor Emmeline passed 
the cruel, anxious, long half-hour that now elapsed. 
At length, the door of her room slowly opened, and 
Fitzhenry himself, leaning on his stick, came in alone. 
His face was flushed ; and though he forced a smile 
on entering, Emmeline plainly read it in an expres- 
sion that was like a death-knell to her heart and hopes. 
She flew up to him, and helped him to reach the 
couch. Neither spoke ; but, after a moment's pause, 
drawing her towards him, — 

" Emmeline," said he ; " dearest ! we have suffered 
too much, and too long, from concealing our feelings 
from each other, for me to have courage to undertake to 
keep another secret from you, although it is one which 
I know will pain you." Emmeline's pallid face showed 
she was but too well prepared for what he was going 
to say. "1 have for some time suspected my real 
situation," added he ; " but I was determined to learn 
the truth; and I knew Baillie's sensible upright 
honesty would not, at my serious request, conceal it 
from me. I required of him to give me his candid 
opinion as to my health." 
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Fitzhenry paused ; Emmeline clung to Lim, as if 
to stifle what more he had to say ; but he continued, 
though in a faltering voice, — 

" I had hoped it might have heen otherwise ; I had 
hoped, for your sake, that we might have been 
allowed to live for some little time at least, happily 
together ; but that God whom you have taught me to 
worship and submit to, no doubt judges wisely ; and 
we must, I fear, look to our approaching, — final— se- 
paration." 

At these words, poor Emmeline could no longer 
command herself ; an agonised scream escaped from 
her bursting heart, as she sank on the floor before 
him. 

" My Emmeline ! my dear Emmeline ! '* he cried, 
endeavouring to raise her in his feeble arms — "Spare 
me, I entreat you — I cannot bear to see you suffer 
thus — have pity on me — try and bear this for mj 
sake." 

"I will, I will," she almost convulsively exclaimed, 
" but indeed it is almost too much, too much for me." 

"You mistake me, Emmeline," said Fitzhenry, 
clasping her in his arms and endeavouring to calm 
the agony he had occasioned. " There may be hope 
yet ; Baillie is, you know, famous for seeing everythiDg 
en noir — he was very plain-spoken with me, for I 
forced him to be so ; but recollect, Emmeline," added 
he, in a cheering tone of voice, "even Baillie may be 
mistaken, as doctoia o^\,e!x«iX^>V\^^^<Yt ^vi!&Ki^ 
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and * while there si life, there is hope/ you know. 
Before winter we are to seek a milder climate. That 
often does wonders in my case, and my dear little 
wife will pray to heaven for me, and her prayers will 
be still more efficacious. They have already once 
restored us to each other; they may perhaps do so 
again. I should not have said all this to you, I 
believe, but it is so necessary to me now to conceal 
nothing from you, that I could not have borne the 
load alone ; but, for God's sake, dear Emmeline, 
compose yourself, and for my sake bear up." 

And for his sake she did exert herself; for of 
what is the female character not capable when nerved 
by strong affection ? All was settled for their leaving 
England the beginning of October, when they were 
to repair to Lisbon ; till then, it was thought that the 
climate of Hampshire would be better for Fitzhenry 
than that of Portugal. The season was unusually 
fine ; and, sometimes when well enough to wander a 
little way from the house, the balmy air, and cheering 
sounds and sights of a fine autumn, seemed to revive 
him; and, if ever he prolonged his walk one yard 
further than he had done on the preceding day — if 
he had ever appeared rather more like his former self, 
hi^ voice stronger — Emmeline, to whose young heart 
happiness was so necessary, again, for the moment, 
gave way to delightful anticipations. Had she, how- 
ever, ever ventured to look back, and trac^^^QTS!L^^"<^ 
to week the rapid progress of the ia\.«\ ^\%e^^^ ^"^^^^a* 
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fast hurrying its victim to the grave, she coaldnot 
have indulged even such momentary gleams of hope, 
but then also, she could not have performed her hard 
task with the courage she did. 

Fitzhenry was generally calm, and even cheerfol; 
and he sometimes talked of what they 'would do on their 
return to Arlingford ; and projected alterations and 
improvements in the place ; but all such plans for the 
future usually ended in a sigh, and were listened to 
in mournful silence by his wretched wife. And al- 
though he thus forced himself to appear interested in 
worldly affairs, yet, by the turn his conversation now 
commonly took, it was plain to perceive that the 
whole tone of his mind was completely changed ; and 
when Emmeline, to pass the anxious hours, proposed 
reading to him, he always selected such books as led 
to reflection, to God, and to a future world. 

Their wedding-day, the 19th of August, was the 
last on which he left the house; his exertions to 
appear cheerful on that day had been so much hejoni 
his strength, that they had apparently quite exhausted 
him. The next, he could not leave his room. A 
fortnight more, and he could scarcely raise himself 
from his couch. The end of September came, and 
the preparations for their departure for Lisbon con- 
tinued to be made, no one having the heart to counter- 
mand them, although it was very evident to all that 
he would never quit his present home, but for that 
where he wouVd \>e iox e^et \>x. t^x, K&\\v& v^wisl^ 
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strength failed, his mind seemed to gain fresh vigour, 
and to soar above the cares and sufierings of this 
transitory life. Resignation was an easier task to 
him than to the wretched being at his side, who, 
strong in youth and health, was doomed to remain in 
that world from which she saw her every joy fast de- 
parting. But she never complained: she never wept ; 
at least, her tears were ever concealed from him for 
whom they flowed. With a steady voice, she read to 
him of the peace, the bliss of heaven — of forgiveness 
to penitent sinners ; and, when she saw her husband'^ 
eyes raised to that heaven in humble submission to 
its decrees, she clasped her hands beside him in 
silence ; and if a distinct prayer escaped from her 
meek heart, it was to implore that she might be 
released with him from this world of suffering. 

One night, after she had read to him that beautiful 
Essay of Miss Bowdler's, on the Advantages of Sick- 
ness: "I am sure, Emmeline," said he, in a faint 
voice, " it will ever be a -comfort and joy to you to 
think, that through your means I have been saved 
from everlasting destruction. When I think what I 
was only a short twelvemonth ago, I bless God for 
the change, although brought about by such dreadful 
means. Oh ! if I could but live Jhj life over again," 
he added vehemently: "if I could but feel once more 
the strength and health of mind and body, of which I 
made so bad a use ; if I could but see yo\x, \sx^ «5r«TL 
Emmj^ the blooming light-hearted g\t\ ^ou ^«t^ -^V^^ 
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I married you, when I so cruelly scorned and 
neglected you, how superlatively happy I should be. 
But all is over now ; the past cannot be recalled, and 
there is no future for me in this world; and yet, 
convinced as I am of this, do you know I am still so 
foolish, that even now I sometimes, during the long, 
tedious, sleepless hours of night, indulge in vain 
dreams of impossible happiness, and picture to myself 
our future life here ; I see you admired by every one 
— the charm, the ornament of my home (for proud 
worldly ideas will still cling to me). I fancy I see 
that innocent beaming smile I once saw — I hear that 
joyous laugh I used to hear till my unkindness 
silenced it ; in fancy, we ride together, we waltz 
together," said he, forcing a faint smile ; " and this 
perfeqt earthly bliss, which Providence offered me, I 
rejected and spurned — spurned you, who would have 
made my home a heaven to me. And not one word 
of reproach have I heard from your lips. Oh, Em- 
meline, if you were less kind to me, I believe I should 
suffer less bitterly ; that smile, that look of love cuts 
me to the very soul. There is only one comfort of 
which you have not been deprived by me, that of an 
approving conscience, and the hope of happiness 
beyond the grave ; for in heaven, we shall be again 
united, and by your means. I trust I am not too 
presumptuous, but the entire resignation with which 
I look to approac\i\i\^ death, though now possessed of 
every blessing t\i\a viotV^ e,Mi %vi^ ^\A^^ ^^\ifidence 
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with which I anticipate meeting yon, my guardian 
angel, in the next, gives me a strong feeling of hope 
that my past offences are blotted out." 

Fitzhenry's voice became choked; he sank back 
and closed his eyes, and for some time tSey both 
remained silent. 

"I have talked too much," he at length said in a 
faint, broken voice ; " I am rather exhausted, arid at 
times I feel more low without knowing why. I think 
I shall sleep, so good night; God bless you, my 
Emmeline : " and he kissed her pale, tear-bedewed 
cheek, then turned his head away, and for about an 
hour all was quiet. Fitzhenry never moved, and 
Emmeline trusted he was getting some refreshing 
rest; he had coughed less that day, his pulse had 
appeared to her to be stronger ; and as she clasped 
her hands in humble supplication, a faint gleam of 
hope even now shot through her sorrowful heart. 

" Oh ! God of mercy, if possible, spare him ! " she 
ejaculated with such fervency, that her lips, un- 
consciously to herself, uttered the sounds. Fearful that 
she might have disturbed him, she went softly up to 
the couch on which he was lying. He directly held 
out to her his feeble hand : " I am not asleep," said 
he, in a hollow, altered tone, that made her shudder ; 
*' I cannot sleep. I heard your prayer, my Emmeline, 
but it cannot be ; the decree is past ; and, while yet I 
can, I have a favour to ask of you, though I am sure, 
beforehand, you will grant it, liv tk^ •^yvJCvc^^-^^'^'^ 
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you will find a letter — when I am gone — send it to 
— to Florence. Do not start, dearest, — it is my 
wish, my last request that you will read it — I have 
for that purpose left it open. But I would like to die 
in peace* with all — even with her. A time may 
come when, like me, she may regret the past ; and 
then it will be a comfort to her to know that I forgave 
her the evil of which she was the cause to us both — 
and also it relieves my heart to ask forgiveness of her 
for what injury I have done, what pain I may have 
inflicted upon herself. As for you, my own Emmeline, 
I know I should only grieve you if I were to ask for 
your forgiveness. I am sure I have it," said he, as 
he imprinted a fond kiss on her quivering lips: 
" Heaven reward you with its best blessings ! When 
you see Pelham again, you will for my sake be kind 
to him. — Poor Pelham! he loved me most truly! — ^h« 
loves you too, Emmeline ! " 

Fitzhenry paused, and fixed his languid, glazing 
eyes on her face ; he seemed as if anxious to say 
more, but he only sighed deeply ; and, after a few 
minutes' silence, taking from under the pillow Em- 
meline's prayer-book, which he had always there kept 
since that day on which he had renewed to her his 
marriage vow : " And now, Emmeline," said he, " read 
to me that prayer for the sick." 

In silence she complied, for she had taught her 
breaking heart to bear such trials : she had learned 
to stifle her sobS) to ^nvcSVo'^ \i^T>(A\x^T x^^dx^ 
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" Blessings on thee, my love/' he said, when she had 
finished; "your voice soothes me; your prayers do 
me so much good. But there is still another I would 
have you read — that for the dying." 

Emmeline looked at him aghast — his countenance 
had within the last hour visibly changed — death 
was upon it- — her blood chilled in her veins ; but, 
making a desperate effort, with a tremulous voice, 
broken by convulsive sobs, she began to read. When 
she came to these words, " Look graciously . on thy 
servant, O Lord ! give him unfeigned repentance for 
the errors of his past life,** Fitzhenry's hand pressed 
Emmeline's more closely with a sort of nervous, con- 
vulsive grasp. She continued to read — his hand 
stiffened — grew cold all was over ■■ 

A loud shriek brought the attendants from the ad- 
joining room: they raised poor Emmeline's lifeless 
form from the ground, with difiiculty unloosed her 
hand from that of her husband, and carried her to her 
bed. 

When consciousness, after a lapse of some days, at 
length returned, she saw her father and mother hang- 
ing over her — But Fitzhenry, her adored Fitzhenry, 
was for ever shrouded in the close, cold habitation of 
death ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

** Yet still, thou mourner, o*er the dcatli-bed stand. 
Still honour, as thou canst, the breathless clay. 
Still bring thy flowers, and strew with pious hand. 
And weep behind the bier in slow array; 
And raise the stone, inscribe the record kind. 
And all thy heart's vain tenderness reveal. 
And guard the dust, in awful hope resigned, 
And bow to heaven, that formed thee thus to feel." 

Extract from a Letter from the Rev, E. Pelham, to 
Sir George Pelham^ Minister at Vienna, 

— : " You ask me if I can tell you anything of 

Lady Fitzhenry. Being some little time ago on a visit 
to a friend at Poole, and anxious to be able to give you 
some more satisfactory account than from mere com- 
mon report, I resolved to drive over one Sunday, and 
attend divine service at the parish church of Arling- 
ford, as I was told that she was generally there to be 
seen; and hearing she lived perfectly retired, I did 
not like to intrude upon her with the offer of a visit 
" You know it is now nearly a twelvemonth since 
the death of poor Fitzhenry. The pew belonging to 
the Arlingford family, the pulpit, and communion 
table, are all still covered with black, and with the 
escutcheons and arms of the Fitzhenrys. When the 
church-bell had doiie ringing, Lady Fitzhenry, with 
her father and mother, came into the gallery, a deep 
veil at fiitst. \\\^\ifex i^^^ ^^^ ^^^^saVj her whole 

■ 3^ 
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person; but the church growing verj hot, she at 
length put it aside. 

"Had I not previously known who it was, I cer- 
tainly should not have recognised her. There is no 
trace of the laughing eyes, of the dimpled cheek, of 
the fresh gay young countenance, which I was ac- 
quainted with. Perhaps it was partly owing to con- 
trast and to the quantity of black by which she was 
surrounded, but I thought I had never seen so pale a 
face. Still, though she has already lost much of the 
fresh beauty of youth, there is a charm in her faded 
sadness — an air of sentiment over her whole person, 
that more than compensates. Her hair was parted 
back on her marble-white forehead; and the only 
thing about her that was not black was a gold chain, 
to which was hung a small watch. I am thus parti- 
cular, for I know you wish for particulars — but I 
certainly never before paid such attention to the 
ininutise of a woman's dress. 

** During the service. Lady Fitzhenry appeared 
engrossed by it as one whose heart's home is in heaven. 
When it was ended, all seemed respectfully to wait to 
let her pass ; the village children eagerly watching 
for an opportunity to catch her eye in order to make 
their little obeisances, in the hope of a smile or kind 
word from her in return. I too might then have 
spoken to her, but a deep feeling of respect for her 
sorrows restrained me. I feared also the sight of me 
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might recall past days, and I did not therefore like to 
intrude upon her. 

" When all the congregation had departed, I still 
loitered in the church, and the clergyman and myself 
were at last left alone. Seeing me examining the 
Fitzhenry arms with interest, he came up to me ; and 
after some usual civilities had passed, I asked him 
whether Lord Fitzhenry was buried in the church. 

" * Yes ! ' he replied, pointing to a marble slab ; 
* beneath that stone is the family vault. It is now 
about a year since I read over it the funeral service ; 
and though I have performed many such sad duties, 
and been witness to many such melancholy scenes of 
death, never I am sure will the impression of that 
day be effaced from my memory. I remember it was 
an unusually fine one for the season> the bright son 
forming such a striking contrast with the scene. It 
seemed to be a gratification to Lord Arlingford's 
feelings to pay every possible outward mark, of re- 
spect to his son, and in every way to testify his deep 
affliction for his loss ; and, with this idea, he desired 
that no expense might be spared at his funeral. I 
don't think that would have been the way in which I 
should have indulged my grief,' added the respectable 
old pastor ; * but we show our feelings differently ; 
and certainly nothing could be more impressive than 
the sight of the long funeral procession, and the wav- 
ing of the black banners and plumes, when moving 
slowly down. tVie aveaw^ \3i;;v^\.\^"a.da from the house to 
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the village. The whole parish, even the county for 
many miles round, attended ; for Lord Fitzhenry was 
much and justly beloved — and many, too, of course 
came for the mere show. Of all this costly dismal 
pageant, what struck me with the strongest feelings 
of melancholy was, the hearse, drawn by Lord Fitz- 
henry's own beautiful horses, which by his father's 
orders had been trained to a slow pace for the purpose ; 
but, although pains had been taken to break them into 
their mournful duty, yet, excited and fretted I sup- 
pose by the crowd around them, and the funereal 
trappings with which they were covered, it was with 
difficulty they could be restrained ; and when, at last, 
they were ^topped at the gate of the churchyard, they 
proudly pawed the ground, and tossed their heads, as 
in the days when they drew their master in all the 
pride of youth and health, totally unconscious of the 
last sad office they were then performing for him. 
Lord Arlingford and Mr. Benson both attended, and 
were much affected at the ceremony, particularly the 
latter. 

" * Late in the evening, I was,' continued my nar- 
rator — * roused from no agreeable reverie, by being 
told that Lord Arlingford's carriage was driving 
through the village towards the church, and that one 
of the servants had come to beg that the door of it 
might be opened without delay ; I immediately hur- 
ried thither. It was a bright moonliglit night, and I 
saw Mr. and ^Irs. Benson, wko W^ ^x%»A^ ^'^'^'^ '^^ 

X 2 
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carriage, help out of it an almost lifeless figure ; they 
supported her along — for, as you may guess, it was 
poor Lady Fitzhenry. It seems that nothing could 
quiet her, or divert her from the wish of visiting the 
vault before it was again closed, and at last the desire 
became so strong, that they thought it best to comply 
with her wishes. Her hysteric screams, when she 
threw herself on the coffin, still ring in my ears; 
and it was with difficulty they tore her away from it. 
Twice, as if agony of mind had given her more than 
usual strength of body, she broke from them. I 
really feared for her reason, under the influence of 
such wild despair, and at length, by force we carried 
hei^ back to the carriage. By Mrs. Benson's desire, I 
accompanied them to the house : she wished to try the 
effects of my prayers and exhortations on the poor 
sufferer. When she was laid on her couch, and had 
been given some composing medicine, I went to her. 
It seemed as if all was then over with her in this 
world. Not a tear fell from her fixed eyes. * He is 
gone — quite gone — I shall never see him again — 
never — never,' she repeated, apparently quite uncon- 
scious of her words, and with a horrible composure of 
voice, although there was wildness in her looks ; for 
she appeared as if gazing on some invisible form be- 
fore her. I knelt by her, I prayed, I said all that I 
thought was most likely to rouse her from her stupor 
^^f grief, and move her feelings ; and at last, after one 
^Vtwo convulsive Iv^atVvi^^^olV^xVi^^s^'tftars came 
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to her relief. She fell sobbing into her mother's 
arms ; and I left that excellent mother to give her all 
the comfort she was then capable of receiving, — that 
of sympathy and affection.' 

"The kind-hearted old man here stopped, much 
overcome with his recollections. 

" * Lady Fitzhenry has, I believe, resided here ever 
since the death of her husband ? ' I said, as soon as I 
saw he had sufficiently recovered himself. * Yes,' he 
replied : * by mutual agreement, and the wording of 
the deed, which, at the time of Lord and Lady Fitz- 
henry's marriage, saved this property from falling 
into the hands of Lord Arlingford's creditors (it not 
being, like the rest of the estate, entailed), it became 
hers in the event of their having no children.' ^ Does 
she do much good here ? ' I inquired : * has she taken 
to the only employment left for the unhappy?* 
* Oh I she is the friend and hope of all the poor of the 
neighbourhood,' rejoined the good pastor with fer- 
vency : * at first, indeed, she was so absorbed by her 
grief, that she seemed to heed nothing which was 
passing around her, and I have seen her mechanically 
bestow charity on any one who chanced to cross her 
path ; but her good mother gradually brought her to 
make it the occupation and interest of her life. 
Alas ! I fear she has now no other. She is indefati- 
gable in her exertions to do good : and may the 
happiness she bestows on others be at length rei^avd 
back to herself, and at least \>Tva^ V^^ ^^^iivRj^ ^^acS^. 
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comfort, if not enjoyment ! I understand she is in 
general quite calm, atid even, at times, cheerful; she 
never, in the most distant manner, alludes to her loss, 
or to the two past years of her life, and hastily turns 
off all conversation that can possibly lead to any 
circumstance connected with them; and even with 
her parents (since the very first) she has maintained 
this same reserve. It seems as if her husband's 
memory was buried within her own heart, and that 
she felt the grave had shut too close over such an 
adored being for its sacredness ever to be disturbed/ 
I further learnt from my companion that Mr. Benson 
has given up all active share both in his mercantile 
concerns and in the banking-house; that his spirits 
and health seem to be both much broken ; that he has 
lost all his bustling activity, and that he has just 
purchased a small place in the neighbourhood of 
Arlingford, intending there to pass the remainder of 
his days, 

"By this time, we had reached the door of the 
parsonage ; its owner invited me in, but I had already 
loitered much, and could delay my departure no 
longer. Finding that I could return to my place of 
destination by crossing Arlingford Park, I gave my 
name at the lodge, and being admitted (although not 
without some difficulty), I drove as near the house as 
I could venture. The hatchment darkened the 
windows of tlie ptiiid^^X ^i.-^^TX.m^wt — many of the 
k- Others were closed. Tiovi ^^^t^TiN. ^^e^^V^^ -$aK»k 
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looked from what it did only a few months back, 
when I met you there at the time of the large shoot- 
ing party which Fitzhenry had collected! Poor 
fellow! I used to abuse him then for his strange' 
unaccountable conduct towards his pretty, interesting 
little wife ; but I believe others had worked upon 
him and done mischief there. The place seemed kept 
in good order as formerly ; bnt all was silent, and 
had a most melancholy look of desertion. I did not 
see a living creature, except some horses at grass, 
which I recognised to be Fitzhenry's favourite 
hunters. They eagerly pricked up their ears when I 
past, and threw back their long-neglected manes, as 
if a carriage was now an unusual sight ; but when I 
had driven by, they quietly returned to their food. 

"I travelled on many miles before I could get poor 
Lady Fitzhenry out of my head ; pondering, too, 
with some compunction on a silly report to which I 
had carelessly given credence. The said report con- 
cerned her and you! for you must know, George, 
that the thoughtless, gossiping world, judging by its 
own unfeeling self, even while Lady Fitzhenry is still 
shaded by her weeds, and you are closely fixed at 
your political post at Vienna, have already married 
you to each other ! 

" Retnember, I am not so indiscreet as to ask how 
far this story comes home to yourself. That you 
admired Lady Fitzhenry was certalwlY '^^"^i ^^5^^^^. 
to my abservation ; but how iar \\\?v.\. ^Atovc^*^"^^^ '^'^^ 
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lead you in forming wishes for the future, I can't 
pretend to say. Indeed, I almost fear the account I 
have now been giving you may destroy, or at least 
throw the gloom of doubt over any flattering vision 
of connubial bliss which you may have entertained. 
For (I may be mistaken), but if I can judge of 
woman's countenance, and by it of woman's constancy, 
I should say, the first could never beam with joy 
again, and that her every affection is for ever 
buried in the grave of her husband. 

** Time will prove whether I am right ! for your 
sake, I hope I am not." 



THE ENDr 
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readers even wiU be considerably increased."— 5tm. 



In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling and Sixpence each, boards, or in doth, 2«. 
Wild Sports of thb Far Wsbt (The). | Piratbs of this Mississippi (The). 
Price Two Shillings, boards. Price One Shilling, boards. 

Two Convicts (The). | Hauntkd Hodsr (The). 

FSATHSRRD ARROW (The). I GOLD-DlOOKRS (The). 

**Cterstaeckef's books abound in adventure and seenes of excitement: and are 
ftilly equal, in that respect, to the stories either of Marryat, Cooper, or Dana." 



BY THB ROyXNQ ENaX.ZSH»IAN. 

In fcap. 8vo. price 1«. boards. In fcap. 8vo, price 2$, boards. 

Tbs Rotino Enolishman; or, I Turkxt, by the Roving Englishman; 
Sketches on the Continent. | being Sketches fir<nn Life. 

" Who is unfamiliar with those brilliant sketches of naval, particularly the pic- 
tures of Turkish life and manners, from the pen of the * Roving Englishman,* 
and who does not hail their collection into a companionable sixed vonune with 
delight?" 



BOOKS FOR TUB COUNTRY. 

In fcap. 8vo, cloth limp. One Shilling per volume, except spedfied* 

13. Small Farms. 

14. KiTCHBN Garden. 



1. Anolino. 

8. PiOBONs AND Rabbits. 

3. Shooting. 

4. Shbbp. 

6. Poultry Yard. 

7. Thb Pio. 

8. Cattle. 

10. Thb Horse. 

11. Bees. 

12. Cage and Sinoino-Birds. 



15. Flower Garden. 

16. Rural Economy. 

17. Farm and Garden Produce. 

18. Common Objects of the Sea 

Shorb. 

19. Common Objects of trr Cqxik- 

try. 
80. AQR.icuuniB.M. CBmnwc^x. \«.^A> 
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London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE awd Co., "FASi^wtttto* ^nr*.-***- 



ROUTLEDGE'S CHEAP LITERATURE. 



ROXJTI.EDaE'S ORIGINAIi NOVBIaS. 

In Fancy Boarded Covers. 

1 Th£ Cursb or Gold. (1«.) By R. W. Jameson* 

2 The Family Ffuo. (2s.) By Thomas Cooper. 

3 The Sbrf Sisters. (1«.) By John Harwood. 

4 Pride of the Mess. (l«.6rf.) By the Author of " Cavendish. *' 

5 Frank Hilton. {2s.) By James Grant. 

6 My Brother's Wife. (1«. 6d.) By Miss Edwards. 

7 Adrien. (\s. 6d.) By the Author of ** Zingra the Gipsy.*' 

8 Yellow Frigate. (2s,) By James Grant. 

9 Evelyn Forester. {Is. 6a.) By Mar>{uerite A. Power. 

10 Harry Ooilvie. (2s.] By James Grant. 

11 Ladder of Life. (Is. 6d.) By Miss Edwards. 

12 The Two Convicts. (2*.) By Frederick Gerstaecker. 

13 Deeds, not Words. (2s.) By M. Bell. 

14 The Feathered Arrow. (2s.) By Frederick Gerstaecker. 

15 Ties of Kindred. [Is.Gd.) By Owen Wynn. 

16. Will HE MarRy Her? (2s.) By John Lang> Esq. 

17. Secret of a Life. (29.) By M. M. Bell. 



BY MZSS BDaBTVORTK. 

In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling each, boards ; or, in cloth« It. €d. 
The Absentee. | Manoeuvrino. 

Ennui. | Vivian. 

"Sir Walter Scott, in speaking of Miss Edgeworth, says, that the rich humouri 
pathetic tenderness, and admirable tact that she displayed in her sketches of 
character, led him first to think that something might be attempted for his own 
country of the same kind with that which Miss E^geworth fortunately achieved 
for hers." 



BY ZaADY CATHARZNB ZiONO. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Two Shillings each, boards; or, in cloth gilt, 2». €d. 
Sir Roland Ashton. | The First Lieutenant^s Story. 



BY TVASHZNGTON ZRVINQ. 

In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling eadi, boards ; or, in cloth. Is. 6d. 



Oliver Goldsmith. 

Life of Mahomet (The). 

Lives of Mahomet's Successors (The). 



Salmagundi. 

Knickerbocker's Nbw York. 
Woolfert's Roost. 



/ 



BY THB BZZSSBS TVARXnBR. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Eighteenpence each, boards ; or, in cloth, 8r. 
Hills of the Shatemuc (The). I Wide, Wide World (The). 

Pnce Two Shillings, iKjatds, Price One Shilling, bottda. 

QUBBCHY. \ llWftW««M!%K»KPaB. 



m,ti 
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ROUTLEDGE'S 
CHEAP SERIES 



In boards* 1«. per Volume, unless specified. 
Ditto Is. Qd, „ marked (*}. 



AUen. 

MacFarlane. 

Hildreth. 

Mrs. Stotije. 

Goldsmith. 

Simmonds. 

Smith. 

Cockton. 

Stocqueler, 

Maxwell. 

Ware. 

Ware. 

Earp. 

Earp. 



5 Life of Nelson. 

6 Wellington. 

7 White Slave "^ 

8 Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
10 Vicar of Wakefield. 

12 Sir Robert Peel. 

13 *The Arctic Regions. 

16 Christopher Tadpole (28.) 

17 Valentine Vox {2s.) 

19 'I'India. With Plates. 

20 Wild Sports (U. 6d.) 

21 Letters from Palmyra. 

22 Rome, and Early Christians. 

23 Gold Colonies of Australia. 

24 New Zealand. 

25 What we Did in Australia. 

26 *ShaneFadh'sWeclding,&c. Carleton. 
29 *The Poor Scholar, &c. Carleton. 

31 Bundle of CrowquiUs. Crowquill. 

32 Christmas Day. Ls Ros. 

33 *Hobbs and Dobbs. Crayon. 

34 *Two Years before the Mast. Dana. 

35 Representative Men Emerson. 

39 Hyperion. Longfellow. 

40 Reminiscences of a Physician. 

46 Infidelity, its Cause andCure. Ndson, 

47 Russia as it is. Morell. 
49 *The Lamplighter. Cummins. 
GO Turkey, Past and Present. Morell. 
56 «Tales. S. Phillips. 

63 *HocheIaga. Warbttrton. 

64 *Kaloolah, or African Adventures. 

65 *Sunny Memories. Stowe. 

69 *The Lofty and the Lowly.ilf cIn<(MA. 

70 Shilling Cookeryforthe People. So^er. 
79 ^Captain Canot. Mayer. 

91 The Mountaineer. Mayo. 

92 Burmah and Burmese. M*Kenzie. 

93 Charades. Miss Bowman. 

94 Young Frank's Holidays. S. Coyne. 

95 The War. With Illustrations. 

96 Pleasures ofLiterature R.A.Willmott. 

101 Transatlantic Wanderings. 0/cIintron. 

102 Ruth Hall. Fanny Fern. 

104 The Crimea. C. W. Koch. 

105 Two Artists in Spain. M*Farlane. 
109 ^America and the Americans. Baxter. 

113 Israel Potter. Herman Melville. 

114 The Great Highway {2s.) Fullom. 

117 Female Life among the Mormons. 

118 *The Watchman. 

120 Sebastopol, the Story of its Fall. 

121 The Song of HiawaOiA. Longfellow, 
isa *Robuuoa Crusoe. De Foe. 



123 *Clement Lorimer. Reach. 

124 Rose Clark. Fanny Fern, 
132 *Solitary Himter (The) Palliser. 

136 Pottleton Legacy (29.) Albert Smith. 

137 *Whom to Marry Mayhew. 
140 * Light and Darkness. Crowe. 
142 King Dobbs. Hannay. 

144 * Drafts for Acceptance. Raymond. 

145 Twenty Years After {2s.) A. Dumas, 

146 English Traits. Emerson, 

147 Our Miscellany. Yates <$• Brough. 
150 Marguerite de Valois (2^.) A.Dumas. 

152 * Violet, or Found at Last. M'Intosfi. 

153 Sam Slick in Texas. 

154 if Home and the World. Rives. 

155 Shakespeare not an Impostor. 

158 Private Life of an Eastern King(2«.) 

Knighton, 

159 *Flood and Field. Maxwell. 
162,163. VicomtedeBragelonne, 2 vols. 

{5s.) Dumas. 

164 Four Phases of Love. G. H. Kingsley. 

165 'The Garies. F. J. Wtlbb. 

166 The Lucky Penny (2s.) 

Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

167 Moss Side Harland. 

168 *Mabel Vaughan Cummins. 

169 '('Mutiny In India. 

170 *Parthenia E. B, Lee. 

171 Acting Proverbs. Harwood. 

172 Greatest Plague of Life (2f.) Mayhew. 

173 «Bums and Scott White. 

174 The Royal Princesses of England 

{2s.) Mrs. Hall. 

175. ^Billets and Bivouacs. 

176. Kansas, or Squatter Life {2s.') 

Gladstone. 

177 Prophet of the Caucasus {2s.) 

Capt. Spencer. 

178 Aldershot and All About It {2s.) 

Mrs. Young. 

179 The Sepoy Revolt {2s.) Mead. 

180 Wild Flowers, with 171 Illustra- 

tions {2s.) Thompson. 

181 Evangeline (Is.) Longfellow. 

182 Rats, with Anecdotes (2s.) 

Uncle James, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS ON INDIa!^ I 

;» »o». 81.0, rrioi U. OJ, board,, ar ia cloth, 2.. , 

INDIA: BY J. H. STOCQUEUR. 
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■I and Downing ,. 



The emigrsnt 
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siAcrAnt,ANf:'s iiistoby of iiuitish indu. 

/,, Om roller, Po<' Sro , ?">» 3'.. *'* "'"'■ 

A TlISTOllY OF BRITISH INDIA, 

" BV CHARLES MACFARLANE 
nlMtrated with NnmereM Ensr«»mgi 
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